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INTRODUCTORY. 



A CHILD asked me the other day *' whether 
the language which we now speak in England 
was always spoken there?** 

A brief reply in the negative was not enough ; 
and as J found the History of the English lan- 
guage involved the History of the people who have 
from time to time lived in England, I saw that 1 
could not give any account of one without the 
other. And thus I was led to talk and talk on, 
till by degrees becoming involved in a maze of 
gossip, I found my stories lengthen far beyond 
expectation. 

Many people are content with the History of 
the kings of England, but this was not my case, 
1 thought more of the multitude : — how the many 
thousands of England have fared as to the pos- 
session of the rich blessings which our heavenly 

Father has given to his creatures ; what use they 
A 3 
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VI INTRODUCTORY. 

have made of reason, and faith, and conscience ; 
also, how the nation grew up from its infancy 
into manhood, and learned or neglected the 
lessons of experience : this was my idea of 
National History ; and therefore, though it was 
impossible for me to tell or write the hundredth 
part of what I wished, I was led to ramble about, 
making a sketch here and there of what princi- 
pally struck me. 

A few of these sketches are here presented to 
the reader, arranged with as much attention to 
order as I can give. 

The reigns, after the conquest, of the respective 
monarchs, the dates, and often the personal his- 
tory of the kings, have been noticed ; but if the 
little work has any merit, it is chiefly in the 
attention which has been paid to the progress of 
Education, of Religion, of Manners, Habits, and 
Institutions. 
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THE BRITISH AND SAXONS. 

SEVERAL different races of people have in 
turn ruled over this country of England, and the 
language, in consequence, has been mixed up 
and altered a great deal from time to time. 

The first we know of England, is, that its in- 
habitants were called Britons; but, even at that 
time, we are told, they did not all speak one 
language; the northern and southern, eastern and 
western people differed. 

They were divided into tribes, which had each 
its separate chief. They were half naked, or only 
clothed with the skins of beasts. 

Their priests ruled over them with great au- 
thority : they were csdled Druids, and used to per- 
form their religious rites in the depths of forests, 
and particularly under old oaks. 

They used to offer up human beings 9k& n\c\xo&^ 
at their altars, under the notion of lAe^SAXi^ VNatftV^ 
Ood. ^ 
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Such a people were the ancient Britons. But 
that powerful race of men, the Romans — that 
same people which ruled over Judsea whea our 
Saviour was born — came to England, and con- 
quered it, and retained the possession for four 
hundred following years. 

After thtit four hundred were past and gone, 
however, the Romans quitted England, and the 
Britons were left to themselves for awhile ; but, 
ere very long, another foreign people, called the 
Sasons, came upon them, and by degrees they 
were conquered by them also. 

These enemies proved much worse foes to the 

Britons than even the Romans had been. They 

killed them without mercy, and obliged all who 

^'emained alive to leave the cottiitt^. Some of 

tAem took reiiige in Wales. 
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The BritoDS never, from that time, were able 
to re-conquer England ; but their descendants 
have remained ever since in Wales, still speak- 
ing their ancient language. And from this time 
the English people have been a mixed race, 
made up first of the Saxons and Danea, (of 
whom you will hear,) and afterwards of the 
Normans. 

The Saxons at first divided England into seven 
kingdoms, each having a king of its own ; but, 
after about four hundred more years, all these 
smaller kings and kingdoms became subject to 
one supreme king, called Egbert, and he was 
crowned King of England at Winchester, in 
Hampshire. 

And it was a.t this time that Hart '^vSofs^ o^ 
Jttrtae Bent a missiooaiy, called Kus™***^** ^^ 
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England, to convert tbe Anglo Saxons (or Eng- 
lish as they were now called) to Christianity ; 
and several of the chiefs of the Saxon kingdoms 
were baptized, with many of their subjects. 

From this time the English became very zeal- 
ous in building churches and religious houses, in 
which men and women lived separately, and gave 
up all their time to prayer ano praise and works 
of charity ; some of them being really blessings 
to the land, but others being guilty, it is to be 
feared, of sad hypocrisy. 

For the most part, they knew but little of the 
Christian religion as Christ himself taught it. As 
there were no printed books, there could be very 
few copies of the Bible ; since all they had, were 
written out by the hands of men ; and even if 
there bad been more, the people were not able to 

■So that, for the most part, t\ie^ ttwaVjcA ViviNitfL 
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(he monks, who lived in the religious houses, told 
them ; and sometimes they told them truly what 
was in the Bible, and soDietimes they told them 
felse, according as they (the teachers) were bad 
or good, or ignorant or well-informed men. 

Among these dark aud ignorant people, there 
suddenly started up a king who was far beyond 
his time in almost every respect, and whose name 
it is always pleasant to meet with and repeat, — 
the good king Alfred. 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 

He was the fourth son of one of our Saxon . 
kiugs, whose name was Ethelwolfe. His mother 
used to instruct him as far as it was in her power ; 
and it is said that he was first led to take pains 
for his own improvement by healing her repeat 
or sing some poems in the Saxon language. 
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They were writteo on parchment, and he wish- 
ed to read them for himself. He was at this 
time about twelve years old, and as he took the 
greatest pains, he was soon able to read. He 
then learned Latin. 

But Alfred could not pursue any quiet study 
long. He was called to the throne when still 
very young ; and his kingdom was soon too full 
of trouble for him to think of any thing else. 

The Danes, a fierce and warlike people from 
the north, had for some years past been trying to 
get a footing in England. These Danes were all 
heathens, and worshipped cruel gods, who, they 
believed, delighted in war and bloodshed. 

They lived but little on dry land : for it was 
the custom in Denmark, as well as in several 
other northern countries, to send out all the sons 
of their kings, except one, to seek their fortune 
OQ the sea ; and thus they were called sea-kings. 

''The sea was their country, and their ships 
their home.'* They were turned adrift to roam 
about, and pick up a livelihood where they might ; 
and they thus became the dread and torment of 
all the neighbouring nations. 

At midnight, when the poor people in the vil- 
lages near the coasts of England or France were 
asleep and unguarded, one of the sea-kings' ves- 
sels would cast anchor near the shore, and the 
crew landing, would suddenly surround the poor 
natives, killing and taking them prisoners, burn- 
ing their villages, and driving their cattle down 
to the ships. 

These Danes and Northmen grew bolder and 
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bolder as time passed ; and being tired at length 
of their uncertain life, they wished to take pos- 
session of some countries that they could call 
their own. Hence it was that they sent armies 
and fleets to England, and constantly harassed 
the people on all sides. 

When Alfred came to the throne, they had pos- 
session of Northumberland, and also of Norfolk 
and Suffolk; and when at first he gathered his 
armies together to give them battle, he was so 
unfortunate as to be conquered by them. 

After another battle, however, he was more 
successful, and the Danes were glad to make a 
treaty with him. agreeing to leave the kingdom ; 
but they were so far from keeping their word, that 
they merely moved from one place to another, 
still burning and destroying wherever they came. 

It is said, that, at this time, Alfred forgot his 
duty to his country for a space ; that he was tired 
of struggling against the Danes, and gave himself 
up to pleasure and indolence; so that his subjects 
lost their confidence in him, and deserted him, 
yielding tamely to their enemies. 

But we are told too, that the king had a kind 
and faithful friend, who was as a father to him, 
and who rebuked and reasoned with him ; and his 
words touched Alfred's heart to the very quick, 
and awoke his sleeping conscience. 

And he had yet a better teacher : sorrow, heavy 
sorrow, came upon him. He found himself on a 
sudden deserted by his people, and saw the whole 
land conquered by the Danes; so that his only 
means of safety was in putting on the dress of a 

B 
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peasant, and hiding himself in a wild part of the 
country in the house of a herdsman. 

He dared not make known his rank to this poor 
herdsman, lest he should be tempted to betray 
him ; but offering to do any work that was re- 
quired for his host, he remained living as a 
servant for some time in this obscure place. 

On one occasion, the herdsman's wife desired 
him to attend to some cakes which were baking 
at the fire, while she was absent from the cottage ; 
but the poor king, whose thoughts were always 
busy about his country and his own sad fate, for- 
got her orders, and let the cakes burn. 

When the good woman came in, she was very 
angry, and called him many hard names, little 
knowing whom she was scolding. But Alfred 
allowed he had deserved her rebuke, and took it 
all with a patient heart. 

All this time he was probably reflecting on 
what had been amiss in his past conduct, and 
planning how to make himself more fit to be the 
king of his people, if ever it pleased God to try 
him once more. And he was tried, and not found 
wanting. After a considerable time had passed, 
bands of his friends collected together, and at- 
tacked the Danes at different points. 

They were able to do this with the more 
chance of success, because the Danes had dis- 
gusted the English beyond endurance by their 
cruelties, and because now, fancying themselves 
every where conquerors, they were become very 
careless. 

Having succeeded in one or two small enter- 
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prizes, Alfred's friends came to tell him of their 
hopes; and he, being fully prepared to deliver 
his people from their cruel foes, determined to 
take the risk upon himself of going into the very 
midst of the Danish camp, that he might see how 
it could best be attacked. 

He put on the dress of a harper, and went with 
his haip near the camp, playing on bis instrument 
in Bucfa a manner as greatly to delight the Danes, 
who were great lovers of music, and held the 
harper's art in high honour. 




They invited Alfred into the camp, and men 
took him to the tent of their Prince, Guthrum, 
with whom he remained some few days, making 
bis remarks upon the camp, and the state of 
defence in which the Danes appeared to be. 

When he had made himself master of their 
counsels, he returned to bis people, and assem- 
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put upon him; a sword in a goldea sheath was 
hung at his «de; and his belt was studded with 

Aod little Athelstao was always at his grand- 
fother's side ; and, when King Alfred was in pain, 
he it was who used to sit by him, and prattle to 
him, or wipe the cold sweat from his forehead. 

Aud his aunt Ethelfleda, who was Alfred's 
favourite daughter, and was reckoned " the 
wisest lady in England," used to share bis watcb- 
ings ; and, when King Alfred was gone, she taught 
Athelstaa all she knew. 




When he was old enough to travel, he went 
abroad to see other countries. He went with one 
of his father's captwns to make a voyage of 
discovery in the Northern Ocean ; and either then. 
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or at some other time, he visited King Harold , 
of Norway. 

Though the sea-kings that were sent from Nor- 
way and Denmark were so terrible a race, living 
only by plunder and war, the kings who re- 
mained at home were somewhat better; and 
King Harold was desirous that his own eldest son, 
who was to rule over Norway at his death, 
should learn some of the useful arts which were 
known in England, and had not yet found their 
way into Norway. 

King Harold was a heathen himself, like the 
rest of his people, and he had no wish that his 
son should be a Christian ; but thought he might 
learn many useful things from the Saxons. They 
were skilful in working in metals, in building, and 
in music. Their laws were good. They could 
write and read too ; and King Harold had great 
respect for these wonderful and mystical arts. 

When young Athelstan, then, arrived at Nor- 
way, Harold paid him every possible attention; 
and made him promise, that, when he was King of 
England, he would receive Harold's little son, 
Haco, at his court, and would be like a father 
to him, and teach him every thing worth his 
learning. 

In due time King Edward of England died; 
and Athelstan succeeded ; and, as soon as he 
was fairly seated on the throne, messengers came 
from King Harold, reminding him of his promise, 
and bringing him, as a present, a beautiful ship, 
built in Norway, for the Northmen were skilled in 
ship-building. 
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You may fancy tbese rude and savage looking 
wamors delivenug their message to King Atbel- 
stan who though a brave man himself, was 
also fond of study and courteous and gentle in 
his manners 

He willingly promised to receive voung Haco 
whenever his father thought proper to send bim, 
and bestowed upon Harold m return for the ship, 
a fine sword the handle of which was adorned 
with precious stones 

la due time young Haco came He was a very 
amiahle atfectionate youth and had gained the 
name of " Haco the good," in his own land. 
He was, of course, quite ignorant of Christianity. 
He had a high opinion of the courage and manli- 
ness of the Northmen ; and it could not have 
been very pleasant to him to find how ill they 
lyere thought of in England : for all the people of 
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land held them in abhorrence; and many 
dered at King Athelstan receiving the son of 
orthman at his palace. 

ut Athelstan did not regard this. He was 
id-hearted man and a good king ; and at this 
time had under his care two other young 
cesy whom he instructed and guided as far as 
ould in the right way. 

thelstan and all his court were Christians, 
r faith, indeed, was mixed with many su- 
titious notions and practices. They had too 
h confidence in men like themselves, who, 
use they were Bishops and Monks, were 
ed upon as fountains of truth : and such they 
: in some degree; but the truth was often 
id with human error. 

;ill they were Christians. Large portions of 
Bible had been translated into the Saxon 
lie, and the king, and the learned people of 
land, could also read Latin. They knew the 
acter of our Blessed Lord : how holy, how 
k, how pure he was ; and, far as they were 
1 copying him faithfully, all this light had 
been given them in vain, 
^hen Haco came to England, there was, of 
se, a great deal to excite his wonder. He 
greatly astonished when he first arrived, at 
sight of so many men and women in sin- 
r habits, dwelling by themselves in large 
lings, and spending their time in attending 
lie sick, feeding the hungry, singing psalms, 
Dg prayers, and occasionally writing crooked 
acters on large skins of parchment or vellum. 
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By degrees tte learned what they were, aod 
what they taught. King Athelstan wished him 
to be a Christian, and took much pains to have 
him iostructed by the monks; but there were 
many among the people, who, instead of com- 
passionating the ignorance of heathens, were very 
severe towards them, and would scarce look upon 
them with any kindness. 

But Haco, not being taught hy any but gentle 
and kind instructors, learned to think well of 
Christians ; and, in time, he became a Christian 
himself: and, when be went back to his uative 
land, he strove with all his might to lead his sub- 
jects to be Christians aUo. 

That you may see that Haco had cause to love 
Atbelstau, I will tell you a little story of him. 

During this king's reign, the nation was several 
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times troubled by the Danes, who sent large 
armies into the country, and did great damage 
there. On one of these occasions, Anlaf, the 
Danish king, came with an army of his subjects, 
and put the Saxons into great peril. 

Athelstan marched forward to meet them. 
One night when the two armies were encamped 
within view of one another, there came a harper 
to the English camp; and King Athelstan was 
pleased with his music, and gave him money. 

When he had left the camp, a soldier chanced 
to follow him, and saw him throw away the 
king*s money. This convinced the soldier that 
he was an enemy. He watched him more closely, 
and perceived that it was Anlaf himself, the 
Danish king. 

Now this soldier had once received a kindness 
from Anlaf, and he could not bear to betray him ; 
so, waiting till he was in safety, he then went to 
Athelstan, and told him the discovery he had 
made. 

All the officers of Athelstan were very angry 
with the poor soldier for having let Anlaf escape ; 
but the king commended the man, and said he 
had but done his duty in not forgetting a benefit. 

If Athelstan had not been a generous and good 
man, he would not so readily have applauded the 
soldier ; for there is no doubt, that, if Anlaf had 
been captured, it would have been a source of 
great triumph to him. 

We admire the soldier too. He well knew he 
should have been richly rewarded for his inform- 
ation : he had reason to fear punishment for his 
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concealment; but yet he would not be ungrate- 
ful : and he was no traitor ; for the moment 
Anlaf was safe he gave the alarm, that the king 
might be prepared for an attack from the enemy. 

The Saxon kings had their palace in London ; 
but they chiefly lived at Winchester. Alfred the 
Great had there built a monastery, where his 
own body was interred, and also that of his 
queen, and their son Edward ; and only about 
sixty-three year^ ago a stone was discovered in 
the ground where this monastery stood, with the 
words ** Alfred Rex" upon it in Saxon characters. 

Winchester was a strong built town : it was 
walled round, and the only entrances were by 
four heavy stone gates. Beyond the walls were 
very deep ditches, except on one side, where the 
river Itchin formed the defence. 

The Saxons were very heavy eaters ; they used 
to live a great deal upon pork ; also, upon eels 
and fish of different kinds ; and they drank ale 
and mead in large quantities. 

Their tables were served in what we should 
now think a savage fashion. There was here and 
there a knife for the royal guests, who sat at the 
raised table above the rest ; and these had silver 
cups and fine wheaten bread : but lower down 
in the hall each person brought his own knife ; 
the bread was black, and the drink very in- 
ferior. While they sat at dinner, gleemen or 
minstrels played on their harps, or sang songs to 
the company. 

The houses of the king, and the very great 
men, had the luxury of glass windows ; and were^ 
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besides, built of brick or stone ; but they had not 
now, nor for long after this time, any other floor 
than the bare ground trodden and beaten hard, 
and strewed with rushes. In the king*s palace 
the rushes were changed more frequently, of 
course ; but, even in the houses of the noblemen, 
they remained till the dirt and smell were very 
offensive. 

The walls of the king's private room were 
hung with a kind of tapestry worked by the ladies 
of the court, for the Saxon women were the best 
workwomen in the world, and their dresses and 
the king's and priests' garments were often 
richly embroidered by their hands. 

The king's bed was boarded at the head and 
feet, and had sometimes a single curtain hung 
from the side furthest from the wall ; the pillows 
were of straw, and also the bed ; there was one 
sheet and a coverlet of bear's-skin. 

As for the poor peasants, they had no beds but 
of leaves or rushes ; they could not afford glass, 
and had either no arindow at all in their huts, or 
a small aperture screened with horn, scraped very 
thin, so as to admit some light ; tbey had no 
chimneys, and the smoke of their fires either 
made its way through a hole in the roof or out at 
the door. 

Their general dress was a linen or woollen 
tunic, something like a labourer's frock, fastened 
with a belt round the middle ; and this was made 
of finer or coarser fabric, and ornamented or not, 
according to the rank of the wearer: over this 
was thrown a short cloak. 
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There were drawers reaching half way dowQ 
the thigh, and stockings or buskins meeting 
them. The poorest people, however, were nearly 
bare- legged ; but all seem to have worn shoes. 

It is worth noticing, that the punishment of 
death was not in use at the time of Athelstan. 
Offenders were tried by a jury ; and there were 
fines in money, or servitude, or branding, or the 
loss of members, according to the offence ; but 
it was not till the reign of Edmund, one of Athel- 
stands successors, that a law was made, proclaim- 
ing, that when gangs of robbers were made 
prisoners, the oldest among them should be hung 
on a gallows. Athelstan reigned sixteen years. 



THE DANES. 

About one hundred and seventeen years after 
the death of Alfred, the Saxon princes having 
become very weak and effipiinate, lost their 
respect in England ; and the Danes, who, in the 
course of this time, had been improving in arts 
and arms, attacked them with such vigour, that 
they drove the Saxon king out of the kingdom of 
England; and Sweyn, the Danish king, ascended 
the throne in his stead. 

However, he died almost immediately ; but his 
son Canute succeeded him ; and, having com- 
pletely subdued the English, he united in himself 
the government of England, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. Hence he was called Canute the Great. 
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Many of the Danes who had been taken prison- 
ers at different times by the English, or who lived 
among them, had bc^n baptized ; and Canute 
himself was a Christian. 

His temper and conduct after he was fully 
settled in the government of England, improved 
greatly; and he governed the people, on the 
whole, wisely and well. 

As his Danish troops were very fierce and war- 
like, he made some severe laws against quarrelling 
and bloodshed ; but, unhappily, in a fit of 
violent anger, he was himself the first to break 
these laws, by killing a soldier with his own 
hand. 

As soon as he had committed the act, however, 
recollecting himself, he gathered his troops to- 
gether; and, confessing his crime, he begged that 
they would judge him as if he had been one of 
themselves. They were silent, and at length left 
the punishment to himself. 

The king immediately sentenced himself to 
pay a fine, nine times the amount of that which 
he had fixed as the penalty for offenders of lower 
rank. 

Another time, when in the Cathedral at Win- 
chester, he took off his crown with a deep feeling 
of humility, and hung it on the crucifix ; nor 
could he ever prevail on himself to take it down 
from thence and wear it again. 

But the most striking thing recorded of him, is 
his strong rebuke to his courtiers for their im- 
pious flattery. 

He was sitting one day on the sea-shore, 



) 
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watching tlie billows as they rolled ; and, white 
he gazed, his courtiers surrounded him, whisper- 
ing into his ear such words as they thought 
would gratify his vanity and gain themselves his 
favour. 




Among other things they told him he was all- 
powerful, that nothing could resist him. 

For a short apace, the king heard them quietly. 
The tide was fast coming in, and every wave ap- 
proaching nearer to Canute's seat : the water at 
last washed over his feet. 

" Thou art under my dominion," said he to the 
ocean: "this is my land; approach no further, 
nor dare to wet thy sovereign's feet." 

The courtiers stood arnund, wondering, till the 
waves approaching so fast that it was oo longer 
safe to remain : the king looked sternly at them, 
and rebuked them, for giving him honours to 
jvbich only God has a claim. 
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Canute reigned nineteen years: he died about 
1035. 

THE SAXONS AGAIN. 



EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

The Danish government in England lasted for 
about fifty-eight years; reckoning from Sweyn's 
conquest. Though Canute had been an able and 
just sovereign, his successors ivere great tyrants ; 
and the English were dreadfully oppressed by 
their foreign masters. 

At the end of the fifty- eight years, on the 
death of one of these Danish kings, the ancient 
noblemen of the kingdom, gathering their follow- 
ers together, called to the throne a new king of 
Saxon race; who was afterwards named Edward 
the Confessor. 

Among those of the English who expelled the 
Danes, and fixed Eld ward on the throne, was 
Earl Godwin, a famous man in his day, who had 
a beautiful daughter, named Editha; and this 
lady King Edward married. It was thought, 
however, that he did not marry her out of love to 
her ; but only out of fear of her father^s power : 
and certainly he was not kind to her. 

Though King Edward was English by his 

father*s side, yet his mother was a Norman ; and, 

in Normandy, King Edward had spent great part 

of his life : and though he was now come to rule 

c 3 
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over the English, his heart was with his mother's 
kindred. 

He brought over many French nobles with 
him, and put them into places of honour : and 
the English felt themselves slighted by him. 
Earl Godwin was a harsh rough man, and would 
not conceal his anger; but the gentle Editha, 
who was likened to '^ a rose growing out of a 
thorny stem,'' tried to soften matters between 
them. 

Yet she did not succeed : nor, indeed, had she 
much opportunity of trying her power; for King 
Edward sent her away to the monastery, at Win- 
chester, and there she remained the rest of her 
days. 

King Edward had no son; but the real heir 
to his crown was his nephew, Edgar Atheling. 
Ekirl Godwin, however, had still a great deal of 
power over the mind of the king ; and as he was 
an ambitious man, he did all he could to make 
him proclaim his own son Harold the heir. 

In this he did not succeed, for the king died 
without having come to any decision; but 
Harold being on the spot, and having much in- 
fluence over the court, prevailed on the people at 
once to acknowledge him as king. 
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THE NORMANS. 



.lAM THE I., CALLED ALSO WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR. 

was now near six hundred years since the 
IS had been fixed in England, and since the 
IS were chased into Wales, or brought into 
ade. They had dropped the name of Saxon, 
iirere called English, wherever they were 
oned. 

sy had of late been declining as a people; 
were becoming slothful and heavy, greedy 
uxurious livers; and, .though among them 
to be found a great many simple virtues, 

vices were on the increase. 

the death of King Edward the Confessor, 
d, who had assumed the crown by the con- 
of the people, found himself immediately 
ied by a very powerful enemy. 
e Normans, who occupied that part of 
e which is called Normandy, were the de- 
ants of our old acquaintance the sea-kings ; 
iad become a people greatly superior to the 
sh in warlike arts, and they were also more 
d. 

* chief of this people, William, Duke of 
andy, was a man of great ability; and 
of his followers were also men of sufficieiit 
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quickness and information to make them for- 
midable antagonists to the English. 

They were a most enterprising people : had 
spared no pains to make themselves accomplished 
in all the arts which were practised in those days. 
Many of them had begun to visit the East, 
and their taste in architecture and poetry was on 
the increase. 

But at the same time they were a stern, harsh, 
tyrannical race ; and, despising with all their 
hearts the native English, you will find that 
they practised on them every species of injustice 
and cruelty. 

The Duke William of Normandy no sooner 
heard of the death of Edward the Confessor, than 
he determined to invade England. He pleaded 
an old promise which he had in former times 
obliged Harold to make, when he had him in his 
power; but Harold, though he allowed having 
made the promise, said he should not keep it, as 
it was only wrested from him by fear of William *s 
power. 

And he gathered together a very large army, 
and landed in Sussex. Harold, also, hastily as- 
sembled all his forces, and went to meet him. 
The armies met near Hastings ; and William sent 
an offer to Harold to decide the battle by single 
combat, and thus spare the blood of their soldiers. 
This Harold refused, and both the armies spent 
the night in sight of each other; the English in 
songs and feasting, the Normans in devotion. 

At day-break the battle began : it was a 
dreadful combat, and both the English and Nor- 
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mans fought bravely ; but, after a terrible slaugh- 
ter, Harold, making a furious attack at the head 
of his Eoglish with their heavy battle-axes, was 
(lain by an arrow from the Norman army; aod, 
when he fell, the enemy easily obtained a victory 
over his dispirited army. 




Thus William won the Battle of Hastings, and, 
by it, the crown and kingdom of England. The 
flower of the English lay dead on the field ; and 
tbe people, quite overpowered by the calamity, 
made no opposition. The clergy came to meet 
bim, submitting themselves to bis government; 
and, when he reached London, he was immedi- 
ately crowned at Westminster Abbey: and thus 
mded the Saxon kings. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 
CONTINUED. 

It was in the year of our Lord 1066, that the 
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Saxon race was driven from the throne of England, 
and the Normans began to reign. 

There was not much difference between the 
Normans and Saxons at this period in their dress 
or general fashions. King Edward the Confessor, 
having lived much in Normandy, and brought 
many French over with him; his Saxon subjects 
learned to affect their habits and manners ; and, 
at court, Norman-French was spoken. 

They wore the tunic shorter ; their cloaks were 
smaller ; and their hairs were clipped, and their 
beards shaven in imitation of the French; but 
still the bulk of the people in England spoke the 
Saxon tongue, and wore their hair and beards 
long: all except the priests, who were close 
shaven at the back of the head. 

But when King William came, and brought 
with him a host of his Norman knights, whom he 
put into all places of power and authority, he 
made it his aim to do away as fast as possible 
with all the English fashions, that the people 
might consider themselves as all one race, and 
that there might not be hostility against himself 
and his followers. 

In managing this point, however, he had more 
trouble than you can well imagine; for, on the 
one hand, he was surrounded by fierce Norman 
barons and knights, who had followed him to 
England for the sake of what could be gained 
there ; and who were so powerful in themselves, 
that King William trembled on the throne for fear 
of them. 

And, on the other hand, there were the English 
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or SaxoDs, who found themselves stripped of 
their family estates, and of all the honours they 
had been used to enjoys and seeing the greedi- 
ness of the Normans, felt themselves much ag- 
grieved, and were continually disposed to break 
out into rebellion. 

It was natural that the king should be more 
partial to his own people than to the conquered 
nation; and natural that the English should be 
jealous and impatient of the tyranny of their 
masters ; but, at first, William endeavoured to 
steer a just course among them. 

After a very little while, however, we find that 
he gave way to his Normans ; and the history of 
the poor English from this period, and for several 
reigns afterwards, was a melancholy one. 

Not merely did the king put his nobles into all 
the best of the estates of the Saxons, and allow 
them to build castles, where they ruled like so 
many little kings over all the people round them, 
but he sent over to Normandy for Nonnan priests, 
and turned many of the Saxon monks and 
bishops out of their offices to make way for them. 

This grieved the people extremely. The Nor- 
man priests had, many of them, been accustomed 
to go to war, like common soldiers, and they 
tyrannized over the Saxons terribly. 

Among other instances of this, there was, at 
Croyland, in Lincolnshire, an old and very cele- 
brated monastery, where, in former times, the 
Saxon abbots and monks had lived in great state, 
and where they had often afforded shelter and 
hospitality to the poor and distressed. 
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And there was a smaller religious dwelling be- 
longing to this monastery, built at some little 
distance from it; and, unfortunately, very near 
the dwelling of a great Norman follower of King 
William, named Ives Tailbois. 

This nobleman wanted to get possession of the 
monks' dwelling, and bring over some Normans 
instead of them, to place in it. 

The monks, however, were so peaceable, that 
it was difficult to find fault with them. They 
always took care to approach him with the great- 
est respect, bending one knee to the earth as 
they spoke: they would not retort upon him 
when he spoke sharply to them. 

But when they found that he let loose his dogs 
upon them and their poultry and sheep, and killed 
and maimed their cattle, they quietly packed up 
all their books, their vestments, and vessels, and 
banished themselves from their own house and 
dwelling. 

It was the king's wish to do away with the 
English or Saxon language as much as possible ; 
and he consequently caused all the laws, and all 
the different public papers, to be written in Nor- 
man-French ; and his bishops seized all the 
copies they could find of the Scriptures and of re- 
ligious books which were written in Saxon ; and 
caused the prayers and service to be performed 
in the Latin tongue, which none of the common 
people, nor even the nobles, understood. 

And the king set on foot schools for the people, 
and ordered that nothing but French or Latin 
should be taught in these schools, that the mid- 
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die classes might the sooner forget their native 
tongue. 

But yet, with all this, and though a sort of Nor- 
man-French was written and spoken for a great 
many years by the better classes in England, it 
is curious to find how much more of the Saxon 
there is in our tongue now than of the French. 

For instance, out of sixty-nine words which 
make up the Lord's Prayer, there are only five 
words which are not Saxon. 

Among other acts of William the Conqueror 
which distressed the English greatly, was his lay- 
ing waste large tracts of land, and converting 
them into forests; where the deer were reared, 
and where no Englishman was allowed to enter 
under very heavy penalties. 

The Normans were all fond of the chase: and, 
in order to obtain game and room for the exer- 
cise of their spoits, they made no scruple of turn- 
ing the poor out of their houses and lands; and, 
if one of the English ventured to shoot at a stray 
deer, he was either put to death, or sentenced to 
lose an eye or a hand. 

The English were not allowed to have arms in 
their houses; and they were obliged to put otkt 
their fires and lights at the sound of the curfewj^ 
bell, about eight o'clock in the evening. This wtt 
not an uncommon law in France and other partSv- 
of Europe at that time, and it had been uiS&i in 
England long before ; but it was unpopular among 
the people. 

William the Conqueror was not a happy man. 
He looked round him, and saw none in whom he 
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might trust: the Normans with their castles and 
large bands of armed followers — the injured Sax- 
ons with their angry feelings, and the remembrance 
of their forefathers' glory — and his own children, 
also ; all conspired to vex and distress him. 

For William had three sons, Robert, and 
William Rufus, and Henry ; and from their very 
boyhood these were all inclined to quarrel with 
one* another. Robert was a bold and brave boy, 
and had some generosity; but he accused his 
brothers of setting his father against him, and 
this, whether true or not, was resented by them. 

One day, partly in spite, and partly in frolic, 
William and Henry took it into their heads to 
throw water over Robert, as he was passing 
through a court in the castle. The prince flew 
into a passion, and drawing his sword, ran up 
stairfi to be revenged; and, had it not been for 
the exertions of the servants, and even of the king 
himself, he would certainly have committed some 
terrible act of vengeance on the spot. 

Nothing could prevail on him, as it was, to re- 
main under the same roof with his brothers ; but 
he went off that very night to the city of Rouen. 

From this time Robert went to war with William 
and Henry, and even with his father, for the 
possession of Normandy; which King William 
had left when he came to conquer England : and 
a great many of the Normans, and also the King 
of France, assisted him, and proclaimed Robert 
Duke of Normandy. 

But King William would not submit thus to 
lose his ancient dukedom, though it was to a son; 
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and, as he had brought over Normans to conquer 
England, so now he carried bauk English (o con- 
qner NormaDdy. 

The ftTmonr which was worn ia those days 
covered the body all over: even the face was only 
partially seen : and when King William met his 
•on Robert in battle, neither of them knew the 
other. 

And Robert, being young and strong, attacked 
his lather with such violence that he was in great 
danger: he was wounded in the hand his horse 
fell from under him and the prince was just 
lifting up hts hand to strike off his head when 

I William called oat and Robert knew his father a 

I voice. 




Hcimfyln-ac 



Hiea this passionate young man was so shocked 
*t die thought of the crime he had been about to 
commit, that he leaped off his horse and threw 
himself on his knees, entreating his father to for- 
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The old king wept, and took him to his arms, 
and all the soldiers saw that the father and son 
were reconciled that day. 

There is still in existence at the town of Bayeux, 
in Normandy, a very curious piece of needlework, 
called, the Bayeux tapestry. It is two hundred 
and twelve feet in length, and is worked in 
coloured worsteds, like a sampler. 

It is generally supposed to have been worked 
by William the Conqueror's wife, Matilda ; but, 
at any rate, it must have been worked not much 
later than the conquest of England. 

It is a sort of picture history, and the object of 
it was to shew forth all the events of the con- 
quest : and we find there King Harold promis- 
ing William to give up his claim to England ; 
and then the Conqueror's coming over with his 
army ; and the Battle of Hastings, &c. ; all worked 
in worsted. 

It is curious to look at this piece of workman- 
ship, now more 'than seven hundred years old ; 
and* to see by it the dresses, the armour, &c. of 
our ancestors. 

There we see the hauberk, that curious tunic 
made of steel rings, which for a long time was 
manufactured with more or less fineness for the 
soldiers of those days : sometimes the whole body 
glittered over with lozenges or diamonds of steel, 
which were woven in with the rings. 

Then each warrior carried his shield upon his 
arm, and on the shield was generally some figure or 
motto, which was peculiar to himself or his family. 
Sometimes it was a lion, sometimes a dragon, 
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mes a hart; all according to the \i'earer*s 
but it was reckoned a great disgrace to 
is shield : they were, at this time, much 
the shape of a boy's kite. 
Normans made great use of bows and 
, which were unknown to the Saxons ; and 
veapons in their hands were the most fatal 
ibat of any known before the invention of 
irder. 

is always a horrible and dreadful calamity 

; but, in those times, it was far worse than 

men fought hand to hand ; and the contest 

ten gained more by main strength than by 



[LLIAM RUFUS, OR WILLIAM IL 

18 is the Latin word for red ; and the colour 
liam the Second's hair being red, gained 
e name. 

iam the Conqueror, having reigned in 
id twenty years, died in the year 1087; and, 
in his will given Normandy to his eldest 
Lobert, he afterwards bestowed England 
William, the second son ; while Henry, the 
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have had England, as well as Normandy; and 
they encouraged this bold and passionate young 
prince to conspire against William Rufus. 

But William, though a brutal savage himself, 
and perhaps as little worthy of wearing a crown 
as ever monarch was, was shrewd enough to gain 
over many people to his side ; while Robert, being 
imprudent and squandering away all his money, 
soon lost every advantage, and was more at his 
brother's mercy every day. 

Just at this time a very great number of the 
chief nobles and kings in Europe were stirred up 
to go into the holy country of Judaea, where our 
Saviour had lived and taught while on earth; 
there to fight against the unbelieving nations who 
had got possession of this sacred ground. 

Not only had Mahometans and others gained 
possession of Jerusalem and the neighbouring 
countries, but it was feared that they would push 
on their conquests much further ; and that, if the 
Christians did not attack them, they would be in 
great danger. 

They had already acquired greater part of 
Spain ; and their dominion extended a great way 
in Africa: it was therefore not merely a holy 
war, though the monks generally represented it 
. so; and though a great number of people went 
solely for the purpose of rescuing Jerusalem, 
there was no doubt a necessity for checking the 
progress of Mahometans. 

However it might be, there certainly never was 
so much ardour in any wars as in these wars of 
the Cross, otherwise called crusades; and the 
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pope, who was the great bishop of the Church, 
and all the religious men, spared no labour in 
preaching up to the kings and nobles of Europe, 
the duty of going to these crusades. 

They who intended to go, put a red cross upon 
their shoulders as a sign that they were devoted 
to this cause ; and many noble warriors turned 
their backs upon their country, and families, 
and friends, for several years; and went to 
encounter all the dangers and hardships of the 
crusades. 

They who went were often tossed about in 
their small inconvenient vessels for a length of 
time: sometimes the^ were driven on shore in 
Africa ; sometimes on strange islands ; and, not 
being used to the climate, many of them took fe- 
vers in consequence of the burning heat, and 
many fell victims to the plague. 

Among those who were inspired with the strong- 
est desire to attack the infidels in the Holy Land, 
was Robert, of Normandy, the eldest brother of 
William Rufus ; but the undertaking was expen- 
sive, and he had, as I have told you, squandered 
his wealth very foolishly. 

It came into his mind then, to pledge his duke- 
dom of Normandy to his crafty brother William, 
who was always ready enough to take advantage 
of his troubles ; and he, accordingly, paid Robert 
ten thousand marks: and Robert gave up Nor- 
mandy and went off to the Holy Land . 

But William did not long enjoy his bargain. 
While he was hunting in the great New Forest, 
which his father had made, a gentleman, called 
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Walter Tyrrell, who was huoting with him, shot 
an arrow at a deer that was runaing by. 

Before the arrow reached the deer, it struck the 
bough of a tree, which changed its direction, and 
it pierced the heart of William Rufua, who was 
at that moment riding under the tree, and he fell 
down dead on the spot. 

So little did the people care about him, that 
they let his body lie unnoticed for some time in 
the forest, and not even his brother Henry, who 
was bunting in another part of the wood, came to 




look at it ; but, at last, it was brought in by "some 
poor country people, and buried. 
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HENRY I, OR BEAUCLERC 

Aad now there were but 
two of WiUiam tbe Conquer 
or'a SODS left ; and William 
Rufus had left no children 
M, that either Robert or 
Henry was to be King of 
England. 

But Robert was afar off in 
the Holy land, and Henry 
was on the spot, and had got 
possession of the royal trea- C^^M 
sure, and was, besides in h^ . 

lore with an English lady, Matilda, the niece of 
that Edgar Atheling who should have been king 
when Edward the Confessor died. 

And when Henry had married her, the English 
were in hopes they should be treated with more 
kindness by the Normans than heretofore ; and 
that Matilda, who was one of themselves, would 
be able to procure them some privileges from 
Henry. 

They knew little of Robert; but Henry had 
lived among them, and the priests liked htm 
best, because he was a scholar, and had got the 
name of Beauclerc, which is French for good 
scholar. 

So Heary was proclaimed king : nor was any 
tiling beard of poor Robert till after the marriage 
had taken place. 
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Thea he came back again from his crusade, 
and laid claim to the English throne: but his 
brother offered to give him a certain sum of 
money if he would renounce this claim ; and it 
was agreed that if Henry died without children, 
Robert should succeed him. 

Robert was very well content with this, and 
lived two months with his brother in England ; 
after which he returned to Normandy. But he 
was, every way, a sad manager : he neglected the 
necessary affairs both of his household and his 
kingdom. Sometimes his subjects cheated him; 
and sometimes he pillaged them ; and at length 
they were so weary of him, that they petitioned 
Henry to come over and take the government of 
Normandy upon himself. 

And Henry, who was ambitious and selfish, very 
readily caught at this, and not only took Nor- 
mandy to himself, but carried back his brother 
Robert a prisoner to England, and shut him up in 
Cardiff Castle, where the poor prince remained all 
the rest of his life; and, I am afraid, if the whole 
truth were known, it would be found that he was 
treated with great cruelty while thus confined. 

His death did not happen until twenty-eight 
years after; and he was buried in Gloucester 
Cathedral, where there is his tomb, with a figure 
in armour lying upon it, carved in heart of oak : 
the tomb too is made of wood in the shape of a 
chest, and the figure is covered with a wire grat- 
ing to preserve it : the head has a coronet on it ; 
and the body has a hauberk of chain mail ; and the 
legs are crossed, to shew that he was a crusader. 
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Henry, though KlnK of England, was not hap- 
]Hei than his father had been. He had a son, 
William, who was to be his heir, and whom he 
exceedingly loved. This son was returning with 
his sister and another brother from Normandy. 
King Henry was not with them in the vessel by 
which they came, which was called " The White 
Ship." 

It was quite a new vessel, and commanded by 
a captain, called Filz-Stephen; but this man al- 
lowed the sailors to get drunk, and theydrove the 
tbip upon a rock. 

As soon as Fitz-Stephen saw the danger, he got 
out the boat and put the prince into it ; but just 
as they were leaving the vessel, William heard 
his sister's voice, and he could not bear to leave 
her to be drowned. 

Then, when he came near the ship to take her 
ia, so many people jumped into the little boat, 
that it sank, and they were all drowned. 
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This calamity affected the king so much, that 
he never smiled again. His queen, Matilda, had 
long been dead, and he had married another lady, 
named Adeliza, daughter of the Duke de Lou- 
vain. She was a very beautiful and accomplished 
woman, and a great patroness of literature, so 
much so, that the poets of the day were proud to 
address their verses to her ; and one of them 
dedicated a book about animals to the ** Bel Alice," 
as she was called. She had no children by King 
Henry, but brought as much comfort to his sad 
heart as any one could do ; and when he died, 
which was in the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
she married one of his most faithful followers, 
William de Albini, Earl of Arundel. King Henry 
reigned thirty-five years. 

» « « « » 4» « 

After the death of Harry Beauclerc, there was 
a time of great trouble in England . 

All his children had died during his lifetime 
excepting his daughter Matilda, who was mar- 
ried, and she having a little son called Henry, 
after his grandfather, it was to be supposed that 
this child would be one day King of England. 

And so he was, and we shall hear much of him 
as Henry the Second ; but before that time came, 
the barons, who had been growing more and more 
powerful during the last reign, took it into their 
heads to choose a king for themselves, who, as 
he owed his crown to them, would, they thought, 
in return be more likely to allow them to act as 
they pleased. 

For I must now tell you, that the last King 



I 
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Henry had tried to check these barons much 
more than they liked. They were very willing to 
swear allegiance to him ; but it was only on con- 
dition they might rule exactly as they pleased 
over the people below them. 

And as they often exercised a power over these 
vassals (as they were called) which was not ac- 
cording to law, a natural strife began between 
the power of the law and the power of the great 
men of the realm ; and it was found impossible to 
preserve peace and justice in the country, unless 
the law were to be maintained. 

And there was also another great and power- 
fill party which began to be too strong for the 
law, as it stood, to keep it in check for the good 
of the whole country ; and this was the party of 
the clergy. 

While the barons were so powerful, indeed, it 
was not amiss that there should be this party op- 
posed to them, or else the whole kingdom would 
certainly have fallen into their hands. But still 
it was impossible that a people should be well 
governed while there were so many who did not 
choose to submit to laws which were made for 
the good of all. 

That you may see how it was with the clergy, 
I will tell you that they had not only gained from 
the kings of England the liberty of not paying 
taxes; but also of being tried and judged when 
accused of any crime, not by a jury of English- 
men, but by a council of clergymen only. 

And it was said, that, about this time, more 
than an hundred murders were committed by 
E 
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clergymen, which were not punished in any way, 
because the offenders were not tried by the law 
of the land, but only by the clergy themselves, 
who did not like to sentence one of their own 
body to be punished. 

In short, the clergy had still more power than 
the barons, for they also had rich lands, and 
dwellings, and followers, and all these privileges 
besides: and the common people of England 
were often in double terror from them, because 
the clergy had likewise the terrible power of 
excommunication: which meant, in those days, 
forbidding a person to come to mass, or take the 
sacraments, and forbidding other people to do 
him the common offices of kindness; and also 
adjudging him, in the hearing of the Church, to 
be worthy of eternal death, so long as the sentence 
of excommunication was not taken off him. 

And yet I do not mean to say that the clergy 
were for the most part tyrannical or cruel over 
the common people, unless when they happened 
to oppose themselves particularly to their wishes, 
and then their power was tremendous; but in 
general, the English looked upon them as their 
best friends, and always fled to them when they 
were persecuted by the barons. 

Very often the clergy interfered and protected 
them, and no baron, though ever so mighty, 
dared to attack a person who had fled to the 
sanctuary of the Church. 

This was the state of things at the time of 
Henry the First's death. The whole country was 
covered with strong castles, in each of which a 
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baron lived like the chief of a band of robbers, 
Ktting law, if he pleased, at defiance, and con- 
tinually going to war with the other barons; and 
if thej were not strong enough to attack the 
master, they wreaked their malice upon the man, 
often plundering the poor unoffending vassals. 

You may think how happy those poor people 
were who happened to be the servants of a good 
master; but it is a happier state by far, when 
poor men are not left to the chances of rich men 
being mild or cruel, and when there is but one 
law for rich and poor, which all must obey. 

And it is the pleasantest thing belonging to 
history, that we can see as we read it, how many 
bad and unjust laws have given place to good 
ones; how much misery of man*s making has 
been made to give way to comfort and happiness; 
and how far better off the human race is, every 
hundred years, than the last. 

I toldyou the barons had chosen themselves a 
king. This king was Stephen, nephew to the late 
King Henry, and he was a good monarch, who 
would in better times have served the nation 
well; but as he had no right to be king, the 
greater part of his reign was passed in contests 
with Matilda and her son Henry. 

And several of the barons remained firmly on 
her side, particularly William de Albini, Earl of 
Arundel, who had married the late king's widow, 
and sometimes Matilda prevailed, sometimes 
Stephen. 

But at length it was settled that Stephen 
should remain on the throne for his life, but 
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Uiat then Henry should succeed him. Nor was it 
long before this event took place, Stephen dyiof 
in 1160; after about twenty-five years of trouble 
to the nation, and small enjoyment either to him- 
self or to Matilda, whom he had so long opposed. 

Before we can say any thing of Henry the Se- 
cond's reign, I must tell you that the fashions 
in dress underwent some little alteration during 
the fifty years before it. The Normans no longer 
cropped their hair as in the time uf the Conquenw, 
but wore it ridiculously long; and this fashion 
was very displeasing to the clergy, so much so, 
that one of them preached a sermon against it, 
which was so eloquent that the people were all in 
tears, and the clei^yman, taking advantage of his 
opportunity, whipped a pair of scissors out of his 
long large sleeves and cropped the whole con 
gregation 

Then there was another 
very absuid fashion The 
line courtiers took it into 
their heads to wear peaked 
toed shoes the points of 
which were stuffed with tow 
and twisted round like a 

The mantles that were now 
worn viete of very fine cloth 
and lined with nch furs We 
are told of one mantle worn 
by Henry the First, which 
was lined with sables and 
cost £100 But when we talk <■ 
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of money in those days, we must remember how 
much further it went then than now. 

To make this clearer, it is certain that a silver 
penny in Henry the First^s time would have pur- 
chased as large a quantity of provisions as five 
shillings will in our own time. So that a pound 
then and a pound now were of very different 
value: that is, the pound in those times would 
purchase G^ve times as much food as the same 
sum in our own. 

Henry the First coined a great deal of silver 
in the course of his reign, and had several mints, 
where the metal was melted and stamped. 

But it was all, I believe, silver money; very 
little gold was coined till the reign of Edward the 
Third, which was two hundred and twenty-eight 
years later, and no copper till very long after that. 



HENRY II. 

And now came Henry the Second to the throne 
of England. 

Do you wish to know what he saw, on look- 
ing n>und his kingdom? You may then pay a 
visit to three different sets of people. 

Let us go the Abbey or Monastery. 

You will find that the religious houses are 
sometimes called monasteries, and sometimes 
convents. 

The difference between a monastery and a con- 
vent was, that a monastery was inhabited by 
mumks, solitary men who lived in separate cells; 
E 3 
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and though they lived under one house, they only 
in general met at meal-times and at their de- 
votions. 

But CONVENTS were societies of friars, or 
brothers, who withdrew from the world at large, 
but lived together in fellowship, a society of 
united brethren: there were none of them in 
England till several years after Henry the Se- 
cond's death. 

Abbeys and priories were the largest and 
wealthiest monasteries, the heads of which were 
called abbots or priors, and sat in the upper house 
of parliament, on the same footing as the barons 
of the realm. 

The bishops were a degree higher than the 
abbots, wearing mitres of pure gold: the abbots 
did not at first wear mitres at all, but when they 
obtained leave to do so, they were directed to be 
made of silver, gilt, in order to distinguish them 
from those of the bishops. 




Bishoft' Coft. 

The abbot led a life of great state in his mo- 
nastery; he was regarded as the father and lord 
of his house, and no appeal was allowed from his 
decision. 

He was empowered to shut up any untractable 
mbnks^ for any length of time in solitary rooms 
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Of prisons, and to inflict sevei'e bodily punish- 
ment upon them. 

The abbots and bishops had many of them 
schools belonging to the monasteries, where the 
youth were taught: they distributed provisions 
and medicines to the poor, and were always 
ready to receive travellers. The young monks 
were taught to write beautifully, and thus it was 
that many books were preserved, which otherwise 
would have perished before the invention of 
printing. 

The abbeys or monasteries were generally built 
on very pleasant spots of ground, near a river, if 
possible, for the convenience of fishing ; and their 
gardens were the best then known. They culti- 
vated fruits of all kinds, vines in large quantities, 
and wine was made from the vineyards of Eng- 
land, equal in quality to foreign wine. 

Now let us visit the baron in his castle. 

Had you lived at that time, you would have 
found the castles indeed very large, but so much 
space taken up with fortifications that there was 
little room for comforts. The great men were shut 
in between walls of immense thickness, con- 
structed for. strength, but not for convenience; 
for they had not often more than one or two 
rck>ms on a floor; and the soldiers who lived 
below their lord were crowded together and slept 
on trusses of straw. 

The rooms were badly lighted, except the state 
rooms, which had a good window or two; few 
had any other light than what came through 
chinks or loop-holes in the walls. 
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They were very comfortless : floors roughly 
planked above, and covered with rushes only; 
huge massy tables, and coarse benches and set- 
tles. Noble fires, however, blazed in the great 
chimneys, and the tables were loaded with meat 
at morning, noon, and night; but the common 
provision of the soldiers was coarse though 
plentiful. 

There were not till long afterwards any nicely 
cultivated gardens or pleasure-grounds belonging 
to the castles; all seemed made for soldiers and 
horses. Ladies, indeed, lived there with their 
lords, and used to go out with them, hunting and 
hawking; and when the castle was attacked by 
an enemy and the baron was absent, the lady 
often defended it as valiantly as he. There was 
always, at least, one moat, with a drawbridge 
over it, surrounding the castle; but sometimes 
there were two moats or ditches, an outer and an 
inner, so that if one was taken there was still 
another to come. 

And now for the people. 

If you had visited the tovms in those days, you 
would have seen many marks of improvement. 
Many of them now possessed royal charters : that 
is, the king had conferred upon the townsmen 
such privileges as, for instance, the liberty of 
giving away their daughters in marriage, as they 
pleased, without asking the consent of their lord 
or baron ; or such as the liberty of leaving their 
property to their children when they died. 

Again, you would find some new towns rising 
up in the country, near the dwelling of a great 
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lord; and if you enquired, you would find that 
this great lord had, in order to encourage traders 
to settle near him, given them exemption from all 
payment of taxes and tolls; or perhaps if each 
trader paid a halfpenny a year to the lord, no 
further burden was imposed upon him. 

But then, when it was only a baron who 
granted the charter, it was most frequently but 
for his life ; whereas, what was given by the king 
was in general given for ever. And now you 
would find if you went into many a thriving town 
of England, that the townsmen had the liberty of 
making by-laws for their own government, and 
building walls for their own defence, and choosing 
magistrates and a council of their own ; and in 
return for this, that they paid an annual tax in 
money to the king. 

If you visited these towns, you would find the 
inhabitants busied in woollen manufactures, and 
dying and dressing of cloth. You would see fo- 
reign merchants, German and Flemish, importing 
goods and the precious metals. You would find 
churches rising, far superior to any that had 
before been known in England. 

But if you went into the country and visited 
the hovels of the poor, you would see but little 
improvement. There the poor bondsmen, who 
belonged to the estate, might be bought or sold 
at the pleasure of their masters; perhaps they 
had a little piece of land belonging to their cot- 
tage, which they might cultivate if their lord 
allowed them time, not else. 

Bat they seemed born only to do his pleasure, 
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and they were not allowed to marry, or dispose of 
their children in marriage, without his consent. 

And now we must remember that Henry the 
Second could not see things as we see them : for 
he had been brought up in the notions of his 
time, not of ours; and we can easily imagine 
that he must have felt extremely surprised and 
alarmed, when all on a sudden he found himself 
fighting with the whole power of the Church. 

And this really happened, when he only in- 
tended to conquer the obstinacy of one man, and 
that man was 

THOMAS A BECKE1\ 

Thomas a Becket was the son of a citizen of 
London, and of a Syrian woman. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of London, and for some time 
was known to King Henry only as a clever, active 
young man, who loved pleasure, and was useful 
in business, and who would be ready to do any 
thing the king pleased. 

The king was very desirous of having an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who would be willing to 
cut off some of those great privileges of the clergy 
which we have mentioned as so dangerous. 

And when this high office became vacant, 
Henry thought he could not do better than give 
it to Becket. 

But he did not know the man. Becket was no 
sooner made archbishop, than he left off all his 
gay and splendid habits; he seemed to have left 
off also all disposition to please his royal master. 
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and to desire nothing but to promote the power 
of the Church. 

At the same time he took very great pains to 
please the people ; washing the feet of the poor, 
and ministering to the sick. 

A clergyman had committed a very shocking 
crime, and the king insisted upon it that he 
should be tried by the magistrate. But Becket 
stiffly opposed it, as contrary to the usages of the 
Church. 

Then the king called a great council of the 
nobility and clergy, and begged they would assist 
him in changing this custom, and passing some 
laws which should render clergymen liable to be 
tried for wrong-doing in the same manner as 
other men. 

After some consideration these laws were all 
subscribed to by the bishops and nobles ; Becket, 
himself, at length agreeing to do as the rest 
did. 

But in this he was certainly either hasty or 
insincere; for the Pope of Rome, not choosing 
to agree to these laws, Becket immediately al- 
tered his mind concerning them ; and putting 
on his episcopal robes, and bearing the crosier 
in his hand, he went to the king's palace, and 
marching straight into the room where Henry 
and his barons were assembled, he protested 
against the new laws, and revoked his late assent 
to them. 

This conduct astonished and irritated the king, 
who now bitterly repented having put hini into 
such a station; and what was Henry's indig- 
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natioD, when a few days afterwards, he fouod 
that Becket was goDe over to the pope, aud when 
there sooa came a sentence of excomniunication 
against his chief ministers, and all whom Becket 
considered as particulaily his enemies. 

It would take much time to relate all that 
passed fr6m this time between the king and 
Becket. Both were wrong, and both in some 
points were right. But the king gradually be- 
came more and more exasperated against Becket, 
while Becket himself could not, or did not choose 
to yield in the least to the king, but rather 
seemed to take pride in contradicting him. 

They were, however, at length, outwardly re- 
conciled, and had a meeting, at which the king 
forgave the archUshop, and the archbishop gave 
his blessing to the king, and Becket after this 
went over again to Ejigland. 

But the way in which he conducted himself on 
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his return provoked Henry more than ever. In- 
stead of quietly going to discharge the duties 
of a Christian bishop in his diocese, he made a 
journey through Kent virith all the splendour 
and state of a sovereign, and proceeding towards 
London, he excommunicated the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Salisbury, and suspended the Archbishop 
of York. 

He also excommunicated one man for having 
spoken against him, and another for having cut 
off the tail of one of his horses. 

At this time King Henry was in Normandy ; and 
when he heard of Becket*s behaviour, and when 
the bishops whom he had denounced came over 
to complain of his treatment of them, his anger 
passed all prudent bounds, and he hastily ex- 
claimed, ''And have I then no true friends among 
the cowards who eat my bread ? not one who will 
rid me of this turbulent priest?" 

His words were heard; and though no one 
dared to make answer, there were those in his 
presence who inferred that the king would be 
glad Becket were murdered. There is no reason 
at all to believe that Henry had any such idea. 

He was doubtless quite bewildered at the dif- 
ficulty of dealing with this man, and we may take 
his words as only expressing his wish that any 
one would devise a way by which he could get 
the better of him. 

However, four of the king's knights, building 
Qpon his words, set out directly for Canterbury, 
with the full purpose of murdering the arch- 
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And they executed this bad purpose but too 
soon. Their appearance^ in the town had occa- 
sioned some conjecture, and the archbishop was 
advised to keep within. 

But he refused, and went as usual to attend 
vespers at the cathedral. He was just ascending 
the steps of the choir when the four knights, with 
twelve compauions. all armed, burst into the 
church, esclaiming loudly, "Where is the arch- 
bishop? where is the traitor?" 

*' Here is the archbishop," answered Becket, 
looking loftily on them, " but he is no traitor." 
At that moment the knights fell upon him, and 
knocking him dowa with repeated blows, he ex- 
pired at the foot of St. Sennet's altar. 




Thus died Thomas a Becket, and his death, 
besides beiug an act of murder and sacnlege, 
was productive of very unhappy consequences 
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to both the king and the people. The clergy 

I threw all the blame of Becket's death upon Henry, 

f and the people believing them, were thenceforth 

less inclined to think favourably of any thing the 

king could do for them. 

The next thing that was to be done, was to 
rank Becket with the saints and martyrs, and to 
build a sumptuous shrine in Canterbury Cathedral 
to his memory : and it was reported that wonder- 
ful cures were wrought there; that even dead 
men were brought to life by touching the sacred 
tomb. 

And for three or four hundred years after, 
troops of pilgrims constantly resorted to the tomb 
of St. Thomas, kneeling and making confession 
of their sins, and appealing to him for help, as if^ 
he was their intercessor with God. 

Richer people brought with them gifts, which 
they offered up at the shrine, and which amount- 
ed to a very large sum in the course of a year ; 
in one year as mnch as eight hundred and thirty- 
two pounds, and in another as much as nine hun- 
dred and fifty-four. 

I^e shrine of Thomas a Becket is still standing 
in his cathedral; but the time for pilgrims to 
kneel and pray and offer gifts there, is gone by ; 
and those who go now, may well be thankful that 
it is so ; for now they have the clear language of 
the Bible to guide them, and they know that 
"there is but one Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus." 

And no monks stand about the shrine now, 
persuading the people to believe in miracles said 
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to have beeu performed there; but the beautiful 
building remains, and every one who goes may 
still lift up his heart in silence to God, and pray 
to be cured of his infirmities: and where is He 
who does not believe that those prayers, if offered 
in faith, will be heard ? 



HENRY XL, CONTINUED. 

When Becket was gone, it may be supposed 
that King Henry had greater peace in his king- 
dom. But this was not so. His life was one 
long struggle with the barons and the Church, 
and with his own family. 

He had succeeded in demolishing some of the 
*castles, and had given some privileges to the 
poorer people ; so that they were better off now 
than they had been before since the Conquest. 

But the manner of Becket's death raised so 
many enemies against him, that he was obliged 
entirely to give up any attempt to make new laws 
for the clergy; and, consequently, they remained 
even more powerful at the close of his reign than 
at the beginning. 

And in his family his sorrows were many, and 
not undeserved, since he had chosen to take for 
his queen a woman of very bad character, merely 
for ambition^s sake; and then, when he found 
himself unhappy, he sought the company of other 
women. 

Among others, there was one very beautiful girl 
caUed Rosamond, whom King Henry loved ex- 
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tremely, and, because he dreaded lest the queen 
should ill treat her if she found out his attach- 
ment, he concealed her in a labyrinth in Wood- 
stock Park. 

And, as stories say, the queen after some time 
discovered the secret of this labyrinth, and found 
her way quite into Fair Rosamond's presence ; 
and, when there, this cruel queen held out a bowl 
of poison to Rosamond, and obliged her to drink 
it, while she held a dagger to her breast. 

But if she hoped, when her rival was gone, 
that King Henry would love her better, she was 
very much mistaken, since he could not but hate 
her cruelty, and mourn for poor Rosamond. 
Besides this, the queen made him miserable by 
her bad temper, and by constantly leading his 
sons to quarrel with him and with one another. 

It does not appear that the king's sons had 
any good reason for complaint against their fa- 
ther; on the contrary, he had done every thing 
possible to secure a peaceful succession to the 
throne for them. 

He had, in particular, caused hi^ eldest son, 
Henry, to be crowned king in his lifetime, in 
order that all the barons and clergy might swear 
allegiance to him; and he had assigned portions 
of his inheritance to his other sons. 

But they would not wait for his death, but 
complained that they were not put into direct pos- 
session of power; and the three eldest, Henry, 
Richard, and Geoffrey, escaped from England, 
and went abroad to raise an army with which to 
attack their old father. 

F 3 

J 
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It is said, that one reason why these young men 
complained of their father, was, that he would 
not allow them the sports usual to their age, 
and was very severe in punishing any free and 
riotous conduct even among those nearest to him 
at court. 

And, indeed, it is true that King Henry did not 
make himself popular by encouraging the martial 
sports which the nobles so much loved. 

The Tournament and the Just were among 
the most popular of these amusements. In the 
tournament a number of knights met in a certain 
space of ground, according to fixed regulations 
made on the spot, and dared each other to com- 
bat either on horseback or on foot, but generally 
on horseback ; and as they fought very ardently, 
it often happened that what was begun in sport 
ended in earnest, and verv serious wounds were 
given and taken on both sides. 

Justs were a sort of sportive tournament, only 
undertaken for pastime, and the combatants used 
spears without the usual heads. The art of the 
game was for one combatant to strike another on 
the front of his helmet with the spear, with force 
enough to drive him down backward from his 
horse. 

The combatants came at full speed from dif- 
ferent sides of the course ; and when they met in 
the middle, the clash of their armour and the 
noise of the spears was tremendous. 

To see these diversions, all the lords and ladies 
in the neighbourhood used eagerly to assemble 
together. Temporary galleries were erected 
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Becket's death, though he might not have deli- 
berately intended it; and there were those about 
him who told him he would never be prosperous 
again, until he had made his peace with Heaven^ 
and done penance at the shrine at Canterbury. 

The poor king was too sad and distressed to^ 
oppose their arguments, and^ humbling himself, 
he went to Canterbury. As the beautiful cathe- 
dral rose in sight, he alighted from his horse, and 
took o£f his shoes, after the fashion of pilgrims, 
performing the rest of the journey barefoot. 

And when he reached the shrine, he cast him- 
self on the bare pavement near the tomb, and 
expressed his willingness to su£fer any punish- 
ment the monks might impose upon him : and it 
is enough to rouse any heart to think that these 
creatures pretended to take his punishment and 
forgiveness both into their own hands; and, first 
scourging him as he lay on the ground, after- 
wards aWlved him in God's holy name. 

Nor was he much the happier after this act of 
humiliation; for still his sons* ingratitude lay 
heavy at his heart. The worst pang, however, 
was yet to come. His youngest son, John, 
though even more treacherous and artful than the 
rest, was hrs favourite. 

He, at least, the king thought, would be faith- 
ful to him ; and, in the hope of this, he was com- 
forted under the death of his eldest son. Prince 
Henry. But now, it was suddenly made known 
to him, that this very John was one in a con- 
spiracy against him. 

The miserable father cursed his children in the 
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rness of his heart, and could never prevail 
imself to unsay the terrible words which he 
ed on this occasion. A lingering fever 
tied upon him. Every thing looked dark 
id him. It was plain there were no more 
It days in store for King Henry. He fell 
at Chinon, in Normandy, and finding his end 
Dach, begged to be carried into the church, 
« the altar, where he expired, A. D. 1189. 
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RICHARD I. 1189—1199. 

YOU will not expect to hear much that is 
good of this king, after his rebellious conduct to 
his father; and yet he had his virtues, and the 
people of England were extremely proud of him^ 
because of his courage and success in the Holy 
Wars, and because he was popular in his manners 
towards them. 

They called him Coeur de Lion, which is French 
for Heart of Lion ; likening him, thus, to the fierce 
bat generous king of the forest. 

Even before his father died, he was bent upon 
joining the crusaders in the Holy War; and so 
hW was his heart of ambition to be at the head 
of all that was done, that he could not bear the 
idea of his father s going, for fear he should thus 
be robbed of the glory. 

It is scud, that it was more for the purpose of 
preventing King Henry's undertaking this expe- 
dition than any thing else, that his son quar- 
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reled with him during his later years : if it were 
BO, it makes Richard's conduct still worse. 

However that he, no sooner was the old man 
dead, than Richard prepared a grand armament 
for the Holy Land ; and as these Holy Wars were 
favourite objects with the clergy, Richard be- 
came their darling hero, and they spared no pains 
to raise supplies of money for him. 

The people too, who, for the most part, loved 
the church, and were chiefly governed by its 
authority, were pleased at the idea of the great 
work their king was likely to achieve ; and when 
they saw him at the head of his barons and 
knights, clad in their ponderous armour, with 
their banners flying before them, and proudly 
managing their spirited steeds, they expected 
great things from such noble looking warriors. 

It was long however before any news came 
from King Richard ; for in those days there were 
no swift sailing vessels, or any expeditious modes 
of conveyance. 

But in time the people heard, as they ex- 
pected, that no one of all the kings and great 
men in the Holy Land was so highly thought of 
as Coeur de Lion, and that he was making great 
progress in arms. 

Afterwards news came that he had fallen sick 
of a fever. Then again that he was better, but 
that quarrels had taken place between himself 
and Philip the King of France, and also Leopold 
Duke of Austria. 

Again they heard that Philip of France, and 
the Duke of Austria, being, it was supposed, 
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tired of giving way in every thing to the lion- 
hearted king, who certainly lorded it over them, 
had returned home, and left him to fight almost 
by himself. 

The next report said he prospered all the bet- 
ter for this, and was come up quite to Jerusalem, 
after several victories. But again they heard 
that King Richard was obliged to give up the 
Conquest of the Holy City, just as it seemed to 
be in his grasp : for that, on reviewing bis army, 
he found it so wasted by sickness and desertion, 
that a longer stay would be certain ruin; that, 
therefore, he had concluded a treaty with the 
enemy, and was about to return. 

To see their lion-hearted king again, was a 
joyfiil hope to many a man and woman in Eng- 
land ; but it was not so to every one. John, the 
king's brother, had remained at home all this 
while, and, for some time past, had been secretly 
trying to supplant King Richard, having gained 
over some few nobles and clergymen to his side. 

And as Richard's return was the last thing 
they wished for, you may suppose they were 
not displeased when messengers came, informing 
diem of his sad disasters. For it had so happened, 
that the Duke of Austria, who had often been 
affironted by Richard when they were in the Holy 
Land together, managed to get him into his power 
as he was returning to England with only a few 
attendants, and put him into a prison. 

It was some time before the people of England 
knew what was become of their king, and at 
length, when it was found out that he was in 
A3 ^ 
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prison, the duke refused to let him go unless a 
large sum of money were paid down for his ran- 
som^ thereby obliging the king to lie still in con- 
finement until word could be sent to England of 
his requirements. 

But the people of England did not mind part- 
ing with their money, if they could but get back 
their king; and in a very short time a sum 
amounting to three hundred thousand pounds of 
our money was collected and sent over to the 
Duke of Austria, who was then obliged to let 
King Richard go. 

And the moment the king was at liberty, he 
set out as fast as he possibly could, and travelled 
day and night till he came to the sea-side, where 
he met with a vessel and embarked directly for 
England. 

This was all as it should have been, for the 
treacherous duke repented of having let him go, 
and sent men in pursuit of him; but, happily, they 
only arrived in time to see his little vessel at a 
distance making all sail for England. 

The best part of Richard's conduct remains to 
be told. When he reached England, he learned 
all that had passed in his absence, and particu- 
larly his brother John's conduct, which at first 
made him very angry. But when John humbled 
himself and submitted, he forgave him freely, 
only saying, " I wish I could as easily forget your 
offences, as you will my pardon." 

From this time John served him better. Rich- 
ard's reign, however, was not long. He was too 
turbulent and warlike to have much rest either 
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for his body or mind, and he died in the year 
1199 of a wound received while besieging a castle 
in Normandy, called Chaluz. 

The wound was given by a soldier, who was 
taken prisoner and brought before the king, and 
the king asked him '* why he had sought to take 
his life?" 

'' Because," said the soldier, ** you killed my 
Anther and brother. I have but taken a just 
revenge." 

Richard, so far from being the more inflamed 
by this reply, pardoned the soldier, and ordered 
that a present should be given him; but after 
he himself was dead, his generals disobeyed; his 
orders, and put the poor soldier to a miserable 
death. 

You remember, 1 dare say, how passionately 
fond all the Norman kings were of huhting, and 
what pains they took to keep up the deer; indeed, 
as a very old English writer says, ''King William 
loved the fat deer as if he had been their father." 

But now, in the time of the lion-hearted king, 
there were a set of outlaws, commanded by a cap- 
tain, who was called Robin Hood, who took it 
into their heads to gain their livelihood in the 
forests, and, setting the law at defiance, live freely 
upon the king's game. 

These outlaws amounted to upwards of a 
hundred men, and they were all capital bowmen, 
and so skilful and clever, that they for many years 
defied all attempts to catch them. 

As to the common people, indeed, so far from 
their being enemies to Robin Hood and his crew. 
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there is do doubt that they secretly wished them 
well with all their hearts, and were always ready 
to give them notice of any attacks likely to be 
made upon them. 

There is no great wonder in this, if you re- 
member that the people could not but hate the 
forest-laws, and all the provisions which the 
Norman kings had made for the preservation of 
their game. 

And, moreover, as many of the poor were op- 
pressed by their lords, they were glad to look 
any where for a champion ; and ^ese outlaws 
frequently helped them in struggling with some 
petty vexation or other. 

But one cannot deny that not only did Robin 
Hood and his men kill the king's deer, but that 
also they robbed the king's subjects. 

If a rich, purse-proud abbot, or some very 
wealthy merchant, was known to be passing 
through the forests, Robin Hood was sure to have 
notice of it, and to be ready to waylay him, and 
demand a certain portion of his money. 

On the contrary, if a poor distressed pilgrim 
went his way through Sherwood Forest, and fell 
in with Robin, he was certain of courteous treat- 
ment, of a hearty meal, and perhaps a handsome 
present to boot. 

Robin Hood's archers were so skilful in the use 
of the bow, as to perform feats which seem to us 
incredible. It is even said, that both Robin 
and his friend Little John could shoot an arrow 
a measured mile. 

They were all dressed in cloth of Lincoln Green, 
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and had their own laws and regulations. Robin 
was never captured or conquered; hut when he 
was growing old, having a fit of illness upon him, 
it is said that he applied to to a female relation 
of his to be bled. 

Women in those times were the principal sur- 
geons; particularly such women as were con- 
nected with the monasteries ; and this relation of 
Robin's was a prioress. 

The story goes, that finding him in her power, 
and high rewards being offered to any one who 
would bring him in dead or alive, she treache- 
rously allowed him to bleed to death. 

This is said to have been in the reign of Henry 
the Third, but I cannot vouch for its truth. They 
say he was buried under some trees, (Robin al- 
ways loved trees,) and a stone with an inscription 
upon it placed over him. 

The story of Robin Hood and many of his ad- 
ventures have been repeated in English ballads 
almost from the time of his decease; and it is 
very remarkable that the lower people made a 
great festival in his honour every May-day, which 
was called Robin Hood*s Day. 

On these occasions they used to go into the 
woods and fields dressed in green, and set up 
May-poles. A man dressed like Robin Hood 
was Lord of the May, and a woman, or perhaps 
a man dressed like a woman, was called Maid 
Marian. 

These games were favourites with the people 
for some hundred years after Robin's time; and 
we hear of Henry the Eighth and his queen and 
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court going out to Shooter's Hill, a. Maying, on 
Robin Hood's Day. 



JOHN LACKLAND. 119»— 1216. 

One huudred and thirty 
years had passed from thie 
Conquest of England. In the 
space of that time, besides 
those ))articular charters which 
many individuals and many 
towns obtained from the Nor- 
man kings, the people at large 
had several times had charters 
granted them, confirmiag cer- 
tiUQ privileges, and securing 
their lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties. 

It is very true that the ba- 
rons used often to op})ress 
their vassals; but it is true 
also, that though there were ««,**.. 

many teparate tyrants among them, yet, when 
they met to deliberate about the good of the na- 
tioD, they did not neglect the common peopWt 
good. 

On the contrary, they were, always dedroas of 
guarding them from new and arbitrary laws, and 
often stood between them and the king to very 
good purpose. 

They saw plainly that their kings would rather 
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have ruled without them alti^ther; but this was 
not according to law or custom, and they thought 
themselves justified in demanding a pledge from 
their different moaarchs, that the kingdom should 
he governed by the same counsels, and that the 
lords and commons should have the same certain 
privileges with one king, as they had with the 

I tell you this before-hand, because in the reign 
of King John, a most famous charter, called the 
Great Charter, was gained by the barons from 
(be king; and it may be said, that from this time 
the people of England had something to trust to. 

Tliough many imperfections in their laws re- 
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mained, they were not from this time liable to 
be governed by the caprice of one man ; and the 
caprice of their own lords, the barons, were by 
common consent made to give way in several 
cases to general law. 

King John was, as you know, the brother of 
the lion-hearted Richard. There was another 
elder brother named Geoffrey, but he had long 
been dead ; yet he had left one son called Arthur, 
who was just twelve years old when his uncle 
Richard died. He was, indeed, heir to the crown 
in preference to John, and had been destined to 
reign after him, at one time, by Richard; but, 
in the last years of his life, John had been named 
as the successor. 

And as John was a man and Arthur a child, 
and as the uncle managed to get the nephew into 
his possession after a battle fought in France in 
his behalf, this young prince had but a poor 
chance; and indeed, very soon after the battle, 
he disappeared, and it was never very clearly 
known what became of him. 

Some said his uncle murdered him ; but it is at 
all times easy to spread a bad report, and often 
difficult to prove its falsehood; and I do not 
think there is sufficient proof of John's guilt in 
this case, though he was far from being a good 
man. 

You will recollect that our kings of England 
were all dukes of Normandy, also, from the time 
of William the Conqueror till John's time. But 
he, by his bad management and sloth, gave the 
King of France an opportunity of seizing by far 
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the greatest part of Normandy ; and thus he got 
the name of Lack-land. 

In another way, be gained himself great shame. 
He bad a quarrel with the Pope, and after pro- 
voking this contest, at first, in a very foolish 
manner, he humbled himself so far as to take off 
his crown and lay it at the foot of a person whom 
the Pope bad sent over to receive his submission, 
and be signed a parchment, by which he gave 
over bis whole kingdom to the Pope, and pro- 
mised henceforth to hold it only as his vassal. 

This greatly provoked the barons, and also the 
bbbops and the clergy, who though papists, of 
coarse, yet were lovers of their country, and did 
not choose to have it put into the power of any 
foreigp potentate ; and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Lord Fitzwalter, and a great num- 
ber of barons, met together, first at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and then at Stamford, to deliberate what 
they should do. 

The Pope's legate (as the officer who came 
over was called) meantime worked on, without 
paying any regard to the English bishops ; filling 
up vacancies in the Church in his master's name, 
without asking their assent. 

The barons and bishops soon saw that the king 
would not obey the laws of the realm, unless he 
found them very resolute; and they sent up a 
strong petition that he would sign the charter 
which they put before him. 

At Easter they assembled again as the king 
had appointed, but he refused to sign the charter; 
however, finding them vei^ strong and unani- 
B ^ 
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mous, another conference was appointed at 
Runny mead, a meadow between Staines and 
Windsor. 

There a long discussion took place, and at 
length it ended in the king's signing the G^at 
Charter. 




It provided with great wisdom and roreught 
for the liberties of all classes of subjects and it 
was not by any means injurious to the interests 
of the king Indeed when we think of the linw 
in which it waa framed by rough armed barons, 
warring aga nst a tyraonical king we cannot 
enough admire its just and temperate spirit. 

This Great Charter was signed on the fifteenth 
of June, 1215 

After this time King John did nothing very 
worthy of notice He was a cruel violent wietcb, 
and some of his actions look more like those of 
a madman than of a rational person; and yet in 
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his reign the great blessiog of M^Da Charta was 
obtatDM, and some of the cities, London in par- 
ticular, were indebted to him for much of tbeir 
prosperity. 

London Bridge, which was the first bridge built 
with tlons over the River Thames, and which had 
been begun by Peter of Colechurch in Heory the 
Second's rngn, was finished about the middle of 
Ittba'm. 



But only four years afterwards this bridge was 
boned. 

King John died in 1216: his tomb is in Wor- 
<^8ter Cathedral. 
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HENRY III. 121S— 1272. 

Henry the Third was the sod of Kin;; John, 
and was only nioe years old when his father <1ied. 
He had a wise guardian and counsellor in the 
Earl of Pembroke; hut when he came to man's 
estate he cast off these better friends, and pre- 
ferred weak favourites, who never knew how to 
advise him for the best. 

Yet he did some good to his country. He had 
some taste for architecture, and began building 
some fine churches, particularly Westminster 
Abbey. He encouraged the study of natural 
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history, and rewarded the poets and romance 
writers. 

In his reign English trade increased greatly; 
and though many of the warlike men of the time 
reproached him for heing a lover of peace, yet, if 
he had but conducted his government at home 
wisely, there would have been little reason to 
find fault with him for this, especially as the wars 
of his time were the worst of all wars. 

For they were crusades against a number 
of Christians who had ventured to think for 
themselves in matters of religion; and who, not 
finding that the Pope's authority was a scriptural 
one, had renounced their popish faith, and were 
living chiefly in the mountains of France and 
Switzerland. 

The Pope being extremely incensed against 
these Christians who had renounced his autho- 
rity, called upon all the great men of Christen- 
dom to assemble and undertake a crusade against 
them, and too many were found ready and will- 
ing to comply. 

Some of our own English barons, who had so 
manfully conducted themselves in King John's 
reign, now put themselves forward to carry war 
and bloodshed against these poor Christians, 
and perhaps there never was a war more cruelly 
carried on. 

But though they poured out the blood of these 
poor Christians like water, it did not extinguish 
their faith. On the contrary, it spread further 
and faster for all the cruelty of persecution. 

Henry had signed the Great Charter as soon a& 
B 3 *! 
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he was old enough to uDderstand its meaning; 
but he never entered into the spirit of it, and was 
constantly trying to break through the barrier it 
imposed upon him. 

He repeatedly indeed broke his promises to the 
barons, and they were determined on bringing 
him to renew them in a more solemn manner in 
the presence of the bishops and abbots. They 
therefore assembled in the greatest pomp in 
Westminster Hal), and the Great Charter was read. 

At the end of the charter, there was a solemn 
sentence of excommunication against any who 
should break it; and, when this sentence was 
pronpunced, all the prelates, who had burning 
tapers in their hands, cast them down on the 
ground, exclaiming, " So may all that incur this 
sentence be extinguished in hell;" and the king 
added, " So help me God, I will keep these 
things, as I am a man: as I am a Christian; as 
I am a knight: as I am a king, crowned and 
anointed." 
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It was in this reign that a parliament was sum- 
moned, comprising Dot only knights of the shires, 
but citizens and burgesses also; so that it is very 
plain that the people were now coming into greater 
consequenc:e and reputation. 

Henry the Third reigned five years: at hia 
death, he was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a very fine monument to his memory is to 



EDWARD I. 1272—1301. 

-We have bad kings 
of the name of Edward 
in England before the 
present time; but Ed- 
ward, the son of Henry 
the Third, was the 
first Edward of Nimnan 
race; and he is always 
known in history by the 
name of Edward the 
First. 

He reigned from the 
:rear 1272 to 1307, and 
was not young when he . 
came to the t:rown. 

I have not as yet said '■ 
any thing about Scot- 
land, Wales, or Ireland ; 
but it is now time to *"• '^"' '■ 

do BO. In this reign Wales was wholly 
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quered by tbe English, and the Scotch kings were 
made to hold their crowns in subjection to the 
Englbh crown. 

THE WELSH. 

Long ago, when we began our account of the 
people who have at different times governed in 
England, we mentioned the British: and you 
heard how, after the Romans had come and gone, 
and after the Saxons had established themselves 
here, many of the remaining Britons were driven 
into Wales. 

Wales therefore is peopled by the descendants 
of the oldest inhabitants of Britain ; and up to 
the reign of Edward the First it was governed by 
a series of native princes and kings of its own. 
The last native prince's name was Llewellyn. 

The English had been always very formidable 
neighbours to the Welsh; and frequently had 
behaved in a very cruel manner towards them, 
seeming to regard them as little better than 
savages. 

And the Welsh, on their side, were too proud 
to learn such useful arts as the English could 
have taught them. They considered themselves 
as a high-born, injured race, and were apt to take 
offence on the most trifling occasions ; nor was it 
easy to prevent the wildest excesses whenever 
their passions were roused. 

There was a race of men among them who were 
called bards: who played fine old martial and 
patriotic airs on the harp, and sang songs of their 
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own composing ** about the strength, courage, 
and goodness of the old Princes of Wales/' 

These bards by their spirited songs helped 
greatly to cherish in the minds of the Welsh 
the love of themselves and their country, so that 
they still remained an untameable and hostile 
people, and those who lived near them either 
were or pretended to be in fear of their attacks. 

Thb people, then, our first Exiward determined 
to conquer. It was a difficult task, for the Welsh 
well knew the nature of their own country, and 
took advantage of the shelter of their lofty mpun- 
tains, which at that time were covered with 
woods, where they could lie in ambush, and attack 
a whole army to the greatest advantage. 

And the war might have been carried on for a 
length of time thus, if a treacherous Welshman 
had not betrayed Prince Llewellyn, and brought 
on a battle in which he was slain. 

Then the Welsh fled in confusion, or threw 
down their arms, or were put to the sword ; for 
Edward, though he had many fine qualities, was 
a merciless conqueror: and the strife ended by 
his dividing the country into counties, and plac- 
ing sherifi^s in each, as was the custom in Eng- 
land, and also by Edward's calling his eldest son, 
who was born at Caernarvon, Prince of Wales. 

From this time the Welsh have had no more 
princes of their own race ; but the eldest son of 
the King of England is always called Prince of 
Wales. 

The bards were, of course, deeply grieved at 
this change in the government of their country. 
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and they long mourned over it in their songs; 
but they were obliged to be cautious where or 
how they uttered their sentiments, as the Eng- 
lish were always on the watch against them, and 
it is said that many of them were murdered on 
account of their bitter and scornful remarks on 
the conquerors. 

And King Exlward cut down a great many of 
the woods on the mountains and in the valleys 
of Wales, that there might be no place of shelter 
for rebels. 



THE SCOTCH. 

Scotland had been governed in a very different 
manner from Wales. It had a regular succession 
of kings and a parliament of its own : nor was 
there any just pretext for bringing it into sub- 
jection to England. 

It was indeed desirable to unite its people with 
the English as far as possible, and to maintain a 
family harmony between its kings; and Edward 
had, for this purpose, proposed a marriage be- 
tween his son and the young princess of Scotland. 
But, before this union could take place, she died; 
and it so happened, that there was no one named 
as successor to the crown whose claims satisfied 
all the Scotch people. Some were for one, and 
some for another, and, in all, there were thirteen 
candidates for this crown. 

However, among the thirteen, there were two 
who had a much better claim than the rest, and 
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these were named, the one, Baliol, the other, 
Bruce. 

Now, in this state of affairs. King £dward*s 
amhition and greediness of power were aroused ; 
and when some of the Scotch governors applied 
to him to interfere and settle the matter for them, 
he eagerly agreed to do so; but he made it a 
condition that the Scotch would acknowledge him 
to be their head or supreme king, and that who- 
ever they chose, should only be king under him, 
and take an oath of submission to him, like one 
of his own great barons. 

The Scotch were astonished at such a demand : 
they considered their kings to be as independent 
as Edward himself, and it seemed to them a 
shamefnl thing that whoever wore their crown 
was to be a vassal to the King of England.* 

But the two chief candidates, Baliol and Bruce, 
thought too little of the disgrace to Scotland, 
and only consulted their desire of being kings 
at all events, and each of them declared himself 
willing to consider Edwarcl as his superior lord. 

When Edward had obtained this advantage, 
which was all he at that moment wanted, he was 
satbfied, and seems to have given his best atten- 
tion to the justice of the claims which Baliol and 
Bruce put forth ; and it was finally decided that 
those of Baliol were to be preferred to those of 
Bruce. 

Baliol, therefore, was crowned king, at the 



• I have followed Mr. Sharon Turner's History In the 
aceonnt of the transactions in Scotland. 
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same time taking an oath of allegiance to ELdward 
as his chief. 

But it was not very long before Baliol repented 
of his conduct. At first he offended Eklward by 
not obeying a summons which the English king 
sent him to appear and answer for himself against 
a complaint, preferred against him by a Scotch- 
man ; and, indeed, it must have been a very 
wounding thing to the Scotch king to be sent for 
all the way to London to answer a complaint 
made by one of his own subjects. 

But his next and worse c^ence, was refusing 
to send King Exiward any soldiers, when Edward 
was engaged in a war with France, and actually 
signing a treaty with the French king without 
Edward's knowledge or consent. 

Nor was it only that Baliol and his parliament 
wished to keep aloof from the contest; they 
agreed to attack Edward *s English dominions 
while he was engaged in France, and, accordingly, 
invaded Cumberland, laid waste the country, and 
besieged Carlisle. And Baliol also sent Edward 
a paper, renouncing his homage. 

Edward, a stern and severe monarch, was 
extremely indignant at this conduct, and now 
determined, not merely to reign as the superior, 
but as the sole lord in Scotland. 

His army was one of the best disciplined in 
the world; and it was not long before he con- 
quered the Scots in a pitched battle, and took 
Baliol prisoner. Then he sent him up to the 
Tower in London, and also took the great stone, 
upon which the kings of Scotland always sat 
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when they were crowned, and sent it to Weat- 
mtDster; and this stone was framed, and is now 
the Corunation Cfaair in Westminster Abbey. 




Edward put English governors into the chief 
cutles in Scotland, and appointed an Englisliman 
to be at the head of the general govei'Dment ; 
leaving also a number of soldiers to keep the peo- 
ple in awe, — a state of things which occasioned 
the deepest indignation aad sorrow to all good 
Scotchmen. > 

Then there arose in Scotland a bcro whose 
generous and brave deeds made him beloved by 
his countrymen, who laboured for a time, with 
■uccess, to free them from the English yoke: 
and ibis hero was William Wallace. 
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He gathered his countrymen together; he drove 
out Edward's governors ; he got possession of the 
principal towns: and it was seven years before 
the King of England succeeded in conquering this 
brave man, and regaining possession of Scotland. 

But Wallace himself was at length betrayed 
into the hands of Edward by a false friend, and 
the king, who only saw in him an enemy, and 
felt no respect for his devoted exertions for his 
country, treated him like a common malefactor, 
sent him up to London, where he was hung, and 
his head afterwards exposed on London Bridge. 

But though Edward appeared thus to have con- 
quered his chief enemies in Scotland, the spirit 
of the people was not broken; and during the 
whole of the rest of his life^ he was kept in 
employment by them. If I were to tell you their 
wonderful struggles, their bravery, and perse- 
verance and sufferings, I should take up a long 
time, and it would be Scotch History rather than 
English. 

I will not therefore dwell upon it further than 
to say that, after these long and severe struggles, 
the Scotch were at last rewarded by gaining their 
independence, and that they preserved it until, 
many years afterwards, the two countries were 
united under our King James the First, who was 
by birth King of the Scots. 

THE IRISH. 

I have also omitted any notice of Ireland till 
this time. Ireland, though an independent island 
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•nqnered by the English, was so near, that 
nglirii kings found themselves greatly an- 

whenever they were at war with foreign 
By by the interference of some of its chief- 
many of whom were ready to give help to 
temies of England, 
ling the Saxon times, and indeed before 

it is said that the Irish were more civilized 
he English : they certainly had many learned 
among them at a very early period, and 
loed Christianity about the middle of the 
ientory. 

iras in the year 1169, that King Henry the 
d determined on conquering this neighbour- 
Imnd. He sent over armies, and at last went 
If in 1172, and was so far successful, as that 
e princes of Ireland, except one, submitted 
n: and he kept a court and held a parlia- 
in Dublin. He then settled some English 
8 and merchants there; and he gave por- 
of land and Irish titles to some of his fol- 
b; and he called his son John (Lackland) 
of Ireland. 

a Irish liked the English no better than the 
I and Scotch had done, and were constantly 
ing ; and when the Scotch had been success- 
Mr a time in their attempts to shake off the 
of Edward the First, they joined themselves 
the discontented Irish also, 
hould have the same difficulty in telling you 
I the different contests between Irish and 
di, as between Scotch and English ; so that 
it content myself with saying that there was 
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i constant succession of fresh insurrections and 
fresh conquests in Ireland for many of the follow- 
ing reigns; that the Irish were very hardly 
treated, and that the English have deservedly suf- 
fered a great deal from their usurpation over them. 

What you have heard of Edward the First has 
not been much to his credit; and yet he had 
some very good points in his character: an ex- 
cellent son, a good master, and a faithful friend ; 
not given to ostentation, but very simple in his 
dress and appearance. He attached his relations 
and friends strongly to him, though so stem to 
his enemies. 

As a father, however, he was not happy. He 
spoiled his eldest boy, allowing him in too much 
indulgence and luxury; and this weak and un- 
fortunate man, who was called Edward the Se- 
cond, and sometimes Edward of Caernai*von, 
(because he was born at Csernarvon Castle,) led i 
very unhappy life, and came to a miserable deat' 
in the year 1328. 

Edward the First was buried in Westminst 
Abbey ; but his son's tomb is in Glouces^ 
Cathedral. 

Those fine cathedrals which we still adm 
and truly think the glory of our country, v 
many of them built e^ter this time ; but se^ 
were now in existence ; Norwich, Worcester, G 
cester, Winchester, Westminster Abbey, 
standing. 

And there were many beautiful abbeys 
are now only ruins; such as Tintern Ab^ 
South Wales, and Fountains Abbey in Yor^ 
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id Waverley Abbey in Surrey, and the Abbey at 
uj St. EdmundH in Suffolk ; all these are now 
ofless and ruined, but the fine arched or pointed 
odows still remun, and the ivy covered walls, 
id the pillars, shewing how beautiful the build- 
^ must bave been when in their better days. 
Our dwelling-houses indeed are far more con- 
nient than theirs were; but we shall probably 
ver see reared again such grand and splendid 
ks of building as our old cathedrals. 
The dress of tbe knights when they went to 
ittle was yery striking;; their helmets were of 
lious shape, called tbe barrel - shape ; and tbe 
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riiey bad the bad faahiun 
tight leciDg, aod took pains 

acquire great slimaess of 
ire. Id the oext reign, 
tt or Edward the Third,) 
b dress was certainly i>ret- 

and more sim)>le ; and the 
ghts at that time began 
wear plate -armour, which 
3d their limbs aod bodies, 
1 was not ao heavy as the 
ia-BiwI they used to wear. 




EDWARD III. 1327—1377. 

■ think thii 

I Eoglish History, 



bcre are many people who think this was the 
t glorious reign of ai ' " 
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because of the great victories gained by King 
Edward in France. 

But I cannot agree with them: though Provi- 
dence overruled the events of this reign for the 
production of good, I cannot praise the King of 
England, who, for the sake of being King of 
France also, could carry on a murderous war for 
many years, raising supplies of money from his 
poor subjects merely to gratify his own ambition. 

But when we look back on these times, we 
must always remember that kings and nobles 
were educated to war. The glory of the day was 
to be a true knight and a brave soldier. 

Edward the Third early caught this spirit, and 
it was encouraged by every one around him. 
Though the people in the end might suffer from 
his exactions, they were not yet aware of the evil 
and folly of indulging a warlike spirit. They 
loved to see tournaments and justs; and to know 
that their king and his valiant son were esteemed 
among the noblest of the knights of their time, 
was enough to make them forget the burdens 
entailed on them. 

In this French war many very remarkable 
things occurred. Among others, I must mention 
that after a great victory which Edward the Third 
gained in France, he laid siege to Calais, a town 
on the French coast, opposite to Dover in Kent, 
and the nearest place to England of any in France. 

It was important to Edward to gain this place, 
and he was therefore the more angry to find the 
governor would not by any means allow him to 
come into the town. 
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On the contrary, he made every preparation 
to hold out against Edward, and sent away seven- 
teen hundred of the poorest of the people who 
would do them no good, hut only eat up their 
provisions; and then he drew up the drawbridge 
which led into the town, and shut himself in with 
his soldiers to guard the place. 

When Edward saw these poor people turned 
ovt, he did not fall upon them with his army, as 
he easily might; but he gave them all a hearty 
dinner and two pieces of money each, and then 
let them go. 

Then he proceeded to build a little town of 
wooden houses round Calais, that his army might 
be comfortable, and that he might prevent the 
French from sending any provisions into the 
l^ace, and he himself sent for food aud money 
from England. 

The French king, Philip, was much concerned 
at the state of his governor and soldiers in Calais. 
He tried by every possible means to send them 
some provisions, for he knew they must be almost 
starved, and several times his banners were seen 
so near the city, that the poor people hoped 
assistance was really comiug. 

But Edward guarded all the approaches so 
closely that there was no escaping his vigilance, 
and the citizens of Calais had the grief of seeing 
their friends obliged to retire. Then they began 
to despair, and sent a messenger to King Edward, 
offering to give up Calais, if he would spare their 
lives, and allow them an honourable retreat. 
Edward, however, was by this time so enraged 
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at their long resistance, that he told them their 
submission came too late, — that they must now 
prepare themselves to suffer whatever his soldiers 
pleased when they were let into the town. 

All his generals and ministers entreated him 
not to allow the citizens and those who had com- 
mitted no fault to be put to slaughter; and, aiier 
much persuasion, the king agreed that if six of 
the principal men in the city would come out 
ready to suffer death, he would forgive the rest. 

When this message was carried back to Calais, 
every one looked at his neighbour, and each won- 
dered in his heart who the six citizens that were 
to die instead of the rest would be. No one liked 
to fix upon them, and yet none wished to give op 
his own life. 

But, among them, there was one rich and 
generous man, named Eustace St. Pierre, and he, 
stepping forth, nobly said, " My friends, I will 
be the first to offer myself to die for the rest:" 
and as soon as he had said this, some others 
made a like offer, and the number of six was 
speedily made up. 

Then these generous men come out as, Edward 
had desired, with their heads and feet bare, with 
the keys of the town in their hands, and with 
halters round their necks, ready to be hung; and 
as soon as they had laid the keys at Edward^s 
feet, he ordered them to be hung. 

The king's general. Sir Walter Manny, grieved 
at his master's cruelty, and begged and prayed 
him not to sully his victory by such an act. But 
Edward turned away, refusing to hear him, till 
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happily his queen Philippa, who was in the camp 
bearing what was passing, came forward, and fell 
at his feet, weeping and praying him to spare the 
i lives of these men. 

f Edward allowed her to speak for some time 

1 before he made any answer, hut at length, he 

f could hold out no longer, and said to her, ''I 

give them to you — do as you please with them." 

Then the queen took them to her own tent, 

and gave them entertainment, — loading them 

with presents, and finally sending them back to 

■ their friends in safety. 

i i Philip, King of France, died in the midst of 

i I these contests, and his son John succeeded. This 

} j made no difference in the war, which was carried 

on by Kinff Edward's son, the Black Prince, who 

was one of the most celebrated men of the time. 

He was brave in wajr« but the most polite and 

gentle knight possible when the contest was over. 

In one great battle which he fought in Fran(?e he 

took King John prisoner. 

As soon as the Black Prince heard that he was 
taken, he took off his helmet, ordered a tent to 
be pitched on the spot, and desired that the cap- 
tive king might be brought in. 

When he entered, the prince received him with 
a low obeisance, and offered him a cup of wine ; 
and when supper was served, he himself waited 
on his royal prisoner, told him that he admired 
his bravery, and that he doubted not the king his 
father would shew him all honour and friendship. 
I He continued to treat the French king with 
\ every mark of attention, and when it was neces- 
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sary for him to return to Eagland, and John was 
to go with him as his captive, still he did every 
thing to lighten the mortification. 

He seated the king on a white courser, with 
superb trappings, while he himself rode <m a 
little hlack pony by his side, just as if he bad 
been conducting an boDoured guest to hb father's 
capital. 




And when they came to London, they were 
received with all respect by Kitig Edward, and 
sumptuous entertainment provided for them ; and 
a little time afterwards the Lord Mayor invited 
the Kings of France and England, and David tbe 
King of Scotland, who happened to be in London, 
to diue with him at the Guild-hall. 

Edward the Third had the grief of losing hb 
aon tl)e Black Prince not very long after this. 
He died of decline, leaving one little son called 
Richard; and as King Edward was now near his 
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end, he presented his grandson to the parliament, 
and he was made Prince of Wales. And then 
there was a grand juhilee or festival proclaimed 
over the land, because it was the fiftieth year of 
Edward's reign. 

But alas ! the poor king had little enjoyment 
of life, for he had fallen into bad health, and 
was weakened hoth in body and in mind. In 
this state of things an artful woman, named 
Alice Peers, gained such power over him, that she 
mled the king in every thing, and he dared not 
oppose her. And though he allowed her every 
indulgence possible, and much more than she 
deserved, she behaved to him most unkindly. 

The dying king begged to be attended by his 
confessor, but she would not allow it, pretending 
that he would soon be better. Well she knew, 
however, that it would not be so, and when she 
saw his glazed eyes, and found his voice fail, she 
pulled off his jewelled rings from his fingers and 
left him alone to die. 

Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on his faneral conch he lies. 

All his nobles were gone to the Prince of 
Wales, and even his servants had deserted him, 
and were pilfering the palace of all they could 
find. 

But a poor priest found his way to the bed- 
side, and seeing that Edward was yet alive, he 
admonished him of his state, and bade him pre- 
pare to meet his God. 

The dying king had just strength enough to 
D ^ 
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grasp the crucifix which the priest held out to 
him, and he pressed it to his lips while the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

It was a moving thing to see this great con- 
queror lying thus low upon his death-hed, with no 
child, nor wife, nor friend, nor servant to close 
his eyes. 

One wonders what thought was then upper- 
most in his mind, and if he regretted the long 
wars and bloodshed which had taken up so large 
a part of his life: but doubtless he blessed in his 
heart that one poor priest who had come to him 
when all besides had left him, and he passed 
away with the teai*s which he had called forth 
yet upon his cheeks. 

It was now three hundred and seventeen years 
since William the Conqueror subdued England. 

Before I say anything about Richard the 
Second, I should like to mention two or three 
gi'eat changes which had taken place. 

You know that the first kings of the Norman 
race were anxious that their English subjects 
should speak French, and that many schools were 
founded in which this language was taught ; and 
all the deeds and writings which the lawyers used 
were in Norman-French also. 

But this French never became common among 
the lower orders of the English ; and fifty years 
after the Conquest it was found that they could 
not understand the preaching of the Norman 
monks. 
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TheD, when King John lost Normandy, French 
dediaed very fast, and books written in English 
multiplied. The Saxon tongue was not indeed 
then what it was before the Conquest; it was 
diangiog and softening, and mixing partly with 
the Norman, partly with the Latin. 

If I were to write down a Saxon sentence, you 
could not read it: the words are different from 
those we use now. If I were to put down a sen- 
tence in the English of King John's time, you 
would still find it hard ; and, even when you 
come to King Richard the Second, (which is the 
reign we are now arrived at,) there are many 
words different from ours, and most of them 
spelt differently. 

You know the parable of the Prodigal Son, as 
it is in our Bibles — thus it begins: — *' A certain 
man had two sons, and the youngest said to his 
iisither, ' Father, give me the portion of goods that 
fidleth to me.' '* 

Now a great and very good man, called Wic- 
liffe, translated the Bible into English in King 
Richard the Second's time, and when he came 
to this parable, he wrote it thus : — 

** A man hadde twey sons, and the youger of 
hem seide to the fadir, ' Fadir, geve me the por- 
doun of cattel that fallith to me." 

Again, at the end of the parable we have these 
words: ''for this thy brother was dead and is 
alive again ; was lost and is found." 

But Wicliffe's English is thus: '<for this thi 
brother was deed and lyvyde agen ; he perisshide 
and is foundun." 
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This will just serve to shew you that English 
was not always exactly the English we now use; 
and yet it was growing more and more like what 
we have now. 

But in the middle of Edward the Third*s reign, 
about which we have just been reading, there 
was an act of parliament passed whi(jh declared 
that it was very inconvenient to the lawyers to 
continue to use French in their courts of justice; 
for, that now the people really did not under- 
stand it, and that therefore all their causes 
should henceforth be pleaded in English. 

And at the same time the schools left off 
teaching in French, but taught English instead. 



The other change I wished to mention, con- 
cerned the clergy. I told you that monasteries, 
abbeys, and priories, were inhabited by monks, 
and that monks, though they lived under one 
roof, were each confined to his separate cell. 

These monasteries or abbeys had large landed 
possessions, and many of them possessed great 
wealth ; but, in the year 1215, about the middle 
of Henry the Third^s reign, there rose up an 
order of people, who were called yWar;, to dis- 
tinguish them from the monks, and who did not 
remain often fixed in one place, but travelled 
about, preaching, and living upon what they 
could collect. 

They were not allowed by the rules of their 
order to heap up money or lands; but as they 
soon became very popular, money flowed in upon 
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them fast, and they became very wealthy and 
ambitious. 

As they mixed so much more with the world 
than the monks, they became better practised 
in business, and more quick in discerning cha- 
racter; they had also greater opportunities of 
knowing what discoveries had been made, and 
what was going on in science or art. 

One or two of the cleverest men England has 
ever seen were friars. 

These men had no mercy or brotherly feeling 
for the monks. They constantly represented 
them as lazy, luxurious people ; while the monks 
called them meddling busy-bodies, who were al- 
ways going about interfering with every body*s 
concerns. 

There was truth in both these charges. The 
abbots and priors were living in enormous state, 
and when they appeared in public, no people 
could vie with them in the splendour of their 
dress. 

« No common knight conld go so gay, 

Change of clothing every day, 

With golden girdles, great and small."* 

And the friars were restless, busy people, too 
often disturbing family peace, and doing mischief 
onder the appearance, and sometimes the desire, 
of doing good. 

A little before Richard the Second began to 
leign, John Wicli£fe, a parish priest at Lutter- 



* Chaucer. 
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worth in Leicestershire, having for some time 
felt grieved at the state of religion around, set 
himself to examine whether these things were as 
Christ commanded. 

He took up the Scriptures, and read, and 
thought, and prayed, and the more he did so, 
the stronger was his belief that the pope, and 
abbots, and monks, and friars, and people, were 
all gone far wrong; and that there would be no 
way of setting them right until the Scriptures 
could be readily read by Englishmen in their own 
tongue. 

And upon this, he set himself diligently to 
work, and with hard labour made a translation 
of the Bible into the English then spoken, which 
you know was neither Saxon nor French, but a 
sort of mixed and altered tongue, much more like 
what we now speak, however, than either of 
them. 

Wicliffe and his followers got the name of Lol- 
lards, and the friars* preaching began at once to 
be little regarded in those places where they 
were heard; but people crowded to the sermons 
preached from the new Scriptures. 

Doubtless the pope and clergy were alarmed 
at the boldness of these men, and many attempts 
were made to silence Wicliffe; but he had a 
powerful friend in Richard the Second's uncle, 
the Duke of Lancaster, and by his protection was 
enabled to write and preach ; and he finally died 
in peace at his Rectory in Lutterworth, in a good 
old age. 

If the clergy themselves had been more willing 
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to amend what was wrong, it would have been 
ha|^^ for them, aod happy for the people of 
England ; but though many of them were ex- 
cellent men and pious Christiana, they could not 
get courage to reform themselves, and heace it 
came about that the work was put off for a 
long time after AVicliffe's death , and, meanwhile, 
many people called Lollards were put to death at 
different Umea for denying some of the doctrines 
ofthe Papal Church 

I abould also like you to be aware of several 
changes in the domestic habits of the English 
people which took place during and after the 
reign of Edward the Third. 

When we looked round the kingdom at the 
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time of Henry the Second's accession to the 
throne^ we glanced first at the Castle. 

We found it a strongly fortified place, well fit- 
ted for defence, but possessing very few comforts 
and but poor accommodations for delicate ladies 
and accomplished gentlemen. 

But after the reign of Edward the Third the 
castle became more like a mansion : there were 
several courts, and the inner court was sur- 
rounded by spacious apartments; the hall, the 
banqueting- room, chapel, and many sleeping- 
rooms. 

The windows were also now large and beau- 
tifully ornamented : the keep was a separate 
building. Among these later-built castles, was 
that at Windsor, built by Edward the Third, and 
also Warwick, and Ludlow, and Ragland, and 
many other beautiful buildings. 

Here our ancestors used to sit down to their 
great banquets. The dinner-hour in Eldward the 
Third's time was probably about nine o'clock in 
the morning, for there were no breakfasts. Sup- 
per was served between three and four, and the 
castle gates were shut at eight. 

But in the reign of Richard the Second, to 
which we are now coming, breakfasts appeared 
again; bread, and wine, and beer, boiled beef, 
herrings, brawn, and mustard. 

Richard the Second kept two thousand cooks; 
and when he celebrated his Christmas at West- 
minster-Hall, the daily consumption was twenty- 
eight oxen, three hundred sheep, besides fowls 
mthout Dumber. 
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What is very curious in the account of the 
feastings of that day, is the great pains that was 
taken to make everything look as showy and 
grand as possible. 

Thus, some instructions to the cook direct that, 
"when a pig is roasted, there should be laid 
athwart him always one bar of silver foil, and 
another of gold, and he should be served all 
whole at the board of my Lord.** 

They were extremely fond of making devices 
called, " subtleties," for the table. Jellies, paste, 
and so on, worked out into figures of saints, pa- 
triarchs, and sometimes even of angels. 

A yery grand middle dish was a peacock, 
which had been skinned, (the feathers, &c. re- 
maining on the skin,) then the bird was roasted 
and basted with yolks of eggs, and when it was 
done enough, the skin and feathers were put on 
again, and so it was set on the table. 

Through a great part of the year, however, 
the gentry lived a good deal on salt meat. 

As yet chimneys were little known ; in the 
bouses of the common people indeed they were 
not in use till long afterwards. But it must be 
noticed that the English of that day appear to 
have been a hardier I'ace than we are. 

They do not seem, in common cases, to have 
thought of a fire for anything but necessary 
cooking, except in very severe weather. 

As a proof of the hardy way in which young 
men were brought up, we may mention that at 
Oxford no fire was allowed so late as the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. 
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The studeaU asetl to aup at eight o'clock, i 
study till nine in winter, and then take a run 
half-an-hour to warm themselves before the; i 
to bed. 

KING RICHARD U. 1377—1399. 

There was at least 
one very striking trait 
in this kiDg'a charac- 
ter. It was his love 
of finery . He was the 
greatest fop, in the 
most foppish court 
England ever saw. 

He had a coat alone 
that cost thirty-thou- 
sand marks, probably 
from the quantity of 
precious stones with 
which it was embroid- 
ered, for this was the fashion of the day, 
mottoes, and letters, and leaves, and flowers, 
worked on the borders of the dresses. 

The king is drawn in one of the old pictun 
the time in a robe covered all over with rosea 

Party-coloured robes, and even stockings, ' 
also much worn, half the garment being of 
colour, half of another. 

The clergy were grander than any, riding, 
tering with gold, on high horses, with gowr 
scarlet and green, and long piked shoes. Sc 
timet they carried broad bucklers and 
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swords, and many priests had mitres on their 
heads, set with pearls, and a staff of gold in their 
hand. 

Different trades, and professions, and ranks, 
hegan to be known by something different in 
their dresses; and in this rei}2:n a great poet, 
whose name was Chaucer, wrote a number of 
poems in much the same English as Wicliffe, 
which poems, though not easy to read now with- 
out a little study, have great beauties, and 
describe the people around him, their manners 
and habits, it is probable, very correctly. 

KiDg Richard, though only eleven when he 
Gune to the crown, had been brought up among 
toonanients and gay spectacles, and, like Edward 
the Second, had been early spoiled by flattery 
nd inrosperity. 

im faults were very like those of that king; 
like him he had many weak, unworthy fol- 
lowers, whom he indulged to his own and people's 
hurt. 

He seems to have thought that his whole life 
was to be one of gaiety, splendour, and pleasure. 
The city of London was full of revelry when he 
entered it for the first time after the death of his 
grandfather. The city fountains instead of giv- 
ing out water were made to flow with wine ; and 
MM the king halted in Cheapside, four beautiful 
maidens in white filled each a golden cup at 
the precious fountains, and offered the drink to 
him and his lords. 

Every street offered some new and splendid 
ihofw, and all seemed to have forgotten the glory 
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of Edward the Third, and to think only of the 
boy-king before them. 

Next year he was crowned ; and then again 
wine of four different sorts was made to flow 
through public channels for all who chose to par- 
take and be merry. But graver counsellors and 
the calculating Commons began to shake their 
heads, and express their fears, that so profuse 
a government would be an oppressive one; and 
they determined to look closely into affairs, and 
not allow the poorer people to be taxed merely 
to supply wasteful extravagance. 

Edward the Third had left a legacy of war to 
his people : they had now fortresses in France to 
maintain, and an army to keep what the king had 
got; and it was soon found that these required 
large sums of money. So that though the par- 
liament had voted handsome supplies immedi- 
ately after the coronation, they were quickly 
applied to again : they voted more money both 
this and the next year. 

But when Ricliard*s chancellor came again 
the year after, the house answered, that '*if 
their lord the king had been well and reason- 
ably governed in his expences, he would not 
have needed to have taxed his poor Commons 
thus." 

However, they raised some supplies of money ; 
but when the chancellor told them not long after- 
wards that he must have a hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds more, they said it was " most 
outrageous and importable." 

Thus things went on. Every year the king 
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wanted more and more money, and every year 
the people liked less to give it. 

A lower order of persons than had ever been 
taxed before were now taxed. Twelve pence 
(worth much more in that time than in ours) 
was demanded from every male aad female, of 
every condition, who had passed the age of fifteen 
years. 

This was resisted as a most vexatious imposi- 
tion, and the insulting conduct of the tax-ga- 
theiers incensed the people still more against the 
government. They were not angry with the king: 
they did not think, being so young, that he was 
flo much to blame as his ministers; and when 
they came to open revolt, they still swore fidelity 
to Richard and the Commons. 

Many of these men were followers of Wiclifie ; 
but, as it happens in all popular tumults, a vast 
number of persons joined them who had no idea 
of anything but of making a riot. 

Large bodies of them, commanded by a man 
named Wat Tyler, went up. to London; and they 
sent a message to King Richard, begging to have 
an audience of him. 

Some of Richard's best counsellors would fain 
have had him go, for they thought the sight of 
the king and his ready and early hearing their 
demands would have pacified them. 

But the proud Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
chancellor, and the treasurer, would not hear of 
it, and called the people "shoe-less ribalds;" 
which contemptuous speech coming to the ears of 
the men, they swore vengeance on the archbishop. 
E "l 
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It was in an evil hour for himself that he gave 
the king such advice, for, not long after, the mob 
seized him and the treasurer, who were in the 
Tower together, and beheaded them on the 
spot. 

Still further, they proceeded to the Savoy 
palace, belonging to the Duke of Lancaster, the 
king's uncle, where they burned the dwelling and 
all the splendid furniture, getting drunk with the 
wines, and committing every possible outrage. 

The king had, meanwhile, granted them all 
reasonable demands: but being now too much 
elated with their success to be easily satisfied, 
they required more favours from him; and, ac- 
cordingly, a meeting at Smithfield was appointed 
between the king, his knights, and the leaders of 
the mob. 

Wat Tyler stepping forward, then begged that 
all the lawyers might be beheaded ; and while he 
was insisting on this and other such demands, he 
kept playing with a dagger. 

Some who stood round, either thought, or pre- 
tended so, that he was going to strike the king 
with it, especially as he suddenly seized the bridle 
of Richard's horse. 

And at that moment, Walworth, the Lord 
Mayor of London, alarmed for his sovereign, 
seized a weapon and darted it at Tyler's throat, 
while another person followed up the blow. 

Wat Tyler died almost immediately, and the 
mob, seeing him fail, set up shouts of vengeance, 
and bent their bows, ready to shoot the king's 
party. 
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But young King Richard, who at this moment 
seemed to be inspired with the spirit and bravery 
of a man, rode instantly towards them, ex- 
claiming, ''What are ye doing, my liege men? 
Will ye kill your king? Be not sorrowful for 
your leader, seeing he was a traitor and knave. 
I myself will be your captain and leader ; follow 
me. 

This address astonished the mob ; and the chief 
men among them readily following the king, he 
put himself at the head of the whole, and in that 
order led them quite out of the city into the 
fields. 

Meanwhile, the mayor collected a strong armed 
force, and rode after his royal master ; and when 
the mob saw so formidable a body coming upon 
them, having no leader or discipline, they threw 
down their arms, and fled in every direction. 

The good-natured king, after having so far 
succeeded, would not allow his followers to pur- 
sue them ; and they were not punished until after 
the meeting of parliament, when about two hun- 
dred and eighty- five,* who were supposed to be 
particularly guilty, in different parts of the 
country, were made examples of, and the rest 
freely pardoned. 

Thus Richard the Second's reign soon became 
troubled, and graver difficulties crowded upon 
him. The Commons, who, by the law of the 
realm, were justified in remonstrating against his 
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ministers, now set themselves steadily to oppose 
their illegal acts. 

The king is said to have remarked upon this, 
that he would not remove the lowest scullion in 
his kitchen to please them; but the Lords and 
Commons both uniting together, he was obliged to 
give way, and dismiss his chancellor. 

Eight years passed away in continual quarrels; 
and though the king sought to amuse the court 
and people with a magnificent tournament, and 
with many other splendid sights, he could not 
regain the confidence of his parliament. 

But the worst of his actions was the murder of 
his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, whom he 
cruelly himself betrayed into an ambush which 
he had planned for him, and caused him to be 
conveyed to Calais and killed. 

His excuse for this wicked act, was, that the 
duke meant to murder him. From this time he 
was justly regarded as a tyrant, and took the pre- 
cautions of one ; for he "was always guarded by 
two hundred bowmen wherever he went. 

It was not long after this act that he banished 
two noblemen, one the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
other Heni*y of Lancaster, his uncle's son. 

People began to say, "The wicked King Rich- 
ard will spoil every thing. Since he took the 
throne, nothing has prospered in England. He 
minds only idleness, dissipation, and collecting 
treasures. 

''He has killed Gloucester and Arundel, 
banished Henry of Lancaster auA l\v^ Percys: 
^ooo there will not be a valiant mauMVwi'^xi^- 
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land. Henry of Lancaster ought to be invited 
here to reform the government. Richard should 
be sent to the Tower."* 

So said the people: and they agreed to send 
to Henry who was in France. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury went over to confer with him, and 
describing the state of England, begged him to 
return. 

Henry did not immediately reply, but pondered 
upon the matter; and after consulting his friends, 
several of whom were banished as well as himself, 
he agreed to make the attempt, bringing over 
with him siii;ty thousand men. 

King Richard was, unluckily for himself, in 
Ireland at this time, and the news of Henry of 
Lancaster's arrival in Yorkshire reached him 
there. Some of his counsellors advised him im- 
mediately to return ; but one of them recom- 
mended him to delay, and send the £arl of Salis- 
bury over first. 

He did so: but, before he could follow, poor 
Salisbury's soldiers had most of them left him 
and gone over to Henry; and when Richard at 
length reached Conway Castle in Wales, where 
he and his few remaining followers were sta- 
tioned, the contest was a hopeless one. 

King Richard's grief and despair were violent; 
he broke out into passionate exclamations, and 
particularly mourned over his separation from 
his queen. Richard, young as he was, had been 
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twice married. His first wife was generally called 
**The good Queen Anne," and was every where 
beloved. His present wife was one of the King 
of France's daughters; and those who were with 
the king could not help being touched by the 
violence of his sorrow when he dwelt upon the 
thought of her. 

" Oh, said he, my mistress, my consort, little 
does that man love us, who thus separates us. 
Oh, my fair sister, my lady! robbed of the plea- 
sure of beholding thee, pain and affliction oppress 
my heart." 

But all this availed nothing. He was soon 
made prisoner by Henry's friends, and carried to 
Flint Castle, where the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury met him, and gave him such comfort as he 
could, telling him his life was safe, though not 
his crown. 

Henry himself shortly followed: " Fair cousin 
of Lancaster," said Richard as he entered, "wel- 
come!" The duke bowing, answered, *'My Lord, 
I am come home sooner than you looked for ; the 
reason whereof is, that common report says, for 
twenty or twenty- two years you have very badly 
governed the people. But, if it please our Lord, 
I will help you to govern them better." To 
which, Richard answered, ** Fair cousin, if it 
pleases you, it pleases us " 

The duke then called in a loud voice for the 

horses, and immediately two miserable animals 

were brought out, one for the king, the other for 

Salisbury, and so they rode to Chester, the com- 

^on people mocking the unhappy king, and. 
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while all cheered the duke, none said, " God 
bless King Richard." 

It was sad to see how ungenerously Henry used 
his triumph, and how cruelly too: for the per- 
sons whom he appointed to have the charge of 
Richard^ were of all others likely to use him 
worst, being the sons of the Duke of Gloucester 
and Earl of Arundel, whom Richard had put to 
death. 

At that time of day, when all travelling was on 
horseback, people were long in performing a jour- 
ney, and it therefore was some little time before 
Richard and the duke reached London. 

At Lichfield he was very near escaping. He 
had proceeded so far as to slide from the window 
of the tower where he rested for the night, into 
the garden; but just at that moment some one 
came by, and he was carried back into his room, 
k)aded with abuse and reproach. 

From that time they took greater care, and his 
chamber had never less than ten or twelve armed 
men in it. When they got to London, the cry 
of all the people still was, '* The good Duke of 
Lancaster for ever!" while Richard was deserted 
by all his friends. 

The parliament assembled, and seemed also 
unanimous in wishing that Richard should resign ; 
and when the question was asked, whether Lan- 
caster should be king instead, they agreed to it. 
He was not the next of kin, and therefore had no 
proper claim to the crown. 

But the people were taken almost by surprise, 
and Lancaster was popular among them. They 
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willingly agreed to receive him as king, and Rich- 
ard was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment at 
the early age of thirty-one, after reigning twenty 
years. 

THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 



HENRY IV. 1399—1413. 

The first king of the House of Lancaster was 
Henry the Fourth. 

We have seen that he delivered the English 
from the tyranny of Richard the Second, nor 
could he be called an oppressor of his people, 
excepting on one point, and that was a very im- 
portant one. It was in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth that religious persecution in England was 
established by law. 

In the second year a law was passed ordering 
heretics to he burnt ; and it was the less to be 
excused in him, because his father had been the 
great friend and favourer of Wicliffe, and he him- 
self had been known to maintain some of his 
opinions. 

But Henry was an usurper: he did not feel 
himself secure on the throne, and he bargained 
for support from the clergy by promising to be 
severe to the poor Lollards. 

The Commons, however, thought the statute 
against them too rigid, and begged it might be 
changed or softened; but they were answered 
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that it ought to be more severe. Then they made 
their free remarks upon the clergy, and the king 
forbade them to discuss such questions. 

Henry the Fourth was a sedate, serious man, 
very devout in his habits, and during his latter 
years bis mind was much impressed with the 
desire to go on a crusade to the Holy Land. 

But time was not allowed him for this. He 
fell into bad health, was subject to epileptic 
fits, and sometimes was so entirely bereft of sense 
or motion, that he was believed to be dead . 

On one of these occasions, his son Henry, 
being told that his father was no more, came into 
the room, and seeing the crown on a cushion near 
the bed, carried it away. The king, shortly 
after, revived, and missing his crown, was told 
the prince had taken it. 

He called his son, and said, with a sigh, ** My 
fair son, what right had you to it? you know 
that / had none/' 

" My Lord," answered Henry, ** you won it by 
your sword, and it is my intent to hold and 
defend it so, during my life." 
- The king answered, ''Well, as you see best. 
I leave all things to God, and pray that He would 
have mercy upon me."* 

And shortly after, without uttering another 
word, he expired, in the fourteenth year of his 
reign. 



• Turner, Vol. 2. p. 361.— Note from Montstrelet. 
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SECOND KING OF THE HOUSE OF 

LANCASTER. 



HENRY V. 1413-1422. 

When Henry tUe Fifth was young, he was fond 
of the society of gay, riotous men, who led him 
into all sorts of pranks; and so he came to be 
called Mad -cap Harry. And the people of Eng- 
land were somewhat afraid that when he came to 
the crown, he would not give his mind to the 
duties of a king. 

He often gave his father pain ; and as Henry 
the Fourth declined in health, he used to look 
forward with uneasiness to his son's future con- 
duct. 

On one occasion it is said that the prince and 
his followers got into great disgrace on account 
of a frolic: -they had disguised themselves like 
robbers, and attacked some travellers, and rob- 
bed them of their money. ^ 

The travellers followed them at a distance, and 
brought the sheriff upon them while they were all 
eating and drinking in a tavern; but when they 
found it was the Prince of Wales they were much 
amazed. 

Still they could do no less than carry them 
before the judge; and the judge, who was an 
honest, upright man, told the prince that he was 
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very sorry for what had happened, aod must 
comniit ail the party to pnson, except himself, 
and that though he would not send Aim there, he 
must inform the king 

This made the prince so angry that he struck 
the judge as he sat on the bench upon which the 
judge instantly committed him to prison 




You may suppose, perhaps, that it would fare 
the worse with this judge ever after, but I am 
happy to tell you that the same persons who 
relate this story, add that the kiag applauded 
him, and Prince Henry heartily toipive htm, 
and always paid him the greatest deference and 
respect 

There can be no doubt of this that from the 
time Pnnce Henry came to the croun, he had 
the wisdom to dismiss all his idle, dissolute 
fevou rites 

He did not, hke Richard the Second, se^'ov'tn 
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think that the people were made for him; that 
because he was a king his life was to be all fes- 
tivity and pleasure. 

But with a stedfast and prompt purpose he 
turned himself at once to the business of his 
kingdom. 

Unfortunately, however, he considered war as 
his duty; and taking Edward the Third for his 
model, he resolved to conquer France, nay, if 
possible, to be King of the French. 

One of the French princes, who had only heard 
of him as Mad-cap Harry, (and thus had no great 
opinion of him as a king or warrior,) affected to 
be much amused at the idea of his claiming the 
crown, and sent him a present of some tennis- 
balls, in order to shew his opinion that Henry 
was only fit to play at such games as these. 

Henry answered, that he would soon send him 
some London balls, which would knock his 
house about his ears. And he kept his word. 

The clergy of this period were generally the 
promoters of war. In every time of peace they 
had found that the people turned their minds to 
enquire into the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church: they dreaded this, seeing the unsettled 
state of mind it produced among their followers, 
and also, doubtless, fearing for their own worldly 
endowments. 

They knew that the king would be glad to use 

their wealth for his own objects, and they were 

more willing to give it him themselves for the 

}>urposes of foreign war, than to have it taken 

A'om tbem by the reformation of their abuses. 
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As for the parliament and people, their notions 
of the glory of a kingdom were like those of 
their age: they were willing to pay very dear 
for the sake of the empty fame of carrying their 
conquests into foreign lands. 

France was in a very divided state. The king 
was at this time deranged, and was governed by 
the Dake of Orleans, his brother ; but there was 
a haughty, ambitious cousin of his, the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, having quarreled with Orleans, 
caused him to be waylaid and murdered, and got 
himself possession of the king. 

Then there was war between the son of the 
Dake of Orleans and this Duke of Burgundy, 
and sometimes the king was removed from the 
power of Burgundy, sometimes remained in his 
hands. 

The French king's son, the Dauphin, was a 
warlike man, and defended his father and his 
crown very valiantly against Burgundy ; but still 
the contest did not seem likely to be terminated, 
when Henry the Fifth of England came forward 
and put in his own claim to the crown. 

He carried over his army from Southampton to 
a town on the French coast, called Harfleur, a 
place of great importance, and strongly fortified. 

This place he took, after a desperate siege of 
thirty-eight days ; but it cost him a great portion 
of his brave army. The country round was 
marshy and unwholesome, and disease spreading 
through the camp destroyed numbers of the best 
soldiers. 

He, however, had gained a very important 
F 2 
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advantage in securing this place, which would 
have at any time given him a passage into 
France; and having done so, his wisest course 
would have been to return to England for a sea- 
son, in order to recruit his suffering army. 

But Henry was full of the false ambition of his 
age. He scorned to act as if baffled in any 
enterprise, and, rather than return in the shortest 
and safest way to England, he thought proper to 
undertake a march by land to Calais, (about one 
hundred miles,) for no other purpose than to 
shew his prowess, as there was no object to be 
gained by it, Calais being already in the hands 
of the English. 

It was merely undertaking an eight days* pil- 
grimage through a hostile country, in order to 
embark at a different port from that at which he 
now was. 

He sent away his fleet, gave leave to any of his 
soldiers who pleased to return by it, and set out 
on this mad-cap expedition with only a small 
army, perhaps about 9,000 men. 

The first half of the journey was well per- 
formed, and in the time they had calculated 
upon ; but when they reached the town of Abbe- 
ville, the case altered. 

Near that town, the river Somme had to be 
crossed, and the French had taken care to break 
down all the bridges and to guard all the ford- 
able places; so that there was no possibility of 
getting onward without travelling a great way up 
the country, perhaps about sixty miles to the 
bead of the river. 
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However, after some days had passed, during 
which they underwent great miseries and dangers, 
they came to a part of the river, which, though 
very dangerous, was not impassable, and which 
the French had neglected to guard. 

By great care and good management, Henry 
carried all his followers safely over at this place, 
to the mortification and surprise of the French, 
who with all their numbers were outwitted, and 
could not prevent the passage. 

Still, the way was long, and this little band, 
exposed by their rash king to the might of all 
the armies of France, knew full well that they 
could only reach Calais by fighting their way 
through the enemy. 

As if to taunt them, the French sent three 
heralds, telling them they intended to give them 
battle before they got to Calais. 

The king heard them with good temper, and 
only answered, " Be the event then as it pleases 
God." And he gave the heralds a hundred gold 
crowns, and let them depart in peace. 

At length, they arrived near the village of 
Agincourt, and the French armies gathered around 
them. They spread over the country like a 
mighty forest, and it was plain that the fate of 
the English was well nigh sealed. 

The accounts of the numbers of the contending 
parties as given by different writers differ very 
much ; but the very lowest calculation made by the 
French gives three Frenchmen for every English- 
man; but this was certainly wrong, the English 
who were in the battle, state their own aumVM.x% 
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at 9,000, those of the French at 100,000; bdcI 
as this IS confirmed by some of the FreDch, it is 
probably nearer truth 

Whatever may be thought of Henry s unwar- 
rantable daring and even cruelty, in exposing 
bis army to such danger merely out of bravado, 
this must alwBvs be regarded as one of the most 
remarLable battles ever fought 

It lasted only three hours but it ended tn the 
total defeat of the French So admirably had 
Henry placed his Bmall armv between two woods, 
which defended them on each side, that his loss 
was comparatively small, while the French lost 
the flower of their nobility — the Constable of 
France, the Admiral, the Royal Dukes of Bern 
and Aleii^on, and tnany other*, besides about 
10,000 men 




All this slaughter to gratify the ambition of a 
f^iogl .4(,d when it was ended, there was no 
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object gaiaed but that of an easy passage to 
Calais. 

There is no denying Henry the praise of the 
most dauntless bravery and skill ; neither can we 
help admiring his presence of mind, and the' 
generosity and modesty of his demeanour after 
the victory. 

The people of England, meanwhile, thought 
the honour of this great victory quite enough to 
repay them for all its hazards and expences; and 
cordial was the welcome their valiant king re* 
ceived when he landed at Dover, and proceeded 
to London. 

The Loixl Mayor and twenty-eight Aldermen 
in their scarlet gowns, and twenty thousand of 
the citizens on horseback, in red, with hoods of 
red-and- white, went to meet him at Blackheath, 
carrying all sorts of banners with fanciful devices. 

And when the king reached London Bridge, 
an immense statue was seen, bearing the likeness 
of his majesty, having a great battle-axe in 
the right hand, and the keys of the city in the 
left. 

And on the other side was a female figure 
scarcely less in size, in a purple robe and wo- 
manly ornaments, intended to represent the wife 
of the other figure, which seemed a curious fancy, 
as the king was not at that time married. 

A thousand showy fancies and devices met his 
eyes at every turn, and "Welcome, Henry the 
Fifth, King of England and of France,'' sounded 
in his ears. The roofs and windows crowded 
with gay ladies, the footways thronged with the 
F 3 ^ 
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lower people, the whole city was in an uproar of 

joy. 

But what of all this? Spring came, and the 
English expected something would have followed 
from the victory of the year before. Henry, 
however, stayed quietly at home for two years. 

At the end of that time, the internal dissen- 
tions of France still continuing, he again invaded 
that country; and having taken several of the 
chief towns, the French king's ministers found 
themselves obliged to make peace with him to 
prevent the entire loss of the country. 

It was then agreed that Henry should marry 
Charles's daughter, Catherine, that, while Charles 
lived, he should be called Regent of France, and 
that when he died, he should be king in his 
stead. 

Of course, the Dauphin, Charles's son, did not 
approve of this treaty. He had no inclination to 
lose his father's dominions, and he still therefore 
remained opposed to Henry, who, however, 
married Catherine, and carried her to London, 
where she was soon after crowned. 

There was much to admire in the character of 
Henry the Fifth, when we consider the disadvan- 
tages of the time in which he lived. He was 
very kind to the poor, and firmly maintained 
justice; hence the poor every where loved him. 

He would not suffer his noblemen and gentle- 
men to trample on them; and even while in 
France, in a hostile country, he was so careful of 
the lower classes, that they suffered much less 
by bis followers than by ibeVt own nobles. 
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Thus, though a foreigner and usurper, he was 
really popular in France. But he did not escape 
the bigoted notions and practices of his time, and 
considered that no better atonement could be 
made for sin than the persecution of heretics and 
Lollards. 

He even personally attended at the burning 
of one for heresy. He took infinite pains to con- 
vert this offender, and was extremely distressed 
at his obstinacy, arguing with him with all his 
might. But when he found it was all in vain, 
and that the poor man persisted in his belief, he 
left him to his fate. 

Afterwards, he exerted himself very actively 
in suppressing the Lollards, many of whom were 
hardly dealt with. 

But Henry's own end drew near. He was now 
thirty-six, in the prime of life, and in good 
health, when the Dauphin of France having 
taken up a very strong position against him, 
Henry thought it right to go to Paris with his 
queen. 

From thence he marched with an army against 
the Dauphin, but on the road was taken ill of a 
disorder, which, continually weakening him, and 
being neglected in his eagerness to pursue his 
conquests, brought him to his end on the thirty- 
first of August, 1422, leaving his queen and in- 
fant son to the care of his brother the Duke of 
Bedford. 

His embalmed body was placed in a funeral- 
car, and sent from France for interment in West- 
minster Abbey. The whole way to Calais it was 
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attended by persons dressed in white, carrying 
lighted torches, and walking on each side the 
car, while the queen, and many princes, nobles, 
and clergy followed. 

Wherever it rested, rows of priests were ready 
with their masses and requiems for the soul of 
the departed king. 

At Calais it was embarked on board a vessel 
for Dover, and in London the body of Henry was 
received with the deepest grief, and committed to 
the tomb amid the tears of his subjects, who had 
so lately welcomed him with delight. 

Many there were, doubtless, who had been 
estranged by his religious persecutions; but still 
the body of the people loved him, and as much 
honour and reverence was daily paid to his tomb 
as if he had been a saint. 

The tomb of Henry the Fifth in Westminster 
Abbey, is still a beautiful and impressive memo- 
rial of him, and there hang the casque and hel- 
met, the shield and the war-saddle, which the 
hero used at Agincourt. 
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HENRY VI. 1422. 

THE babe \!vhom the warlike Henry the Fifth 
had left behind to rule over his kingdoms, was, 
at the time of his father's death, only nine 
months old. 

Two months had scarcely passed, before this 
child's grandfather, the King of France, also 
died. It had been settled when the late King 
Henry married the daughter of this king, that he 
should succeed to the throne of France after the 
death of his father-in-law ; and although he was 
dead, his brothers, who had the care of young 
Henry, were determined not to lose for him such 
a great honour as that of being King of France. 

They, therefore, proclaimed him king on the 
day of his grandfather*s funeral, and his uncle, 
the Duke of Bedford, was made Regent of France 
and Governor in the name of his nephew Henry. 

But the son of the late King of France would 

not submit to give up all his father's dominions 

A3 ^ 
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pressed the siege so vigorously that the poor 
Orleans people were reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress and misery; yet their spirit increased with 
the danger, and they all vowed to defend them- 
selves with their last breath. 

And now appeared, to strengthen their courage 
and give them timely aid, a roost extraordinary 
person, whose history I must tell you as far as I 
can gather it myself. 

JOAN OF ARC; OR, THE MAID OF 

ORLEANS. 

There was in a little country village in the pro- 
vince of Champagne in France, a poor peasant 
girl, named Joan of Arc. Her father was a small 
farmer, and both he and his wife were pious, 
simple, honest persons, very much respected. 

They had three sons and two daughters. 

Joan, who was one of the latter, was taught 
very little. She could neither read nor write. 
She learned the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, 
and used to go to mass, and confess to the priest. 
She could sew and spin well. 

Everybody said she was well-behaved, modest, 
and industrious ; she was charitable too, and 
used to visit the sick poor; she was dutiful to 
her parents, and always shunned bad company. 

She was always singularly grave and devout. 
Not like the greater part of the villagers, fond of 
dancing and singing; but while they were amus- 
ing thepiselves thus, she used to steal into the 
church and pay her devotions. 
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She was sometimes found all alone there, kneel- 
ing before the image of our Saviour, or of the 
Virgin Mary. When she kept her father's sheep, 
if she heard the bell for worship sounding at a 
distance, she would fall on her knees in the mea- 
dows, and pray amid her flock. 

In other things she was like the rest of the 
young people of her station : she used to work in 
the fields with her father and brothers, to pull 
up weeds, or break clods of earth, or make hay, 
or lead the cattle to pasture. 

At home she spun hemp or wool, or did what- 
ever was required in the family. It was said she 
was so kind and gentle that she tamed every one 
who came near her, and that the birds would 
feed out of her hand. 

She was doatingly fond of her country; and, 
when she grew older, her heart was deeply 
grieved at the distractions which reigned in it. 
Though her native village was so retired, yet she 
constantly saw the young men taken away to 
fight the battles of the nation, and she heard on 
their return all they had to tell of the struggle 
between France and England. 

She used to think a great deal of the dishonour 
of France, and she continually meditated on the 
danger which threatened it. 

Gradually she began to fancy that she was 
destined to do something in its behalf. She 
thought she heard a voice speaking to her, and 
telling her she must go to the French king. 

Her mind, there can be no doubt, was disor- 
dered, and she continually fancied that saints and 
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As they could learn nothiDg unfavourable, it 
was at length resolved that she should be ad- 
mitted to see and speak to the king. The time 
fixed was after dinner, when many lights were 
blazing in the royal hall, and full three hundred 
gay knights and lordlings were present. 

As some of these were more richly dressed 
than the king, and as they stepped before him 
in order to deceive her, it was thought likely she 
would not address the right person. 

But she did. She went straight up to him, 
embraced his knees, and said, ''Gentle king! 
God grant you a long life!'* He pointed to 
another, as if to shew that that was the king, but 
she would not be deceived. 

She had never till then seen him, but probably 
he had been described to her, and she of course 
would be intent on not being misled on such an 
occasion. 

The king then retired and conversed with her 
for some time, and declared himself inclined to 
think that she was sent to his assistance by 
Heaven ; yet he allowed her to be further exam- 
ined by his counsellors and parliament, that he 
might be sure he could lawfully accept her services. 

As the people of those days were great believers 
in sorcery or witchcraft, they did not so much 
question whether Joan was possessed of super- 
natural powers, as whether they were powers 
given her by wicked spirits or by good ones. 

She was kept three weeks in uncertainty 
whether she should be employed or not; and all 
that time she persisted in the same story. At 
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last it was settled she should go to Orleans; and 
Charles gave her a suit of armour. 
. She had a standard made according to her own 
directions : it was a hgure of the Blessed Saviour, 
seated on his tribunal on the clouds, (drawn on a 
white ground,) while two angels hnelt hefbrefaim. 

She then drew up a written summons, ordering 
the English generals and governors to depart ont 
of France, announcing that they should be sltun 
if they disobeyed. 

They derided tiiis summons, but they soon 
found that Joan of Arc was not an enemy to be 
despised. She set off immediately tor Orleans, 
which was suffering the miseries of war and 
famine, and entering the city late at evening, was 
welcomed by the besieged with ail the honours 
that could be paid to any guest. 

Her standard floated before her, and -she came 
mounted on a white charger, and dressed in her 
new armour. 
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There is not a more puzzling character, it 
would seem, spoken of in history than that of 
Joan of Arc. Some writers insist upon it that 
she was a vile impostor, like Mahomet, for in- 
stance, only anxious to gain fame for herself. 

But it seems more likely that she really was 
insane ; that she had thought about the danger of 
France till she persuaded herself she had a call 
to save it; believing probably, even before this, 
that saints in heaven were permitted to converse 
with the faithful on earth, and that she was a 
person favoured by them from her early youth. 

As she went on, finding success crown her 
career, she grew more and more confident and 
enthusiastic. 

The first day after her entrance into Orleans, 
she spent in making the soldiers and people 
acquainted with her. She spoke to many, taking 
the authority of an inspired leader upon her, and 
being near enough to talk with the English, she 
addressed some of them also, and frightened 
them by her gestures and commanding tones. 

It was soon seen that her presence produced 
a wonderful effect. The English, believing her 
to be something more than mortal, were dis- 
pirited, and the French were cheered. 

In the middle of the night, an affray had taken 
place between part of the French and English 
armies, and the French were running back into 
the city, wounded and beaten, when Joan ap- 
peared, rallied them, and persuaded them to 
sally from the town and attack one of the 
besiegers^ forts, which they carried, and then 
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returned in triumph. This first success embol- 
dened tbem. Other and much greater victories 
followed. As long as the French saw the Maid 
of Orleans' standard, they were assured of con- 
questy and the English trembled as they looked 
at it. 

Once she was wounded by an arrow and fell 
from her horse; the pain made her shed tears, 
and for a few moments her followers were dis- 
heartened : but, after the wound had been dressed, 
she went again into the battle, and rescued her 
standard, which was about to fall into the hands 
of the English. 

In the space of five days, the French under 
her command had taken nearly all the besiegers* 
works; and the English army which had been 
occupied for seven months before this city, and 
was just about to take it, was driven disgrace- 
fully away by the power and influence of a young 
peasant girl. 

You may imagine how Joan of Arc was now 
honoured by the French, and bow dreaded and 
hated by the English. She grew bolder and 
bolder. Not only was Orleans delivered, but she 
took other fortresses and towns from the enemy. 
She captured Lord Talbot and Lord Scales, the 
English generals; and the English Regent in 
Paris trembled for his master's empii'e. 

Then she told Charles that it was time for him 
to be crowned in Rheims, as she had predicted 
he would be; and though this place (which was 
the town where all the French kings were usually 
crowned) was in the hands of the English, they 
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deserted it as she approached, and the inhabi- 
tants invited Charles to enter. The day after 
his arrival (July 19, 1429) he was crowned. 

And now Joan was taken into the ranks of the 
nobility of France, and permitted to enjoy all its 
privileges. If ambition was her object, it cer- 
tainly was now gratified, and perhaps it really 
had gained great influence over her. 

Had she now retired to her quiet village, all 
ages would have perhaps regarded her as the 
deliverer of France, nothing would have clouded 
her glory, and at a distance her sagacity and 
counsels might have been of service to the royal 
cause. 

But still believing her part to be war, she per- 
sisted in going with the army, and directing the 
generals how to act. She exposed herself in 
every combat, and though again severely wound- 
ed, would not give up. 

The following spring, Henry the Sixth was 
brought by his guardians to Paris, where they 
thought it right to crown him also King of 
France, in order that the people might not make 
the want of this ceremony an excuse for with- 
drawing their allegiance from him. 

Very soon after this time, the fortunes of the 
Maid of Orleans were changed. She had thrown 
herself into the city of Compeigne, then besieged 
by the English and the Duke of Burgundy, and 
resolved to assist in defending it to the last 
moment. 

Her zeal, however, carried her further than 
Ms: she sallied out, accompanied with 600 men^ 
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from the gates of the city, to attack the besiegers, 
and, trusting as usual to the effect of her pre- 
sence, dressed herself splendidly in a purple silk 
tunic, broidered with gold and silver over her 
armour. 

The English repulsed her three times, and her 
followers began to fly. The enemy seeing her 
almost alone, and knowing the importance of 
such a prize, fought desperately to reach her. 
Still she kept her standard in one hand, while 
with the other she wielded her sword and kept 
ofl' some of her foes. 

She reached the bridge leading into the city, 
but it was crowded with fugitives, and, unable 
to make her way over it, she was left alone. In 
this state a soldier seized her tunic, and dragging 
her off her horse, she was immediately taken 
prisoner. 

Poor Joan of Arc had little chance of mercy 
at the hands of those who had captured her. It 
was not merely that she was a valiant enemy. 
Her claims to be sent by Heaven, and to have 
power given her by the spirits above, obliged 
the Church to take a part in the proceedings 
against her. 

I have before said that in those days there 
^ was a general belief in witchcraft: it was believed 
that some wicked people had intercourse with 
devils, who gave them power over the souls and 
bodies of other men; and this sad belief led to 
acts of dreadful cruelty. 

If a ])erson w^s suspected of witchcraft, no 
torment was reckoned too great to be applied for 
B 3 ^ 
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detection or punishment. Even in much later 
times, if an old woman was rather odd in her 
appearance, or lived much alone, she was often 
suspected of dealings with the devil; and the 
neighbours thought it lawful to half-drown her, 
or to prick her with pins till she was nearly 
killed, in order to make her confess. 

But Joan of Arc lived in still darker days; and 
the wonderful actions she had performed, and 
her high pretensions to see and talk with angels 
and saints, gave rather more excuse to those who, 
after having suffered from her enmity, now saw 
her in their power. 

She made several attempts to escape, and be- 
ing shut up in a castle, she one day leaped from 
the top of a high tower, and fell down senseless, 
but was not killed. After that, she was very 
closely kept, being put into a prison at Rouen, 
her feet and legs were fastened by a chain to her 
bedstead. 

She was treated very harshly by the English, 
who all regarded her as a witch and an outcast, 
having no claim to common humanity. 

The French who were not of Charles the 
Seventh's party, and the followers of the Duke of 
Burgundy, were alike her enemies. Bishops and 
cardinals and inquisitors sat in judgment upon 
her, and they at last agreed in condemning this 
poor unfortunate woman to be burned as a witch 
or sorceress. 

No one pleaded in her behalf: the ungrateful 
King of France, whose throne and kingdom she 
had saved ^ appears to have left her quietly to 
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her fate. When she was brought to the stake, 
indeed, her sufferings, and the stead)' convic^on 
she still expressed that all she had done was by 
the order of Heaven, softened many hearts; bat 
no ooe interposed ; and Joan of Arc, the heroic 
deliverer of France, vtas put to this cruel death 
in Rouen, at the age of only twenty. 

It is said that her father and her eldest brother 
died of grief at her fate. 

So ended the history of the Maid of Orleans. 

1 told you that young Henry had been brought 
to Paris by his uncle, to he crowned King of 
France, after Charles the Seventh had been 
crowned at Rheims 
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Many grand and fanciful shows were, on ibis 
lade to amuse him ; and at the dinner 
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after his coronation were several pageants^ and, 
next day, a tournament. 

And when he came back to England, the ci- 
tizens of London were bent upon not being out- 
done by the citizens of Paris, and they prepared 
some splendid spectacles for his reception. They 
set up on London Bridge a figure of a great 
giant, with a drawn sword, defying the king's 
enemies; and as he, the young king, went on, 
three ladies, all in silk and gold, started out of 
a tower, and told him that their names were 
Dames Nature, Grace, and Fortune, who were 
come to give him all their gifts. 

And they sang " an heavenly melodic," the 
burden of which was — 

SoYereign Lord f welcome to onr citie ! 
Sovereign Lord ! now welcome out of France ! 

As he rode on, he was stopped again at Corn- 
hill by a tabernacle, in which was seen a learned 
dame, called Dame Sapience, with a number of 
children studying round her, and these were 
called Master Grammar, Master Logic, Master 
Music, Master Geography, and so on. 

Then a dame, called Dame Cleanness, ad- 
dressed him, and Lady Mercy and Lady Truth 
came out to speak to him; and there were three 
fountains flowing with wine in Cheapside, and 
at each fountain was a lady, called the hand- 
maid of Mercy, Grace, and Truth. 

Also, Cheapside was upon this occasion turned 
into Paradise, being planted with trees, oranges, 
almonds, quinces, peaches, and such things ; and 
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two of the patriarchs were introduced speaking 
to the king in verse. 

The quiet boy of nine years old, who saw all 
this, did not seem to be much elated by it; 
neither, surely, did his kind heart rejoice at 
one part of 'the " pastime,*' which was the burn- 
ing of a heretic in Smithfield.* 

When young Henry was seventeen years of age, 
some of his friends wished that he should be 
present at the meetings of his councillors, but 
his governors who had had the charge of him all 
his life, wanted to keep him a child still, and he 
seems to have been prevented from learning pub- 
lic business. 

He was of the most amiable temper possible ; 
he does not seem to have had any one vice. He 
forgave the greatest injuries, and loved all his 
fellow-creatures; but some think that his spirit 
was broken in his youth, and that he never 
learned to assert his own dignity. He hated the 
bustle of royalty, and would rather have been 
a shepherd. 

He allowed himself easily to be managed, and 
one of his ministers, the Duke of Suffolk, an am- 
bitious man, seeing this, planned the marriage of 
the young king to Margaret of Anjou, a spirited 
woman, niece to Henry's enemy the King of 
France. 

The reason Suffolk desired this marriage, 
was because he thought he should by this 



* Note, — "In the which pastime, an heretyke was 
brente in Smithfieid.'' Fab. 421. 
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means get entire control over the king, and 
carry on the affairs of the kingdom just as he 
pleased. 

But he could not accomplish it without the 
consent of the French king ; and the latter made 
it a condition that Henry should give back the 
greatest part of the towns and cities his generals 
had won from France. 

The English did not exactly know on what 
terms Suffolk had treated, and they did not 
oppose the match, but there was much outcry 
among many when it was found out. 

And what made Suffolk still more unpopular, 
was, that a little after this, the king's uncle, who 
was called ** The good Duke of Gloucester," was 
found dead one morning in his bed, and was 
believed to have been murdered, and there were 
many suspicions that Suffolk, who was known to 
hate him, was concerned in his death. 

After this, he managed to procure the removal 
of all the king's relations, and all people of high 
reputation, and he himself and Queen Margaret, 
who was a haughty, tyrannical woman, governed 
the poor, gentle king as they pleased. 

Suffolk, at length, became so hateful to the 
people, that the king was obliged to banish him 
for five years; and as he was going to France, 
a ship, manned by Englishmen, who were his 
enemies, intercepted him, and, after keeping him 
two days, struck off his head. 

It is most likely, from all we know of him, that 
he was innocent of the greatest crimes that were 
)aid to his charge, and his murder was a wicked 
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and base one, but he certainly had been a bad 
counsellor to King Henry. 

After he was removed, the parliament began 
to make many enquiries into the state of the re- 
ligion of the country. They complained bitterly 
that many of the endowments of the Church were 
given to foreigners, who would not live in Eng- 
land, and neither preached nor taught. 

They said the whole Church was held in less 
respect than formerly ; that the people had fallen 
into loUardies for want of teaching. 

The friars, who had at first been so useful in 
pointing out the errors of the clergy, were by 
this time fallen into much the same themselves. 
They were delicately dressed ; they had lofty 
mansions, jewels, and bags of money ; they were 
grown voluptuous and ambitious. 



YORK AND LANCASTER. 

I am now coming to a time of which I shall 
not attempt to give you any full account, because 
the changes in the government of this country 
were so many it would puzzle you. 

But you will hear about '*The Wars of the 
Roses;** and I will therefore try to explain what 
these were. 

You know that Henry the Sixth was the third 
king of the House of Lancaster. When Henry 
the Fourth was made king, and Richard the Se- 
cond deposed, Henry was not the nearest heir to 
the crown. 
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There was another who had a nearer claim, 
both being descended from Edward the Third; 
but the £^rl of March was descended from the 
oldest branch of his family. 

And now Richard , Duke of York, who was the 
nephew of this Earl of March, would have been 
the King of England, had not Henry's father 
and grandfather stepped in and taken the crown. 

And he was indeed Henry's heir, so long as 
Henry had no children. But after a time, a son 
was born to the king, and then it was settled by 
the parliament, that as Henry was fallen into bad 
health, and could not attend to the government, 
York should be Protector of the Realm, till the 
young prince was of age. 

York, however, and the queen, could not a- 
gree; and then began that long time of strife 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, which 
is called the Wars of the Roses; because the 
Yorkists took the badge of a white rose, and 
the Lancasters of a red one. 

And England was in a wretched state, and all 
good men pitied the good King Henry more espe- 
cially, who was so kind and gentle to every one, 
and lamented continually iht miseries of the war. 

One story I cannot help telling you out of a 
book in which I lately read it: it is of 

THE TWO LORD CUFFORDS.* 

Among the chief captains and fiercest war- 
riors on the Lancaster side, was a Lord Clifford : 

* Taken from Miss Aikin's « English Leuon Book." 
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his father had been a commander on the same 
side, and was killed by the Yorkists in a battle 
fought at St. Albans. 

This had enraged the young lord so much, 
that he thought he never could take sufficient 
revenge upon them. 

Five years after, a battle was fought near 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, in which the Lancas- 
trians won the day, and the Duke of York was 
taken prisoner. 

His second son, the Earl of Rutland, a boy 
not twelve years old, was with him in the field ; 
and when all was lost, a priest, who was his 
tutor, tried to escape with him into the town. 

But the terrible Lord Clifford, observing the 
rich dress of the young earl, pursued him, and 
overtook him on the bridge. 

The poor boy was too much frightened to 
speak a word ; but he fell down on his knees at 
Clifibrd*s feet, and held up his clasped hands, 
looking piteously in his face, and so silently 
pleading for mercy. 

And his tutor said, "Save him: he is the son 
of a prince, and may do you good hereafter." 

"The son of York!" Clifford cried. "Thy 
father slew mine, and so will I thee, and all thy 
kin;" and he struck his dagger into the poor 
boy's heart. 

Then Clifford and some others took the Duke 
of York, who was their prisoner, and seated him 
on an ant-hill, and they plaited a crown of grass, 
and put it on his head in cruel mockery. 

And they bent their knees, and pretending to 
c ^i 
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do him bomage, tbey »^d, "Hail! king wilh- 
ont a kingdom ! Hail ! prioce without a people !" 
After diis, they cut off his bead, and Clifford 
■tuck it on a pole, and carried it in triumph to 
Queen Mai^ret, wife of Heary the Sixth, to 
whose eyes he well knew that the shockiag sight 
would be welcome. 




•il/lln OlJlrtfrfttt\ 



By these savage deeds, Clifford gained the 
name of the Batcher. 

It was not long before vengeance overtook him; 
for the nest year, in another battle, he was 
woanded by an arrow in the throat, and died on 
the spot. 

The eon of Richard, Duke of York, was now 
king under the name of Edward the Fourth, and 
the widow of Lord Clifford, fearing iest this 
prince should cauae the young lord her son to be 
murdered, in revenge for the death of his brother 
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Rutland, sent him secretly away into Westmore- 
land. 

There the family estates lay, and she had him 
brought up there, among the moors and the 
mountains, like a poor shepherd boy. 

He was at this time only seven years old, and 
he grew up without knowing who he was, or the 
rank which he was born to. 

They did not even dare, it is said, to teach 
him to write, for fear it should be suspected that 
he was of higher birth than he seemed. 

Four-and-twenty years did this young lord 
lead the innocent life of a shepherd, unknown 
and forgotten ; but at the end of that time, Henry 
the Seventh came to the crown. 

He being of the House of Lancaster, restored 
to Clifford the estates and honours of his family, 
which the Yorkists had taken away at his father's 
death. 

Yet this simple man had sense to know that 
he, who had been bred like a shepherd, was not 
fit to come to the king's court, and appear like a 
lord. 

And he went and lived retired in a small house 
on his own estate, where he could improve his 
mind with reading, and amuse himself with 
studying astronomy ; for when he was a shepherd 
he had learned to observe the stars. 

And having been a poor man himself, he knew 
how to pity the poor : and instead of being proud 
and hard-hearted, like the former lords, he was 
kind to his poor tenants, and servants, and neigh- 
bours. 
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And he was so humble and affable to all, that 
he lived to a good old age beloved and respected : 
and down to this very day a memory of him is 
kept up among the shepherds of Westnjoreland, 
and he is called ** The good Lord Clifford:' 

HOUSE OF YORK. 



EDWARD THE FOURTH, 1471—1483. 

You see from this story, that Richard, Duke of 
York, who had been in arms against King Henry 
the Sixth, was killed in the Wars of the Roses. 

Some time before this happened. King Henry 
had a son bom to him, and if the house of Lan- 
caster was to continue on the throne at all, it was 
plain that this boy was the heir. 

But York still maintained that the Lancas- 
trians had no business ever to have worn the 
English crown, and that he and his children were 
the true heirs. 

And it would seem that the English parlia- 
ment admitted this, for they made a new act of 
settlement, by which it was agreed that Henry 
should keep the crown for life, but York and his 
family should succeed him; so that the young 
prince was cut off. 

Not very long after this, that battle took place 
in which York and one of his sons, young Rut- 
land, were killed by the Butcher Clifford. 

But Edward, the duke*s eldest son and henr, 
no way discouraged at his father's fate, attacked 
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the Lancastrians, and, after other battles, he was 
crowned king at Westminster, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by the name of Edward the Fourth. 

And now, in fact, there were two kings in Eng- 
land; but King Henry was soon taken prisoner 
by Edward*s men, and shut up in the Tower, and 
there he remained for five years. 

Afterwards he was again released by Queen 
Margaret and some noblemen of the Lancastrian 
party, and again there was a bloody war between 
them and the Yorkists, but it ended by Edward 
being completely established on the throne, and 
Henry kept a prisoner till his death. 

You know he was only nine months old when 
he came to the crown, in 1422. It was now 1471, 
and during by far the greater part of this time 
the country had been torn to pieces by wars and 
quarrels. 

The people of England were in a shocking 
state. . Murder was so common that it was 
thought little of ; and when prisoners were taken 
in battle, it was quite the custom to kill them in 
cold blood. 

The habits of the nation might be said to be 
worse than at almost any time in history. And 
so it will always be in civil wars, which are the 
worst of any, because in them the nearest rela- 
tions are often opposed to one another. 

Fathers are then at war with sons, and bro- 
thers with brothers, and cousins with cousins, 
and the heart gets hardened to it, and a brother 
learns to kill his brother without remorse. Oh ! 
it is indeed a dreadful state of things. 

c 3 ti 
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The young son of Henry the Sixth, then seven- 
teen years of age, was taken prisoner by the 
Yorkbts, not long before his father*s death. He 
was a very fine and promising youth ; but, because 
the other party were afraid of his living to give 
them trouble, he was slain immediately. 

Edward the Fourth had been brought up in 
such a bad state of society, and all around him 
were so violent, that one could scarcely expect 
him to be a good man. 

Nevertheless, when once he was settled on the 
throne, he did many very good things for the 
people, and he was exceedingly beloved by them. 

For though he loved pleasure much, — by far 
too much, — he was so active, so lively, and had 
in general so good a judgment whenever he gave 
his mind to business, that they had the prospect 
of being governed far better by him than they 
had been by the Lancastrian princes. 

He found the kingdom in a state of the great- 
est poverty, both as to supplies of men and of 
money ; but, in spite of all his wars, he left it rich 
and abundant. 

His manners also were easy and popular, and 
this endeared him to the people, especially as 
he had married an English lady whose friends 
were not of high degree. 

But he was extremely intemperate, given to 
all sorts of indulgences, and cared little for the 
opinion of the sober and good ; and his death was 
chiefly occasioned by over eating and drinking. 

Yet, though he had not forbearance enough to 
refrain himself from things he knew were wrong. 
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he was most anxious that his son should be well 
brought up; and in the last year of his life he 
drew up a set of rules for his studies and con- 
duct, than which nothing can be better. 

The dresses of this reign were magnificent, and, 
as it might be expected, the lower people began 
to imitate them; but they were checked in this 
by the king, who wanted every one's quality to 
be marked by his dress. 

Thus, he procured the passing of an act, by 
which no one not of the royal family was allowed 
to wear cloth or silk of a purple colour, — none 
under a duke any cloth of gold or tissue, — none 
under a lord any plain cloth or gold,— and none 
under a squire any damask or satin, and so on. 

Thus the rank of every one was known by his 
clothes. But all these plans for settling what 
other people shall wear have long since been 
found by statesmen to be foolish and mischievous ; 
and they are now content to let men dress as they 
think proper: at the same time that it must 
always be wrong to spend more than we can 
fairly afford on our clothes. 

I will now give you two specimens of Ladies' 
head-dresses; one in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
the other in Edward the Fourth. 
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The steeple caps were geoerally three-quarters 
of an ell high. To match these, the shoes of the 
gentlemen were equally ridiculous. 

The; had a point before, sometimes balf a foot, 
sometimes a foot, and sometimes even two feet 
long, the roost ridiculous things; and when they 
were tired of these, they had what they called 
duck-bills, having a bill or beak four or five 
fingers long. 

Then, tired of this iasbion, they wore slippers 
a foot broad in front. 
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G«ii(I«meti o/ Edward the Fourth'$ Reign. 

Besides finding leisure in the midst of war for 
fashion and luxury, the English had time also in 
these two busy reigns for useful inventions. 

It was in the year 1474 that Caxton, our first 
English printer, set up the first printing-press in 
London, somewhere near to Westminster Abbey. 

Printing itself had been invented and practised 
on the Continent about thirty-six years before, 
and books printed abroad had been brought to 
England, but no Englishman had attempted to 
set up the business before Caxton. 

We, who live at a time of day when books are 
cheap and plentiful, can scarcely form an idea 
of the cost of forming even a very small collec- 
tion of useful volumes when all had to be copied 
by hand. 

It was true that people had learned to make 
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paper a good while before they learned to print 
upon it, and this was, so far, a very great help 
to the world, because parchment and papyrus 
which had been used before were very dear and 
not plentiful, but still there was all the labour of 
writing. 

I have told you that the monks were of very 
great use in this work. In every great abbey 
there was a room fitted up as a writing-room, 
and as the monks were bound to do a certain 
portion of labour every day, such of them as 
were unable to perform other works were obliged 
to write. 

An immense number of people were employed 
in Europe in this way, yet still the price of books 
was high, as you may judge when I tell you, that 
at the time when the wages of a ploughman were 
only a penny a day, and wheat was five shil- 
lings and fourpence per quarter, as much as 
£66 13s. 4d. was paid for copying a work in two 
volumes. 

Books were so valuable that it was very dif- 
ficult to borrow or procure what was wanted, and 
people were obliged to deposit money in pledge 
when they took one out of a library. 

The price of one of WiclifFe's New Testaments 
was £2 16s. 8d. At that time (1429) wheat was 
6s. 8d. per quarter, ale a penny and a farthing 
per gallon, a whole sheep ready for eating one 
shilling and fourpence, a calf two shillings and 
sixpence. 

Architecture also advanced, though often 
checked by the fatal Wars of the Roses. 
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The beautiful Chapel of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, was begun by Henry the Sixth, who laid 
the foundation-stone in April 1441 ; but it had 
not proceeded far before his death, nor did Ed- 
ward the Fourth help it, but rather pillaged the 
funds intended for it. 

Queen's College, Cambridge, was founded by 
Henry's Queen Margaret. 

And it was in 1440 that Eton College was 
founded also by Henry the Sixth, for the educa- 
tion of seventy boys ; and in Edward the Fourth's 
time, we find the boys at this school making 
Latin verses. 

As the clergy feared greatly the spread of 
Lollardism, it had been made illegal to put chil- 
dren to private teachers; and, consequently, the 
ignorance of the people was so great, that the 
clergymen of London felt bound to devise some 
remedy. 

Accordingly, they got leave to set up schools 
in their churches, and it became from that time 
(1477) common to have a school in a room over 
the church porch. 

EDWARD V. 1483. 
RICHARD HL 1483—1485. 

When Edward the Fourth's young son, Edward 
the Fifth, came to the crown, he was of course 
considered too young to govern the realm, and 
his uncle, Richard Duke of Gloucester, was ap- 
pointed Protector. 

Richard, afterwards Richard the Third, was a 
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warlike ambitious man, and had been brought up, 
like all the men of that time, in war and blood- 
shed. Hence he probably committed as many 
bad acts as they did. 

But he has been dealt with more hardly than 
others, because all the writers who have given us 
his history for several reigns afterwards, lived 
under princes of the Lancastrian line, which had 
sum)lanted his. 

They, therefore, were hardly fair persons, be- 
ing of that party which was opposed to the York- 
ists ; and it was natural both that some of these 
lAould be inclined to pay court to the reigning 
party, while others merely took things as they 
heard from common report. 

Making all these allowances, however, I be- 
lieve Richard the Third to have made no con- 
science of committing any act by which he could 
secure the crown, but when he had once gained 
it, he was a good and useful sovereign, — and 
many of the reforms which Henry the Seventh 
afterwards carried into effect began in his reign. 

I do not at all believe, from what 1 have read 
on the subject, that he was the savage butcher 
that some have called him. I do not think he 
murdered Henry the Sixth, or his son the young 
prince. 

But I very much fear, that in order to gain the 
crown he contrived the death of young Edward 
the Fifth and his brother, though it is possible 
they might not be murdered exactly in the way 
it has been said. 

However^ whether it were so or not, Richard*s 
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was a very unhappy reign, full of plots on one 
side, and executions on the other. 

Yet Richard did what he could to provide 
better for the future, — in particular he tried to 
lessen the number of armed followers who at- 
tended his nobles and great men ; for it had long 
been the opinion of good judges, that England 
would never be at peace while every lord might 
command such a vast number of retainers to fol- 
low him wherever he pleased. 

These followers, who often amounted to several 
hundreds, were accustomed to wear a livery, or 
badge of service; and it was impossible for the 
land to have rest, while these powerful bodies 
were always ready to attack one another on the 
least affront. 

It was therefore Richard's aim to discoun- 
tenance the custom ; and this made him unpopular 
among the nobles, who cared only for their own 
greatness and splendour. 

There was also a mode of raising money from 
the people practised before Richard*s time which 
he did not approve of, and did away with for 
a while. 

It was to ask the people, in the king's name, 
for what they called a benevolence; which was 
not very cheerfully given, but they knew that if 
they renised they should suffer for it. . 

But, though he attempted to lay aside this* 
he could not carry it through, as his necessities 
were afterwards very great, in consequence of 
Richmond's invasion. 

The reign of Richard the Third lasted but two 
D Z 
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yews, and that of his young nephew only a few 
months. Conaidering the shortness of the time 
and the continual wars, a great deal of attention 
was paid to arts and manufactures, to foreign 
trade, and to the spiiit of mercantile adventure. 

And all these things pre|>ared the way for the 
next king. 

THE TUDORS. 

There have heen five sovereigns in England of 
Tudor race, of whom the first was 
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I cannot give you a very good account of his 
claim to the throne, for he could scarcely be said 
to belong to the House of Lancaster; and, un- 
questionably, Richard the Third had a fair and 
full title to the crown of his brother Edward, 
when Edward's own children were gone. 

Neither did the people all rise up, (as in the 
case of Richard the Second,) and call him, as 
they called for Henry the Fourth, to come to 
free them from the government of a king who 
was changing their laws and customs. 

But some, and those indeed not very many of 
the nobles, conspired together to bring in young 
Henry Tudor, and afterwards to marry him to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late King Edward; 
and their victory was complete at the battle of 
Bosworth- Field, when King Richard was killed 
and Richmond proclaimed king. 

Richmond's grandfather was a Welsh gentle- 
man of the name of Tudor, who married the 
young widow of King Henry the Fifth, — hence 
Henry the Seventh and his children and grand- 
children are called the Tudors, 

Henry the Seventh was the first of the Tudors. 
He was very well brought up by his godmother, 
the Countess of Richmond, who was a pious^ 
studious, charitable lady, and her son always 
delighted to acknowledge her worth.* 

Henry was a cautious, sensible man ; not like 
Edward the Fourth, and Richard the Third, a 

* She founded Christ's College, and St. John's College 
at Cambridge. 
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warlike character, nor yet indolent and slothful 
like Henry the Sixth. From his general ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the nation, a very 
great improvement took place in the state of the 
people. 

Their ferocious habits were broken through, 
they became more inclined to the arts of peace ; 
and women, in particular, were now educated in 
such a manner as to make them better compa- 
nions to their husbands. 

They had before this been generally educated 
either in the monasteries, or in the families of 
some noble relative and friend, and they were 
taught needlework, confectionary, surgery, and 
a little Church-music. They learned reading also 
and writing. 

But Henry the Seventh's mother being a stu- 
dious woman, and well versed in French, with 
some knowledge of Latin, encouraged the ladies 
of England by her example. 

And several fathers of families devoted them- 
selves to the instruction of their daughters. 
Among others. Sir Thomas More, who was the 
son of one of King Henry's judges, and who, 
having several children, took care to have them 
well taught in all things proper for their station, 
and also made them good scholars. 

He built a large house at Chelsea, and made 
gardens round it, furnished it with a large library, 
and a collection of rare birds, animals, &c. 

He always had some useful book read during 
meal-times, that no time might be lost, and all 
might listen and be improved. 
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If any of his servants wished to be instructed 
in music or reading, or any useful, art, he was 
willing to help them; and he called his house- 
hold, "Thomas More's School." 

Henry the Seventh had two sons, one of whom 
was named Arthur, and the other Henrv. Arthur 
was a fine and promising youth, and was at the 
age of twelve married to Catherine of Arragon. 

As he was Prince of Wales, it was thought fit 
that his marriage festivities should take place at 
Ludlow Castle; but in a few months afterwards 
he died, and was buried in Worcester Cathedral, 
where there is a beautiful monument to his 
memory. 

Then Henry, the second son, was made Prince 
of Wales, and after a time married his brother's 
widow. 

I told you that King Richard the Third tried 
to break through the custom of the nobles having 
such vast trains of followers. 

Henry the Seventh pursued the same plan, and 
with better success. 

Once, when he went to pay a visit to Lord 
Oxford, a very large train of military followers 
made their appearance to welcome him. When 
the king saw it, he called Lord Oxford to his side, 
and took him to task, for breaking the laws he 
had lately made. 

Lord Oxford said it was not usual for him to 
have all these followers, and that they merely 
came to do his Majesty honour. 

" My Lord ! my Lord !" said the king, "I must 

not suffer my laws to be broken in my presence, 

D 3 ^ 
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My Attorney-general must speak to you about 
this." 

And accordingly the earl, who had only ga- 
thered together this band of men for the occa- 
sion, was obliged to pay a heavy fine to the 
treasury. 

This king has been said to have loved money 
above all things, but it is hardly a fair judg- 
ment; for though he frequently sentenced num- 
bers of the nobles to pay large fines, he perhaps 
did it in a great measure for the purpose of 
breaking down their independent power. 

Many of these men were little kings, by far 
too rich and great for the peace of the nation; 
and Henry knew no better way of getting them 
into reasonable bounds than by lessening their 
wealth. 

But Henry certainly oppressed his subjects io 
the matter of collecting money from them, par- 
ticularly in the way of benevolences; which was 
a hypocritical plan of getting what he wanted, 
pretending to request loans or gifts of his sub- 
jectSy which they knew very well they must 
either comply with, or else be out of the king's 
favour. 

The king's avarice appeared to increase, as he 
grew older, and when he died, he left his trea- 
sury very rich. He reigned twenty-three years 
and eight months. His monument in the Chapel 
which bears his name at Westminster Abbey, is a 
most beautiful work of art. 
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THE SECOND TUDOR. 



HENRY Vni. 

All the riches of Henry the Seventh were soon 
spent. His profuse and showy son made such 
brisk use of the money his father had left behind, 
that he was obliged to apply to parliament for 
more in the very first year of his reign. 

The people, however, were worn out by these 
constant demands, and it was found necessary to 
pacify them by putting to death two of Henry 
the Seventh's collectors of fines and other moneys, 
who had greatly exasperated them. 

If the parliament at that time had done its 
duty, as in the reign of Edward the Third and 
Richard the Second, these oppressions would 
have been checked, for it was clearly contrary to 
English law, to tax subjects without the consent 
of parliament ; but you will find that under the 
Tudors, the parliaments were much less honest 
than in former times. 

Yet, even then, a stout resistance was made 
when the king and his ministers demanded an 
enormous sum, which the House of Commons 
knew it would be far more difficult for the peo- 
ple to pay, than for the king to spend. 
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At this time, the king had a minister of great 
ability, but also of prodigious ambition and love 
of show, called Cardinal Wolsey. He cared not 
how he oppressed the poor, if he could but ob- 
tain the means of keeping up a splendid train 
of servants, a sumptuous house, and the richest 
table ever known in England ; and as Henry had 
exactly the same love of pomp, the king and his 
minister went hand in hand. 

Wolsey had five hundred servants in his train, 
many of whom were knights, and gentlemen, and 
the sons of noblemen; and three great tables 
were every day laid out in his hall for them, each 
of the tables being presided over by a person 
carrying a white staff. 

His kitchen was on a grand scale, having a 
master cook, who ruled over the other kitchen 
servants, and went about daily in garments of 
damask satin, wearing a chain of gold round his 
neck. 

Then there was a master of the horse, who 
looked after the stables, grooms, &c. 

When the cardinal, who was also Archbishop 
of York and Lord Chancellor, appeared in pub- 
lic, he wore silk and gold on his own person, 
and also on his saddles and the trappings of his 
horses. 

A tall, comely priest went before him, carrj'- 
ing a pillar of silver, on the top of which was a 
cross. 

There was also borne before him his cardinaVs 
hat by some nobleman or gentleman bare-headed ; 
and the gentlemen ushers cried out, ** On, my 
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lords and masters, before! make way for my 
Lord's grace." 

Then came Wolsey in his scarlet cloth or silk 
robes, into his hall, and at the hall door was his 
mule, trapped all over with crimson velvet and 
gilt stirrups. 

And the cardinal held in his hand an orange, 
the meat of which was taken out and filled up 
again with sponge, wherein was vinegar, or 
some sweet perfume, which frequently he would 
smell at, that his nose might not be offended 
by the unwholesome breath of the common 
people. 

In this state used Wolsey to ride out; and 
when the king came to visit him, his banquets 
were the most sumptuous that could be ima- 
gined, with all kinds of music, and dancing, and 
masking. 

His arrogance was intolerable, and his power 
both in the church and state being so great, he 
was accustomed to command the services of 
bishops and abbots, and even to make dukes and 
earls serve him with wine, and hold him a bason 
of water, when he washed. So high was risen 
the son of the butcher of Ipswich. 

You may suppose that, in order to keep up all 
this extravagance, great wealth was needed* I 
have told you the Commons House of Parliament 
refused to comply with all the demands made 
upon them, which greatly excited the anger of 
the king and his minister, and for seven years 
afterwards they did not summon another par- 
liament. 
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But there were other means by which they 
obtained what they wanted. There were a num- 
ber of commissioners appointed, who were or- 
dered to demand one-sixth part of every man's 
substance for the king's necessities. 

Wolsey himself went to the Lord Mayor and 
chief citizens of London for this money; and, 
when they remonstrated, threatened that dis- 
obedience might cost them their heads. But the 
voice of the people was again too strong to be 
resisted. 

It sounded loudly in various places, and the 
king was obliged to send letters abroad, telling 
his ''loving subjects" that he did not mean to 
use any force, but only to take what they pleased 
to give him as a benevolence. 

This benevolence was made, however, to bring 
in a considerable sum; and some of those who 
chose to avail themselves of the king*s permission 
not to give, unless they thought proper, were 
very severely dealt with. 

I should have told you that, in the last reign, 
Cardinal Morton, who was Henry the Seventh's 
chancellor and Archbishop of Canterbury be- 
sides, had taken some pains to reform the monas- 
teries of England, some of which were become 
not only immensely wealthy and luxurious, but 
in many cases very ill managed, and schools 
rather of vice than virtue. 

It was now very well known that so far from 
being the teachers of a holy and pure faith, 
shewing themselves examples of piety and cha- 
rity, many of the monks were in the highest 
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degree worldly and sensual; and hence many 
good men, though firm Catholics, were desirous 
of having their institutions thoroughly inspected 
and reformed. 

Now Wolsey was led to follow up and carry 
much further than Morton this design, partly 
from the desire to supply his royal master with 
wealth, and partly because he was really inclined 
to promote the education of the people. 

Though by no means a religious man, he was 
a lover of learning, and had set his heart on 
being founder of a splendid college at Oxford; 
and it occurred to him, that the money which 
might be wrung from the monasteries which were 
found to have been badly conducted^ would be 
well employed in this work. 

He therefore began a visitation of the clergy 
in the year 1523; and in consequence of what he 
then saw and heard, a great many convents and 
monasteries were suppressed, and their lands and 
property given to the crown. 

At first it was only the smaller houses which 
were thus suppressed ; but the example was set, 
and though the king scarcely at first consented 
to the measure, he very soon learned to avail 
himself of the ready resources thus thrown open 
to him. 

But it is not to be supposed, meanwhile, that a 
king and a minister like Henry and Wolsey could 
be beloved by the people: they had been too 
arbitrary, and cared too little for the feelings of 
either churchmen or laymen to be popular with 
either. 
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And yet there was no body of persons strong 
enough to resist thera : the barons had been bro- 
ken down, first in the Wars of the Roses, and 
next by Henry the Seventh's rapacious attacks 
upon their purses. 

The clergy alone, had they possessed cleaner 
hands and purer hearts, might, perhaps, have 
stopped the king and Wolsey : they had immense 
possessions, and the people, though often dis- 
gusted with their teachers, had much of the 
ancient affection for the Church. 

But when the bad practices of the monasteries 
were published, and the tongue of scandal was 
allowed to speak plainly, the clergy were panic- 
struck. 

.The good among them could not defend what 
was bad; the evil dared not do it: if it had not 
been for this, one could hardly account for such 
a vast work as the suppression of the monasteries 
being allowed to take place without a general 
insurrection. 

The people had more strength than, as yet, 
they knew, and whenever they did speak out, 
their voice was heard; but they had no able 
leaders, no plan of action, and they were often 
overpowered before they had time to consider 
what they might have done. 

We are now come to a time of the deepest 
interest, when the Scriptures were once more to 
be put before the people in their mother-tongue, 
and when teachers, such as Wicliffe had been,, 
were to preach and expound them. 

It is easy to see that when that time came, and 
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when the Bible was read in every parish church, 
the people at large would soon find that the 
monks had led them very much astray. They 
would not any longer like to have prayers ut- 
tered in an unknown tongue, or to have them 
addressed to the Virgin Mary or to the saints. 

They would see too that they had been misled 
in being taught that there was merit in making 
pilgrimages, and offering gifts at the tombs of 
Thomas a Becket and our Lady of Walsingham ; 
all these things would come into contempt, and 
the men who taught them thus, would be less 
honoured. 

But Wolsey and the king were not led on in 
their course in this way : they began to suppress 
the monasteries for their own ends, and not be- 
cause they thought Popery wrong. 

It was happy for the world that the old faith 
was not extinguished till many people were ready 
to separate what was true from what was false; 
till patient spirits had risen up from time to 
time, shewing that underneath all the mummery 
and the folly of Popery, there were the smothered 
fires of true religion ready to burst out and burn 
freely whenever the rubbish was removed. 

And so it was, that between the time when 
Wolsey first attacked the Church, and the time 
when the greater monasteries were overthrown, 
and the king had thrown off his allegiance to the 
Pope, a great many people were brought to ex- 
amine and enquire into religion. 

You will not be surprised to learn that Cardinal 
Wolsey 's prosperity came to an end before hisdeath, 
E ^ 
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His master. King Henry, was like him in his 
love of show; but in some other respects he was 
a far worse roan than Wolsey. He was cruel, 
very capricious, and could sacrifice his dearest 
friend to any favourite object without the smallest 
scruple. 

It so happened that Wolsey offended him by 
not assisting him as the king desired in a matter 
he had greatly at heart. Henry was in love with 
a beautiful lady named Anna Boleyn, whom he 
desired to marry. 

But before he could do this, it was necessary 
for him to be divorced from his wife Catherine, 
whom he had married after the death of his bro- 
ther Arthur. 

The divorce could only be obtained from the 
Pope, and the Pope was not willing to grant it. 
Wolsey, too, though not averse to the divorce, 
did not like the king to marry Anna Boleyn, 
but proposed a French princess to his master. 

Anna Boleyn heard of this, and believing the 
cardinal to be the person who chiefly stood in 
the way of her being queen, she was naturally 
displeased with him. 

It was soon seen that the king imputed all the 
delays of the Pope in granting the divorce to 
Wolsey; and one by one most of his friends 
dropped off. 

In a short time Henry took from him most of 
the dignities he had given him; and this great 
and wealthy man found himself stripped of every 
thing, and accused by his royal master of high 
treason. 
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Wolsey with all his faults had not deserved 
this. He had in some respects been a very bad 
minister for the people, but nobody could doubt 
his faithful attachment to his master. 

And he found in return one faithful and grate- 
ful friend* He had brought up a young man, 
named Thomas Cromwell, and had shewn him 
much kindness. This man would not desert him 
in adversity, but pleaded his cause in the House 
of Commons earnestly, and with success. 

Afterwards, Cromwell and some few other 
friends raised a subscription, and paid his ser- 
vants' wages ; for Wolsey had called them round 
bim, and begged them to leave his service, be- 
cause he could no longer afford to keep them. 

If he had not been a kind master to them, they 
would hardly have acted as we are told they did, 
when he said this: with tears, many of them 
refused to leave him in his trouble. 

He had been now for some time in bad 
health, and his friends advised him to go to 
York, that he might be more retired and out of 
the way of the king ; but Henry's anger followed 
him. 

He had not been long at York, before mes- 
sengers were sent after him to arrest him for 
high treason. This broke Wolsey's heart. He 
was so weak and ill that no one thought he could 
bear the journey to London. 

However, he set out, as the king commanded ; 
but when he approached the Abbey of Leicester, 
he became so much worse, that, feeling he should 
never leave the place alive, he said to the abbot. 
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** Father Abbots I am come to lay my bones 
among you." 

His faithful servants and physician never left 
him, and then it was that he was heard to say, 
"If I had served my God as diligently as I have 
done the king, he would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs." And these were among his 
last words, for at eight o^clock that same night 
the poor cardinal expired. 
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Some time after the death of Wolsey, the 
king, having made Thomas Cranmer Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and despairing of getting the 
Pope's consent to his divorce from Queen Ca- 
therine, had satisfied himself with the opinion of 
the English bishops, which were in his favour. 

He accordingly put away his queen, and mar- 
ried Anna Boleyn. By Catherine he had had 
one daughter, afterwards Queen Mary : and 
Anna brought him another, who was afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth. 

But the Pope, indignant at the king's presump- 
tion in settling the matter without his consent, 
published a decree, commanding him to take 
back Catherine again, threatening him with the 
papal censure if he did not comply. 

And Henry, in high wrath, resolved to separate 
himself and his country entirely from the Church 
of Rome, and ordered his clergy to proclaim 
himself the head of the Church in England. 
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The parliament, soon after, confirmed this title, 
and thus it was that the grand step which made 
England a Protestant nation was taken. 

So you see here, as in many other cases, how 
little cause we have to thank men for our best 
blessings. It pleased Grod to give this country a 
better and purer religion; but King Henry had 
no merit in the work, since it was from no desire 
of doing God's will, or serving his people, but 
merely because the Pope had displeased and 
thwarted him. 

This, however, did not make the blessing of 
the Reformation, as it is called, less; and there 
were many among the best men of Henry's time 
who saw the good that was likely to be done, 
though they could not like the king's motives, 
and who held themselves ready to improve the 
opportunity for giving the people more pure and 
Scriptural instruction. 

But there were others, and Sir Thomas More 
was one, who could not in their consciences give 
Henry the title he chose of Head of the Church. 
They said they could only give it to the chief 
bishop of the Church ; and they thought the king 
very unfit to be their spiritual head. 

And so he was: and one cannot help feeling 
that the more honest and conscientious Catholics 
must have found it very difficult to trust their 
religion in Henry's hands, especially as they saw 
plainly that neither the bishops of England nor 
the parliament would stoutly oppose him, should 
he propose any bad measure. 

Sir Thomas More had been made Chancellor 
E 3 ^ 
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wheo Wolsey was disgraced. He was one of the 
best of meo, — devouty benevolent, a learned 
scholar, a good father and master, and quite dif- 
ferent from Wolsey, being as simple and humble 
in all his habits as Wolsey was grand and 
showy. 

This man Henry could not help loving, and 
so delightful was his company, that the king 
used often to come and see him at his house in 
Chelsea, and spend whole hours in talk with 
him. 

One would have thought that this roust have 
done Henry good ; and, perhaps, for the time it 
did so, but as soon as the king set his heart upon 
any thing, whatever it might be, which his friend 
or minister did not approve, it was quite enough 
to turn him at once into a bitter enemy. 

Thus, when Sir Thomas More could not bring 
hb mind to call him Head of the Church, or 
approve of his separation from Rome, the king 
was filled with dbpleasure, aud Sir Thomas was 
soon called upon, as Wolsey had been, to give up 
all his honours. 

It seems hardly to be believed, that Henry 
should not have been quite content with this 
punishment, for More was so quiet, so humble, 
and gentle, that it was quite impossible his mas- 
ter should really be afraid of him. 

Far from being ambitious, this good man had 
never liked a public life; and it quite delighted 
him to go home to his family and read and study 
with them, and they were as happy to have him. 

But the cruej and unjust king was determined 
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this should not be; and Sir Thomas More was 
taken firom his own house on a very trifling 
charge, and committed to the Tower, from 
whence he wrote many beautiful letters to his 
daughter, and some books of piety also. 

He never lost his cheerfulness and courage, 
though he could not be brought to comply with 
the king's wishes, against his conscience ; and in 
this spirit he met death on the scaffold, where he 
was beheaded. 

As to Henry's private life, it was as bad as his 
public. After all his eagerness to marry Anna 
Boleyn, three years had scarcely passed before he 
was tired of her, and in love with another woman, 
whose name was Jane Seymour. 

And he caused Anna, the mother of Elizabeth, 
to be beheaded, and married Jane the very next 
day. She lived with him just long enough to 
bring him a son, (afterwards King Edward the 
Sixth,) and then died. 

It was about this time that King Henry's Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, whom you will hear of again, 
persuaded his master to allow a copy of the Eng- 
lish Bible, which had been translated some years 
before, to be set up in every parish church. 

At first, this was considered quite sufficient, 
and each copy was kept chained to the desk that 
it might not be taken away ; but by degrees the 
archbishop growing bolder, it became allowable 
to sell Bibles publicly. 

Yet still, there were many checks given to this 
liberty. Sometimes the king took alarm, and was 
persuaded for a while to forbid the free use of 
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the Scriptures. Sometimes " noblemen and gen- 
tlemen might read them; but no women, (ex- 
cept noblewomen and gentlewomen,) or artificers, 
printers, journeymen, &c." then again he agreed 
to allow them. 

And now the king ventured (in 1540) on the 
step of dissolving the larger monasteries. This 
was indeed a work which required great prudence, 
skill, and honesty. 

It was almost impossible that it should have 
been done without suffering to many of the 
persons concerned: they had lived the greater 
part of their lives in these quiet dwellings, and 
expected to remain there to their deaths: and 
though the monks and nuns had all pensions 
allowed them, yet they had been accustomed to 
live in ease, and sometimes in luxury, and it 
could not but be a severe blow to them. 

It was justly said too, that the wealth of all 
these rich houses should have been bestowed 
much more largely upon the education and im- 
provement of the people : more schools should 
have been founded, more useful works begun. 

But, instead of this, a very large portion of the 
lands and property of the religious houses were 
squandered, nobody well knew how, in gifts to 
needy courtiers and favourites of the king. 

It was thought too, that the king and his coun- 
sellors were very hasty and harsh in destroying 
all these establishments at once. There were 
some of them very admirably managed, and there 
were others, which, standing in lonely parts of 
the country, were the only civilized spots, and it 
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was feared that all the regions about them would 
fall back into barbarism upon their destruction. 

The poor, too, were all on a sudden deprived of 
the alms, and food, and attendance, which the 
monasteries were always ready to give, and the 
tired traveller, at a time when inns were rarely to 
be met with, grievously missed their hospitalities. 

When we read history, it is very interesting to 
see how sorrow and prosperity are dealt about to 
all classes of people in turn. We know that 
there must be sorrow and chastening in the 
world; but the burden is never carried so long 
by one nation, or by one part of a nation, as that 
the spirit is wholly broken. It is shifted about, 
that all may, in turn, have rest. 

The king, the barons, and the clergy in Eng- 
land, had all, in turn, more than their share 
of power, and each had been busily employed in 
humbling the other; sometimes one was de- 
pressed, sometimes another. 

But during the reigns of the Tudors, particu- 
larly those of Henry the Seventh and Henry the 
Eighth, the crown had gained wonderfully in 
power and wealth. You know how Henry the 
Seventh humbled the great men, and stripped 
them of their money, and now you have seen how 
his son dealt with the Church. 

But you do not think that the money stayed in 
Henry the Eighth*s strong boxes ! O no ! it went 
all over the land, encouraging trade and agricul- 
ture ; and though it was often given to favourites 
who were in themselves unworthy, their children 
in process of time received it, together with better 
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education and wiser notions than their fathers 
had had. 

Thus there grew up a race of nobles and gentry 
in England, not so high as the barons, but rank- 
ing above those in trade, who made themselves of 
more and more consequence in the nation, and 
came in just when they were really wantc^d, to 
check the power of the monarchs, and prevent 
our being governed by the will of one man, con- 
trary to the law* 

After King Henry had lost his third wife, Jane, 
he took another, called Ann of Cleves. He could 
not go over to her native country to see her, and 
was obliged to trust the report of other people 
about her. 

But when she came, he did not like her, and, 
after having been married a few months, obtain- 
ed a divorce from her. 

This was better than beheading her, as he had 
served Queen Anna Boleyn, and as happened to 
his fifth unfortunate wife, Catherine Howard.^ 



* This lady was the first person in England who in- 
trodaced the nse of that now indispensable article, the 
ptfi, which was jast then brought from France. 

Before this time, ribbons, loops, laces, clasps, hooks 
and eyes, and skewers were ased by both sexes for the 
purpose of fastenings to their dress. 

The pin, however, was at first very badly made, and 
an act of parliament was passed, enacting that no pins 
should be sold unless they were double-headed, and 
had " the heddes sonldered fast to the shanke of the 
pynne;" but this act so cramped the trade, that no 
more pins could be obtained till parliament in its wis- 
dota bad repealed it. Pins were acceptabje presents 
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Even after this, another woman was found, 
courageous enough to be this Blue-Beard*s sixth 
v/\fe; and this was a widow named Catherine 
Parr. 

She, however, managed the king better than 
his other wives had done,pand as Henry was 
grown infirm and diseased, she became necessary 
to him as a nurse and attendant. 

But even with all her patience and good 
management, she was once in great danger of 
losing her life: the king had gone so far as to 
sign an order for her being sent to prison, when 
she, being aware of what was intended, coaxed 
and diverted his mind from the idea. 

The death of this king was a blessing to the 
land. He was becoming more and more tyran- 
nical and cruel; and there was not a day in 
which some persons were not arrested and sent to 
execution. 

The very night before he died, he had ordered 
the Duke of Norfolk to be put to death : he was 
to have been executed the next morning, but 
Henry died before the fatal hour, and the duke 
was saved. 

His reign lasted thirty-seven years. He was 
buried at Windsor, by his queen Jane Seymour; 



from this time to the ladies; and sometimes tliey re- 
ceived from their husbands and parents an allowance 
instead, whence the term pin-money. 

See the entertaining and nsefnl little work, called, 
'' Domestic Life in England," p. 280. 
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EDWARD VI. 

Henry the EigK.h left three chiidreiiy two 
daughters and one son. 

The Lady Mary was by much the oldest of 
these. She was the child of Henry's first wife, 
Catherine, whom Henry divorced in order to 
marry Anna Boleyn, and who was sixteen years 
of age when Elizabeth the daughter of that last- 
named queen was born. 

Edward was the son of the king's third wife, 
Jane Seymour. It was a thing, of course, that he 
would rule the kingdom after his father's death ; 
and few people thought much of his sisters' 
chances of being Queens of England. 

The Lady Mary was nineteen at the time of her 
father's death, and had been brought up by her 
mother and mother's friends, who were all Catho- 
lics; hence she had grown up, as was to be 
expected, a Papist. 

But Edward, who was now ten years old, and 
his sister Elizabeth, about two years older than 
himself, had been placed under different teach- 
ing. By the time they were old enough to learn, 
their father had shaken off the Papal authority, 
and placed them under the care of Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

They learned their different lessons together, 
and these were not few, for King Henry wished 
them to be good scholars, and the most learned 
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men of the age were their tutors. They were 
taught Greek and Latin, Italian and French. 

At the time of King Henry*s death, Edward 
was so young, he was not able to govern the king- 
dom by himself, and the late king had ordered in 
his will that some of the great men of the land 
should manage the affairs till he was eighteen. 

Cranmer was one of these, and by his direction 
King Edward and Elizabeth continued their stu- 
dies diligently. 

It appears that Edward was a very clever, 
intelligent youth, of such steady judgment, and 
so devotional a habit, that Cranmer found it easy 
to interest him deeply in the religious changes 
then in progress. 

He was particularly anxious about the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, and about teaching the 
people in their own tongue, and used regularly to 
attend the sermons preached by Bishop Latimer, 
which were very striking and interesting. 

The Liturgy, which had hitherto been in Latin, 
was also now translated into English, and the 
people heard prayers in which they could join 
with the spirit and with the understanding. 

This was a very different kind of jreformation 
from that of Henry the Eighth, inasmuch as now 
the king and many of the great men in the 
council were really Protestants, and some of the 
bishops were earnestly striving to instruct the 
people, and not merely commanding them what 
to do and believe. 

But, meantime, the Lady Mary remained un- 
changed in her faith, and so little disposed to 

F ^ M 
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acquaint herself with the reasons which led Cran- 
mer and the Protestants into their present cour- 
ses, that when King Edward begged her to inf<mn 
herself on the subject before she abused theniy 
she said, ''As to Protestant books, she thanked 
God she had never read them, and never intended 
to do so." 

It is always a grievous thing when people re- 
solve to shut their eyes and ears against all that 
can be said by those who differ from them; but 
it b also a great fault when such people are 
treated harshly and with bigotry in return. 

This was the case with Edward and the Lady 
Mary. As she was a Catholic, and really thought 
the religion of the Reformers was wrong, it was a 
very harsh and cruel thing not to allow her to 
have mass celebrated in her own house. 

As she thought it her duty not to obey her 
brother when he forbid her this, she was exposed 
to his anger, and her servants were punished for 
countenancing her. 

The young king was quite as great a bigot on 
this occasion as Mary herself; for even Cranmer 
would have consented to this indulgence, but 
Edward could not satisfy himself to allow it, 
though he afterwards permitted his council to 
take their own course. 

It was no great wonder that Mary disliked 
the Protestant religion. She had very early been 
made to suffer by it. Her mother's divorce had 
been the grand occasion of her father's quarrel 
with the Pope, and it was impossible that she 
should approve of his conduct in this matter. 
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When she compared him with Sir Thomas 
More and some of her friends^ she could not but 
feel that he was governed by far worse motives 
than they ; and as to Cranmer, she regarded him 
as the person who had helped the king most of 
all in her mother*s divorce. 

Then it is certain that the Protestants used to 
turn the Catholic ceremonies into joke, and to 
shock the devout people of that faith greatly by 
their irreverence. 

All this we must bear in mind when we read 
the accounts of Queen Mary, that we may not be 
unjust towards her. 

And we must also be aware that very few peo* 
pie indeed at that time saw clearly how sinful it 
is to persecute and put to death persons whom 
we think in great and dangerous error. 

As a proof of this : Cranmer, the archbishop, 
who was so anxious to reform the religion of the 
state, had no idea it was wrong to shed the blood 
of several persons who held what he thought was 
false doctrine. 

The young king was, on this point, more in- 
clined towards right than himself. He strongly 
remonstrated, and even shed tears when called 
upon to sign a warrant for the execution of these 
offenders. 

All these things the Lady Mary knew; and 
was it likely that she, a Catholic, who had been 
trained to think the decrees of the Romish Church 
infallibly right, would be more liberal than Cran- 
mer who professed to take the Bible for his guide? 

The young King Edward did not live long 
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enough to marry and leave children of his own ; 
consequently, at his death, the crown went to. his 
elder sister, Mary. 

This event took place in 1553, and was much 
lamented by all the Protestants, who were not 
yet sufficiently strong to set aside Mary on 
the ground of her being a Catholic, and who 
justly dreaded that she would endeavour to undo 
all the work they had been accomplishing. 
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MARV.— THE FOURTH TUDOR. 
1663—1668. 

YOU have seen that 
Mary was in much dis- 
grace during a great part 
of faer brother Edward's 
reign, while Elizabeth 
was in the highest fa- 

But when Mary was 
queen, it was Eliza- 
beth's turn to be hum- 
bled and distressed. She 
was, indeed, one of the 
splendid party at Mary's 
coronation, and rode 
next after the queen's oumJf^- 

carriage, in a chariot drawn by sis horses and 
covered with cloth of silver; but, soon after- 
wards, she received so many slights from faer 

A3 4 ^^M 
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sister, and felt herself so hurt at the maiiDer of 
her treatment, that she thought it better to leave 
London, and go to her own quiet house at Ash- 
ridge in Bug kiugham shire. 

The queen allowed her sister to leave Londoa, 
but took care to send with her two gentlemen, 
who were to watch over her, and see that she did 
not correspond with any. one unknown to them. 

It was not very long before some of the Pnv 
testants, and others who disliked Queen Mary, 
raised a rebellion agtunst her; and the queen, 
suspecting that Elizabeth might be in some way 
concerned in this rebellion, wrote her a very civil 
letter, desiring she would come up to London 
without delay. 

It so happeued that Elizabeth was ill in bed, 
at the time the messengers came to fetch her, 
and the officers of her household wrote to Queen 
Mary begging a short delay ; but the queen, upon 
a fresh alarm of rebellion, dispatched three more 
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geutlemen, with a troop of horse, with most 
positive orders not to return to London without 
Elizabeth. 

It was ten o'clock at night when they got to 
Ashridge; and Elizabeth was still very ill. Her 
ladies begged the messengers to wait till the 
morning ; but, instead of this, they burst into 
her sick chamber, and told her tlieir errand. She 
was alarmed, hut declared herself willing to wait 
upon the queen her sister as soon as she could 
without danger leave her room. 

The gentlemen told her sbe must, at all events, 
go; that they had brought the queen's litter for 
her conveyance, and, as the doctors did not think 
her life would be in peril frohi a removal, ihey 
must set out next day. 




It was a melancholy morning, for Elizabeth 
was much beloved. Her servants and attendants 
wept and lamented, fearing sad things from her 
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sister's jealousy and bigotry; and so severe also 
was her illaess, that, though Ashridge was only 
twenty-nine miles from London, her cooductora 
were obliged to let her rest four nights on the 

When she reached Highgate, a number of gen- 
tlemen rode out from London to meet her, and 
shew her every respect: and crowds of people 
lined the way-side, weeping and foreboding dan- 
ger for her and as she passed through Smithfield 
and Fleet street there were a hundred men in 
velvet coats following her litter and a hundred 
more in coats of fine red guarded with velvet 
who went with her quite to the court 

Queen Mary at tirst merely detained her at 
Whitehall but n a short time th nking it pm- 
dent to imprison her n ore closely sent her in a 
barge with a strong guard to the Tower Nor 
would Marj see her oar vould she without much 
difficulty ai d persuai on rece ve a letter from her 
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When the barge which conveyed her to the 
Tower stopped at " the Traitor's Gate/' she long- 
refused to land there ; but her conductors insist- 
ing upon it that she should, she put her foot 
upon the stairs, exclaiming, ''Here landeth as true 
a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed at 
these stairs, and before thee, O my God, I speak 
it, having no friend but thee." 

The warders and other attendants, as she went 
by, knelt down, and prayed God to bless her; 
for which action these poor men were turned out 
of their places the very next day. 

Then she entered the gloomy prison, and its 
doors were closed and its heavy bolts barred 
upon her: and there she was, where her mother 
had been before her, just before she was put to 
death by her cruel husband's orders. Yet she 
did not give way to fear, but prayed that she 
might ''build her house upon the rock." 

In the mean while. Queen Mary was desirous of 
marrying Philip, the King of Spain, a Papist as 
well as herself. The people of England, in ge- 
neral, did not at all like this match. They had 
no wish to return to Popery, having become ex- 
tremely attached co many of their new preachers, 
and being very thankful for the liberty of having 
the Scriptures in English, and English prayers 
and sermons. 

Some of the old noblemen of the kingdom, 
however, and some of the people, and all the old 
bishops and monks who had been turned out of 
their offices by Cranmer, were, of course, anxious 
to bring in Popery, their own religion, again; and 

.J 
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now Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley , and 
other Protestant bishops and clergymen, were 
sent to the Tower, and Popish bishops put in 
their places. 

Elizabeth herself remained shut up in the 
Tower : and it was not till she had been a month 
under close confinement that leave was given her 
to walk in the royal apartments, and afterwards 
in a small garden, closely guarded, no one 
being allowed to speak to her, or even to look at 
her. 

There was a little child of five years old be- 
longing to one of the officers of the Tower, whom 
she was glad to notice. He liked to come and 
see her, and used to bring her a nosegay of 
flowers every day; but the keepers were ordered 
not to admit him, and the child peeping through 
a hole in the door as she walked in the garden, 
next day, cried out, " Mistress, I can bring you 
no more flowers!" 

After three months had passed away. Queen 
Mary finding it was impossible to fasten any accu- 
sation upon her, and being really afraid of stir- 
ring up enmity against herself by further harsh 
measures, deemed it most prudent to remove her 
from the Tower, but still by no means to place 
her at liberty: and Mary fixed upon Lord Wil- 
liams and Sir Henry Beddingfield, two of her 
very devoted servants, to take charge of her sis- 
ter, and keep her either at their own country 
seats, or at some one of the royal mansions. 
Sir Henry Beddingfie\A )a^^N%.^ vol ^ ^ery 
harsh, insolent manner, Nv\ve\i\i^cwafc\ftxfc\asss^ 
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Elizabeth; aud, not knowing what was going to 
be done with her, the poor lady was in the great- 
est terror, and sending for her gentleman- usher, 
and the rest of her people, she begged them to 
pray for her, for she believed she was to die this 
oight. The attendants were much affected at her 
distress, and going to Lord Williams, entreated 
bim to tell them if any harm was intended her. 
He assured them there was not. 

Yet still Beddingfield continued his rough and 
brutal behaviour. It was intended, as she now 
found, to send her a prisoner to Woodstock, and, 
on the road, if any of the people ventured to 
shew her any little kindness, her sour keeper 
called them traitors and rebels; and when they 
set the bells ringing, as she passed through the 
villages, he desired the ringers might be put into 
the stocks. 

On the third evening of her journey, the Lady 
Elizabeth arrived at Ricot, the house of Lord 
Williams, whose conduct was in every respect 
different from that of Beddingfield. He treated 
her as a royal guest, not as a prisoner, and in- 
vited some people of rank to meet her. This 
indulgence extremely annoyed Sir Henry Bedding- 
field ; he made his soldiers keep strict watch, and 
insisted upon it, that no one of the guests should 
remain at night in the house. He also took Lord 
Williams severely to task for his entertainment 
of the queen*s prisoner: but the good host re- 
plied that he well knew what he was doing, and 
that " her grace might, aivA a\vo\M^ vcLXsy&V^xssfc'* 
be merry, " 
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Beddingfield, however, knew Queen Mary*s 
intentions better than Lord Williams did ; for no 
sooner did her Majesty know how kindly and 
hospitably Elizabeth had been received at Ricot, 
than she sent directions for her being immedi- 
ately removed to Woodstock. There Bedding- 
field managed as he pleased. No visitor ever 
came near: the doors were closed, and soldiers 
kept watch over her by day and by night. 

It is said, that a little while after this, ** she, 
hearing upon a time, out of her garden at Wood- 
stock, a milkmaid singing pleasantly, wished her- 
self a milkmaid too, saying, that her case was 
better, and her life merrier than hers." 

At length, after long delays. Queen Mary was 
married to King Philip of Spain, who came over 
to England, and spent some time here. King 
Philip hoped either to succeed to the Englbh 
throne himself, or to be able to leave it to hb 
heirs, and was therefore very anxious to dispose 
of Elizabeth that she might be no longer in the 
way of his designs ; and this led him to propose 
to his wife that her sister should marry a foreign 
prince, the Duke of Savoy, who had come over 
with him to England. 

Mary was extremely pleased with the idea, and, 
determined to try what flattery would do, she 
and King Philip invited Elizabeth to come to 
them at Hampton-Court, to share in their Christ- 
mas revels. There she, who had been so long a 
prisoner, and removed from all the gaieties of the 
court, was feasted and entertained in the most 
- '^ndid manner. There were suppers, and tour- 
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naments, and spectacles, and King Philip treated 
her with every mark of respect. 

But no sooner did Elizabeth learn what it was 
they wished her to do, than she gave a decided 
refusal. She did not choose to be Duchess of 
Savoy; and she told King Philip, as she had 
before told her sister, that she would not be per- 
suaded to marry him. Still they persisted in 
urging the match upon her, and she left London 
in disgrace with both. 

As Elizabeth is a more interesting character 
than poor Mary, and her reign was afterwards a 
very remarkable one, I have told you the more 
about her history. 

And, indeed, there is no pleasure, and a great 
deal of pain in reading English history during the 
reign of Queen Mary. I have no intention of 
telling you the sad tale of all the burnings and 
persecutions of the Protestants : how some of the 
wisest and best men in the land were put to a 
cruel death, because they would not again return 
to Popery, and how Cranmer himself, together 
with Ridley and Latimer, were burned in ^^mkh- 

It was a fierce and terrible time; but though 
Queen Mary did not intend to make her subjects 
Protestants, it is certain that many more people 
became so in her reign than in that of Edward, 
in consequence of the horror they felt at these 
cruelties, and the firmness of the martyrs who 
died in defence of their principles. 

By the time Mary had reigned five years, her 

health declined very fast. She was not a happy 

B \ ^ 
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woman. She knew she was Dot beloved by her 
people, nor by her husband, to whom she was, 
herself, much attached. Her heart was broken; 
but as her end drew near, she became more kindly 
disposed towards her sister Elizabeth, and when- 
ever they met or exchanged letters, it was with 
more aSection tban formerly. Mary well knew 
that Elizabeth would succeed her in the throne, 
as she had herself no children, and King; Philip 
was assured of the same. The hopelessness, 
therefore, of keeping her any longer in the back- 
ground was plain to both of them. 

Prom this time, then, they treated her well, 
and when the days of Mary's unhappy life were 
ended, Elizabeth found herself freed from all the 
depression under which she had suffered, and at 
liberty to mount her father's throne. 
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There was much joy 
Id the hearts of many 
people at Elizabeth's ac 
cession. Not only the 
Protestant party wel 
corned her, but the more 
moderate Papists who 
bad been much shocked 
by the cruelties of Ma 
ry's reign, and who ex 
tremely disUked King 
Philip, were thaokful to _^ 

have a change. i/<^-Eiu<itiii,. 

The London citizeDS did not know how to con- 
tain their joy: they rang the bells, they lighted 
up bonfires, and they ate and tbey drank pros- 
perity to Queen Elizabeth ; and when she drew 
near the capital (for she was absent from it at 
the time of her sister's death) crowds came ont 
to welcome ber. 

She might well be pleased with the zeal of 
these people, for she could remember that in 
trouble and disgrace they had not deserted her; 
they bad even then shewed their hearts were with 
her. She proceeded on, and reached tie Tower, 
which was a royal dwelling, as well as a prison. 
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and it was cuatomary for the sovereign to make 
it one of his first dwelling-places. But Queen 
Elizabeth did uot now enter it by the Traitor's 
Gate; nor watt she forbidden any pleasant recre- 
ation. 

Sports, and feastinga, and revels, nere pro- 
vided for her, and all expected with impatience 
the day of her coronation. 

It came on the 16tfa of January 1659, jiut 
three months after the death of Mary ; but it was 
not so much the coronation, it was the splendid 
water- procession attending her majestjL from her 
palace in Westminster to the Tower, and after- 
wards her passage back through the city, whid 
interested the people. 




It was a beautiful sight to see the broad river 
Thames covered with gay barges, tilled with 
splendidly dressed ladies and gentlemen, and 
rowed by rowers in showy liveries of varioos 
colours and fancies. Elizabeth no longer set 
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herself against the passion for dr«ss lahe was 
always richly adotDcd herself and liked to see alt 
around her look gay and bright So they glided 
along the river, to the sound of pleasant melody. 
Then followed her passage through the city, 
when she rode in a sumptuous chanot with trum- 
peters and heralds before and lords and ladies, 
and gentlemeD of every degree beside and be- 
hind her. 




Id general, Elizabeth preferred nding on horse- 
back, (thoagh on this occasion she departed from 
her custom,) and when she rode she was always 
attended by a number of ladies splendidly ha- 
bited, on horseback also: as they gathered round 
her apparelled in crimson velvet, or cloth of gold, 
(with which their horses were also adorned,) they 
must have made a goodly spectacle. 

While the qneen thus shewed herself to her 

faithful subjects, they took care to do their best 

B 3 4 
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in entertaining her majesty in return. In dif- 
ferent parts of the city, different shows were 
exhibited, and the Recorder presented her in 
Cheapside with a purse containing a thousaiid 
marks of gold. There was also a great deal of 
speech-making, both in Latin and English, to 
which Elizabeth replied very courteously, and 
many a nosegay did she receive from hands too 
poor to"offer^anyJother present. 

And now, when the people had given her this 
glad welcome, [was it not a thing to anger and 
vex themy as^well as the queen herself, that all 
the bishops refused to put the crown upon her 
head? They were Queen Mary's bishops, who, 
no doubt, dreaded the return of a Protestant 
government; and it was not without some dif- 
ficulty that one of them, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
consented to brave the anger of his brethren, and 
perform the ceremony. 

The day after her coronation, a singular peti- 
tion was "presented to her by one of her Protest- 
ant courtiers. You must know that it was the 
custom to release some prisoners upon the acces- 
sion of a new sovereign: and this petition was 
to pray that there might be four or five more 
released : namely, the four Evangelists, and the 
Apostle Paul, who, the petition said, had long 
been shut up in a foreign tongue, as it were in 
prison ; so that they could not converse with the 
common people. 

The queen heard the petition, but answered 
very gravely, that it was best first to enquire of 
themselves whether they wished to be released. 
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or no. She did, however, immediately authorize 
the reading the Liturgy in English; but she for- 
bade for a while public preaching : and many of 
the Protestants were disappointed to. find that she 
was not inclined to depart as far from Popery as 
the; wished. 

And now, Elizabeth's first parliament assem- 
bled ; and one of the first things the Commons 
did, was to move an address to her majesty, 
recommending her to marry. Elizabeth thanked 
them, but made no direct answer : she had 
already refused the hand of King Philip, who, 
almost as soon as her sister Mary was dead, had 
sent her an embassy on purpose to solicit her 
favour; but she knew him by far too well to think 
for a moment of marrying him. And the nation 
rejoiced in her decision, though her refusal was 
the occasion of great anger and enmity on the 
part of the King of Spain. 
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Many were the great and wise men who ga- 
thered about the queen, and did faithful service 
to her, as ministers, as clergymen, and as defend- 
ers of their country by sea and land. So that the 
English throne never stood more firmly, and 
never, perhaps, was so highly respected at home 
and abroad, as now, when it was filled only by a 
woman. She had the wisdom to choose and keep 
excellent counsellors about her, and she never 
failed to attend to their advice in all matters of 
importance. 

She had many very pleasant ways about her, 
which made her much thought of among the peo- 
ple. She used very often to make what were 
called progresses (or journeys) iuto different parts 
of the country, visiting the different towns and 
country places, and hearing the complaints and 
petitions of people of all sorts ; and as, wherever 
she went, there were sure to be splendid revels 
and shows, these progresses brought much enter- 
tainment to the poor. 

But it must be owned that the expence of enter- 
taining her fell ver}' heavy upon the nobles at 
whose houses she visited, and the towns through 
which she passed. She constantly travelled ac- 
companied by a vast train of lords, ladies, and 
gentlemen, foreign ambassadors and their ser- 
vants, all of whom were to be feasted and lodged. 
A few days* visit from the queen was therefore 
a ruinous affair to all who were not extremely 
rich; and it was observed, that though Elizabeth 
was always willing to receive presents, she did 
not give much in return, nor did she ever think 
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of repaying her hosts for the heavy charges the 
entertainment of her household entailed upon 
them. 

The poorer and middle ranks of people did not 
suffer from this meanness of hers, but rather the 
contrary^ because she did not burden them with 
any new tax to support her extravagance. But 
the courtiersy who were constantly expected to 
present her with costly New Year*s Gifts, besides 
many valuable contributions to her private purse, 
were very weary of her covetous grasping spirit. 

The bishops and nobles gave her purses full of 
gold and silver pieces; they also sent her jewels, 
robes, and even sets of linen. Nothing came 
amiss to Queen Elizabeth, and she certainly grew 
more greedy as she grew older. 

She had also some very foolish and absurd 
points, quite unworthy of one, who in many re- 
spects was so wise. She was very vain of her 
beauty and youth, and was ready to take in any 
flattery that was offered her; even so far as that, 
during the latter part of her reign, when much 
advanced in years, she wanted still to pass for 
a young and beautiful woman; and people who 
came to see her on business, would find her dan- 
cing, or amusing herself in some girlish way. 

Then, not content with remaining single her- 
self, she wanted to keep all her women, and as 
many of her courtiers as she could, from marry- 
ing also: she once was unjust enough to send two 
of her servants to prison, because they thought 
proper to marry without her consent, knowing it 
was in vain to ask it. 
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She was also very pagsionate, and was acciu- 
tomed to use the most harsh language ttmardi 
those who offended her; and, on the other hud, 
she was sometimes far too partial to Bome vaj 
unworthy people, and could with difficulty be led 
to see how bad they really were. 

There was one of these favourites, the Earl of 
Leicester, who, for a long time, stood much higfaei 
in her favour than he deserved : he was a bold, 
bad, ambitious man; but by flattering the queen, 
and entertaining her most sumptuoualy at hii 
house at Kenilworth, he contrived to get very fer 




into her good graces; and if it had not been for 
the earnest endeavours of some of her other coun- 
sellors, who were really good and able men, she 
might have been persuaded by him into some 
very wrong measures. 

One of the best of her ministers was Cecil, 
J,ord Burleigh. He was a prudent, honest, faiA- 
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ful servant to her, and, happily for her, he lived 
nearly to the end of her reign. Many others 
also she had of great worth in their different 
ways, who all helped to make her reign a glo- 
rious one : so many, indeed, that the time would 
fail me, if I were to number up the half of them. 
Her sea-captains were the bravest and most suc- 
cessful in the world, and when they were not em- 
ployed in her defence, she sent them out to make 
discoveries. One of them. Sir Francis Drake, was 
the first commander who ever sailed completely 
round the world: another went to Greenland: 
and another made his way round the coast of 
Norway and Lapland, to Archangel on the White 
Sea, and opened a trade in that direction with 
Russia in furs and skins. 

Then some of the finest poets and prose-writers 
of England lived and wrote during Elizabeth's 
reign. Particularly Spenser and Shakspeare, 
and also Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, who was a warrior, as well as writer. 

And though the queen was, as I have said, 
sometimes mistaken in those whom she favoured, 
she never, knowingly, promoted any very bad 
man to office: she required from all about her, 
that they should be careful of their behaviour, 
and as far as possible do what was just and 
honourable to their fellow-creatures. 

But she often, according to the fashion of those 
times, set herself to judge and punish her subjects 
for their religious opinions. She was very severe 
indeed towards some of the Catholics, and still 
more so towards those among the Protestants 
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who went too far away, as she thought, from Po- 
pery. Some were burned, and some had their 
hands cut off, or were sent to prison by her 
judges, or at the order of her spiritual courts. 

But the worst part of her conduct was that 
towards Mary Queen of Scots. England and 
Scotland had still separate governments; but 
Scotland, being much the weaker of the two» its 
wisest sovereigns were glad to connect themselfes 
in a friendly way with England, and to ensure lo 
powerful a protector by every means. 

Mary, the present Queen of Scotland, was the 
presumptive heir to Queen Elizabeth's throne; 
and it was to be expected, that Mary should look 
anxiously towards England, and dread, lest Eli- 
zabeth should, after all, marry, and have chil- 
dren of her own, in which case, there wouhl no 
longer be any chance of her own succeeding to 
the crown. 

Elizabeth, on her part, was childbhly jealous 
of Mary, who was a most beautiful, gracefol, and 
captivating woman; and she was ready, much 
too ready, to believe every evil report that was 
brought in respecting her. Mary had been mar- 
ried very young to the French king's son, who 
died and left her a widow: she afterwards mar- 
ried an English nobleman, nearly related to the 
queen, and this gave fresh offence to Elizabeth. 
Up to this time, the blame of their disagreements 
seems to have rested chiefly with the Queen of 
England. 

But Mary's conduct after this was calculated 
give serious offence to her friends as well as 



V 
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enemies. She did not live happily with her hus- 
band, and many people suspected that she was, 
at least, aot wholly ignorant of a plot to ensnare 
and murder him. It is nearly impossible to say 
whether these suspicions were rightly founded or 
not; but her conduct altogether was not such as 
to make her name respected, and some of her 
subjects rose in rebellion against her. They 
fought a battle with her partizans and defeated 
them, taking many prisoner; and when they bad 
done this, they proclaimed her in&ut son kiuff, 
and one of their own party regent over him. 



Then they confined Queen Mary in the Castle 
of Lochleven, which stood on a litUe island in the 
middle of a lake; but, after having been shut up 
for some time there, some of her friends contrived 
an escape for her, and drawing together as many 
as they could of her party, they set themselves 
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against the regent. But here they were again 
defeated, and Mary was obliged to flee for her 
life. Then she bethought herself of the English 
queen ; and though she had never received much 
kindness from her, she could not think it possible 
that Elizabeth would refuse her an honourable 
reception, when she, the lawful Queen of Scot- 
land, was driven by her own subjects out of her 
kingdom. 

No other home seemed so naturally to offer it- 
self, as England ; and, accordingly, thither Queen 
Mary went. She proceeded no further however 
than Carlisle, without writing to Elizabeth, ear- 
nestly imploring her favour and protection. As 
soon as Elizabeth received the letter, she sent 
down one of her noble ladies and two gentlemen 
to attend Mary at Carlisle, and also wrote to her 
in terms of condolence on her misfortunes; but 
she refused to admit the Queen of Scots into her 
presence, till she should have cleared herself of 
the shocking charge of being her husband's mur- 
derer. 

If Queen Elizabeth had gone no further than 
this, she would have been wise. There was no 
necessity for her to bring Queen Mary to trial, or 
to sit in judgment upon her. It would have been 
far more merciful and kind to have refused her 
an asylum in England altogether, rather than to 
make herself a- party to proceedings against her. 

Instead of acting in this way, she had the 
baseness to imprison the woman who, confiding 
I'a her honour, had come to puVYkw^^V^ \wto her 
power. She sent her unAet ^ ^Vto\v^ %\)as\ \a 
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Bolton Castle in Yorkshire ; would not permit her 
to have any intercourse with her Scotch friends; 
and, what was still worse, by many false pro- 
mises, enticed her to consent to an English 
trial. 

But it was not on account of any thing which 
was proved against her before the commission, 
that Queen Mary was condemned. It was on 
account of various intrigues in which she gradu- 
ally became engaged while a prisoner in England : 
some of which were plots for her own escape 
only; gome for her marriage to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, in case she did escape ; one for bringing in 
an invasion of Spaniards into the country ; and, 
lastly, she was accused of having concurred in a 
plot for the assassination of Elizabeth herself. 

These charges might all be true. Mary was 
not a woman of principle, and would, probably, 
not have been scrupulous about the means of 
escape. She justly regarded Elizabeth as having 
behaved to her in the basest manner; repaying 
her confidence with treachery and cruelty; and, 
therefore, she considered every act of hers as but 
an act of self-defence. For all these plots Eliza- 
beth had only herself to thank : she had brought 
them upon herself by undertaking the confine- 
ment and trial of the Queen of Scots. 

But the meanest part of Elizabeth^s conduct 
was to come. She wanted to have the credit of 
tenderness and generosity towards the unhappy 
woman whom she had treated so basely. She 
made tine speeches to the parliament, expressing 
her wish that some method might be found by 
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which the Queen of Scots* life might be saved. 
At the same time, when the Scotch ambassador 
begged a delay of only eight days, she refused. 
Nothing seems to have stayed her but the dread 
of being accounted unjust or severe in the eyes of 
the world. 

At lengthy she signed the warrant for. Maiy's 
execution, and gave it to the secretary, (DaviscMi,) 
to get it sealed with the great seal, desiring him 
also to tell another minister what she had done. 
Next day she sent however for Davison, and 
told him not to carry it for signature without fur- 
ther orders, and talked in a very hesitating man- 
ner about it. 

Davison told her it was signed already; and 
when he left her, he went to Burleigh and several 
of the other ministers to know what they were to 
do. They persuaded him to leave the warrant 
with them, saying, they would be answerable 
for it. 

The queen had, before this, said that she beg- 
ged she might not be troubled with any of the 
particulars of the execution, and, putting all 
things together, Burleigh and the rest were so 
certain that she meant them to have the warrant 
executed, that they did not hesitate in sending it 
down, in consequence of which, Mary was be- 
headed a week after the queen had signed it. 
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But when Elizabeth was infomied that the 
Qneen of Scots was really no more, she threw 
herself into the most violent tita of anger and 
apparent sorrow. She laid her ministers had 
committed a crime never to he forgiven; that 
they had, without her knowledge, put to death 
Aer dear sitter. 

She put on deep mourning, and, for some 
dtijs, would not suffer any one to approach her. 
Still worse than this, she tried to throw the 
whole blame upon poor Davison. 

She sent him to the Tower, stripped him of his 
office, and suli^ected him to trial in the star- 
chamber, where no one ever had & fair trial; 
(here he was fuund guilty, and sentenced to pay 
a fine of ten thousand marks, and be imprisoned 
during (he queen's pleasure, though all the judges 
agreed in expressing a high opinion of his honour 
and integrity. 

C 3 4 
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This poor tnan sooa after wrote an apology for 
himself, by which, as well aa by other eTidence, 
it is clearly proved that Elizabeth did mean the 
execution to lake place, though it may be tnie 
that she expected to have been again applied to 
about it; for that, two or three days after she 
signed the warrant, she sent for Davison, and 
said, she had dreamed that the Queen of Scots 
was dead, which had much disturbed her; and that 
with great earnestness he then asked her whether 
she did not intend the matter should go forward? 
To which, she answered vehemently that she did: 
but that " this mode would cait all the blame m 
herself," ^c. 

And now, if you are not too much disgusted 
with the history of Queen Elizabeth to go on, 1 
must tell you what befell King Philip, who, ever 
since she r^ected him as a husband, had been 
trying to ruin her and England. At length, in 
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lo&l. It beg;an to be kDown that he had pieparetl 
a very large fleet of ships, which he called, " The 
InviDcible Armada," and that he fully intended 
to invade Eiieabeth's kingdom, and to win baek 
England to the religion of the Pope. 

As M>on as this was clearly known, the English 
spirit was roused, and the people flew to arms 
every where, begging the queen lo accept of their 
money or their services to keep out the Spaniard 
from their coasts, and an army was quickly col- 
lected, as also a fleet commanded by Sir Francis 
Drake. 




The queen went lierself to Tilbury Fort to see 
the soldiers reviewed, and she rode from rank to 
rank on a noble charter, with a general's trun- 
cheon in her hand, a corslet of polished steel, 
and a white-plumed helmet; but better than her 
looks were the warm and kind words she ad- 
dressed to her people. 
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The Invincible Armada did indeed leave Spaio 
and reach the coast of England; but a ferriUe 
storm, joined to the efforts of the English fleet, 
prevented its doing any injury. One great vessel 
after another was wrecked, and its crew drown- 
ed; some were taken prisoners, and not half 
the ships were ever seen in the ports of Spaia 
again. 

The rejoicings on this occasion were great 
indeed. On the queen's birth-day there was a 
grand, general festival all over the country; 
thanksgivings were offered in the churches, and 
the queen went in state to St. Paul's to offer up 
her devotions to the Great Being who had pre- 
served the kingdom from such danger. 

A very short time after this, Elizabeth lost her 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester, who died, leaving 
a very bad name behind. He had a son-in-law, 
the E^rl of Essex, to whom, after his death, the 
queen became as partial as she had been to 
Leicester. He was a proud, very bold, ambitioQS 
young man, and so rash and fool-hardy, that he 
was quite unfit to serve the nation in any impor- 
tant matter ; but, still, he was much better than 
L^cester: he was generous, lofty-minded, ho- 
nest, and at times deeply impressed by religious 
feelings. 

His lot was a very hard one: for though, had 
he possessed more discretion and humility, he 
might have always remained high in the queen's 
favour, he had some crafty, cold-blooded ene- 
mies at court, who, on the one hand, spurred 
him on to provoke Elizabeth, and, on the other, 

Ik 
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made the worst of his conduct in speaking of him 
to the queen. 

Queen Elizabeth's pride and vanity were yet 
greater than her partialities for her favourites, 
and therefore it was very easy to make her vio- 
lently angry with those she loved, by telling her 
of hasty and affronting speeches which they had 
let fall among their fiends in confidence; and, 
as poor Essex was as proud as she was, he was 
sure to take fire whenever she resented his con- 
duct. His high spirit could not brook the man- 
ner in which she treated him. Once matters 
went so far that the queen, forgetting her dignity, 
gave him a box on the ear, and bade him ''go 
and be hanged," which enraged him most vio- 
lently. 

These quarrels were very often made up; but 
still, as Essex grew more haughty, and the queen 
more sour through age and declining strength, it 
was plain to all that the favourite would do 
something at last which would provoke his royal 
mistress beyond the bounds of pardon. 

And so it was. Essex was at length sent to 
fmson: again he was set free. But, meantime, 
he had gone a great way in a plot to bring in the 
young King of Scotland, the son of Mary, and 
dethrone Elizabeth in her old age. The plot was 
discovered, and Elssex and his associates were 
shortly after put to death. 

Though Elizabeth bad been a hypocrite in her 
gnef for the Queen of Scots, it is quite certain she 
was not so in her sorrow for Essex. She would, 
with all her heart, have spared him, and nothing 
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but the belief that her own life and kingdom weie 
in danger while he lived would have induced bcr 
to sign the warrant for his death. | 

Id spite of all his follies and treason, she Wis 
deeply attached to him, and not without reason, 
for Essex had many very fine qualities; and the 
queen never recovered from the grief she felt at 
his death. 

She was the more afitlcted, because, some time 
after he was no more, the Countess of Notting- 
ham, a relation of Essex, being on her death-bed, 
sent for her to disclose a secret, which she said 
was on her conscience; and, when the queen 
came, she produced a ring which Elizabeth well 
remembered having given Lord Essex, with a 
promise that whatever circumstances he might be 
m, if he would send it to her, she would either 
pardon him, or at least admit him to her pre- 
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Now Eases had given this ring to the couoteas, 
begging her to take it to the queen; hut the 
coualess bavJog told her husband, be had per- 
suaded ber not to do so, for he himself was an 
CDemy of Essex. The queen meanwhile had 
bees expecting the ring, and she was angry at 
Essex's pride in not condescending to use it. 

As soon as she had heard the countess's con- 
fession, she was transported with rage and grief, 
and shaking the dying countess in her bed, she 
flung out of the chamber, saying that Giod might 
forgive her, but sbe never couid. 




It was then that Queen Elizabeth ceased to 
find any more pleasure and pride in the things of 
this world. She drooped her head in sorrow, 
and gave vent to floods of tears; nor could she 
be persuaded to take food or medicine. 

Her long reign of glory ended in sadness; and 
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they who saw her now, and remembered her hap- 
piest days, could not but feel how poor a thing is 
earthly glory, and how sad it was that She, who 
had been the pride and stay of England, should 
be sunk in dejection and unable to find peace. 

And yet they were, towards the last, cheered to 
find that she found comfort in prayer; and that 
when she was unable herself to speak, she made 
signs that her chaplains and those around her 
should pray for her. 

And they did so to the last ; and she continu- 
ally made signs that she was sensible, and joined 
with them. Thus she passed away, early in the 
morning of Thursday the 24th of March 1603. 

Should you ever visit Westminster Abbey, 
amid all the noble and affecting things which 
will fix your eye, do not omit to let it rest on the 
tomb of Queen Elizabeth. It is a lofLy, magnifi- 
cent monument, but the painting and gilding are 
not suitable to the place nor the occasion. 

Turn then, and look at another. There lies 
Elizabeth's rival, the unhappy Queen of Scots. 
Death has brought them near, and there is no 
rivalry in the tomb. 

As you look at the graves of the first and last 
Tudor, you can think over some of the mighty 
changes which had taken place between the time 
when Henry the Seventh mounted the throne and 
the death of Elizabeth. 

1 have already spoken of ^the most important 
of all, the Reformation of Religion, and I will 
now mention some otViet moN«wvexv\^ «xn»w^^ 
people. 
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I mentioned, in writing of the first Tudor, 
iory the Seventh, that female education was 
satly advanced. Sir Thomas More and several 
we fathers of families having set the example. 
The invention of printing, as far as it had 
erated in England, did not contribute much to 
3 improvement of the English till a little later 
tied than this; at least, not much had been 
ined by the printing of English books, Caxton 
▼ing chiefly printed romances and extravagant 
tions. 

It is probable therefore that the learned Ian- 
ages were taught to females at this time, prin- 
)ally because in no other way could they obtain 
y great mental improvement. The Romish 
iigion also greatly promoted acquaintance with 
itin literature. 

But in the reign of Elizabeth good English 
iters poured in apace; and after that period 
t do not hear so much of learned ladies, though 
I find that the love and knowledge of general 
erature were far more widely diffused. 
It appears that in the Tudor reigns young 
dies used to learn needlework, and tapestry, 
id good breeding, by going into families of 
gher rank than their own, paying for their board. 
In like manner, the noble and gentle youths of 
Dgland were educated in the families of great 
en ; and when we read of the immense esta- 
Ishments of servants in the houses of Morton, 
id Cardinal Wolsey, we must remember that 
any of these were young men, placed there by 
leir parents for education, 

D \ 
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Thus, Sir Thomas More served an apprentke- 
ship under the Chancellor Morton. He waited 
at his master's table, carried his train, and per- 
formed many inferior offices; but in these ser- 
vices the young men saw before them the best 
models in courtly manners, and had opportn- 
nities of listening to the best conversation. 

There was a distinction made between them 
and the menial servants: they had always a 
table to themselves, and were waited upon after 
they had done service at their patron's table. 

A great change took place in the behaviour of 
parents towards their children, after the Refor- 
mation. 

An old writer says, ''The gentry and citizens 
were as severe towards their children (before this 
time) as schoolmasters, and schoolmasters as the 
masters of the house of correction: the child 
perfectly loathed the sight of his parents as the 
slave his torture. 

'* Gentlemen of thirty and forty years old were 
used to stand like mutes and fools, bare-headed, 
before their parents; and the daughters (grown 
women) were to stand at the cupboard side 
during the whole time of the mother's- visit, un- 
less, forsooth, leave was desired that a cushion 
might be given them to kneel upon, brought 
them by the serving man, after they had done 
sufficient penance by standing."* 

The arts, painting, music, and architecture, 
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were warmly patronized by Henry the Eighth. 
He it was, who, on Sir Thomas More*s recom- 
mendation, caused Hans Holbein to paint his 
portrait and the portraits of very many of his 
courtiers. 

Music he well understood, and even composed 
several pieces. In his reign many beautiful 
buildings of the religious kind were indeed laid 
waste, and, where not destroyed, they were made 
ready for destruction : but we must still remem- 
ber him as the founder of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; the completer of King*s College Chapel, 
at the same university; and of Henry the Se- 
venth's Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

Many noble private houses were built during 
the Tudor reigns, and they were furnished in 
a stately and splendid fashion. There, gaudy 
coloured tapestries decorated the walls, and 
abundance of gilding, with rich displays of plate, 
graced the rooms. 

In the times of Henry the Seventh and his son, 
the favourite mansion was something between a 
castle and a private dwelling: there were gene- 
rally a moat and gateway, and one or two strong 
turrets; but they were not well fitted to stand 
a siege. One of these is Wingfield Manor-House 
in Derbyshire. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time, the tapestry was 
giving way to an abundance of fine oak or ches- 
nut carving, as is shewn at Hardwicke and other 
old places of that time. 

In the times of Edward the Sixth, of Mary, 
and Elizabeth, the meals were generally sei-ved as 
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follows —breakfast consisting at the tables of 
the great of butter and eggs broiled beef steaks, 
and a cup of ale at eight or nine o clock 

Dinner at eleven, supper between jive and six 
o'clock. 

Dining with hats on was usual; they were 
only taken olf when grace was said. 

As they dined so early, much public busineu 
was transacted after dinner; aoci the parks of 
London were gay and crowded at that time of 
the day. 

The city of London, of course, increased in siic 
and splendour during the Tudor reigns; but the 
streets were for the most part too narrow and 
crowded. London Bridge in the time of Eliza- 
beth rece'tveA several additions to the buildings 
which already occupied it. "^t iwjav camuiim 
among these buildings was ttie ^a,m«»ift "Ntwew^ 
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"W/feWui- 




hiue. So called, because it was coastructed in 
'olland, eDtirely of wood, and brought over in 
ieces, and was theo put up oa London Bridge, 
■th wooden pegs only, not a single nail being 
*ed. 

The whole of the front waa ornamented with 
profusion of casement windows with carved 
ooden galleries and richly sculptured wooden 
annels. 

I have already mentioned the number of iine 
riters who lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
et me now tell you that the first newspaper 
nt published in England, came out in her reign, 
D 3 \ 
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at the time when the oation was in peril from the 
Spanish Armada. 

When news was wanted » or when people in 
London wanted to advertise for any person or 
thing they desired to have^ it was usual to f;o 
or send to St. PauFs Cathedral, which was de 
grand mart for all the intelligence. 

Indeed, when we read the accounts of all tiie 
plottings, the cheatings, the iniquities of various 
kinds which were constantly going on in *' Paul*s 
walk/' as a part of this building was called, we 
can hardly help thinking of the language of Him 
who said, '' My house shall be called a house of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.' 



THE STUARTS. 



«« 



JAMES I. 1603—1619. 

Queen Elizabeth was the fifth and last Tudor 
sovereign of England ; but James Stuart, the King 
of Scotland, who was now king, bore an ancient 
relationship to this family, his great-grandmother 
being the daughter of Henry the Seveuth. 

James was thirty-seven years of age at the 
time of his being called to the English throne. 
He had married Ann, daughter of the King of 
Denmark, and had by her three children. 

These he left for a time in Scotland when first 
called on to go to England. It was not a plea- 
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sant day to the Scotch people when he took his 
departure; except during the reign of Edward the 
First, they had never been without a sovereign at 
their Own capital city; but from this time they 
had no longer a king residing among them. 

When James arrived in London, he very soon 
shewed that he had no great respect for the late 
queen, or any of her counsellors. It was no 
wonder that he should feel displeased with her 
conduct towards his mother; but to hold her 
cheap as a sovereign was no proof of his own 
good sense. 

As soon as his queen arrived from Scotland, 
and notwithstanding that the plague was raging 
dreadfully in London, there was a grand corona- 
tion, a very different one from that of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, you may remember, could not 
persuade more than one bishop to place the 
crown on her head. 

But now there was a full attendance of them 
all, and it was a splendid ceremony; and the 
queen by her pleasant manner towards the peo- 
ple, speaking to them as she passed, and receiv- 
ing their prayers with thanks, made herself popu- 
lar among them. 

This was the more welcome, because James 
was not at all courteous or kind in his manner in* 
public. He seemed afraid of the people; and 
indeed it was well known that he was so timid 
as to dread the approach of any stranger lest 
harm should be designed him. 

Yet with all that, he had so high an idea of 
what was due to him as a king, that he seemed 
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to think every thing in England was to be rokd 
according to his own judgment, and to forget 
that parliaments were as much a part of the £i^- 
iish constitution as he himself was. 

Two years after King James came to the Eng- 
lish crown, the famous Gunpowder Plot was dis- 
covered. 

The history of this wicked transaction is this. 
There was a gentleman named Catesby, a bigot- 
ed, bitter Papist, who had long held traitonws 
counsels with some foreign priests of like mind 
with himself. 

To this man*s mind it occurred that some great 
blow which slTould deprive England of a Protest- 
ant government, and throw the whole nation into 
alarm, would prepare the way for bringing io 
Popery once again. 

Day and night he turned it over in his restless 
thought, till on a sudden it darted into his mind 
that the king, and lords, and commons, would 
all be met together under one roof on the day of 
the opening of parliament. Could not the blow 
be struck then? 

But again, — how was it to be done? It would 
not do to fall upon them openly with arms in 
^their hands: there would be no chance of success 
so. Then there came to him the vncked and 
horrible thought of laying a train of gunpowder 
under the floor of the parliament- house, setting 
Are to it, and so blowing up the king and all the 
assembled peers and commons. 

A good many Catholics, some English, some 
foreign, were concerned more or less in this plot; 
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and it was a year and half before any opportunity 
occurred for executing it; but in the mean while 
Catesby and his associates had hired the vaults 
under the parliament-house, which just at that 
time were empty. 

They had first taken a house next to the par- 
liament-house, not knowing that they could have 
the vaults, in which coals were generally kept. 
On finding this, however, one of the party was 
employed to hire them, and there they lodged 
barrels of gunpowder. 

They also engaged a man of the name of Guy 
Fawkes to set fire to the train when every thing 
should be ready. 

At length, the time drew near. On the fifth 
of November the king was to open parliament: 
the queen, the Prince of Wales, and the whole 
court were to be there; and all these persons, 
whether innocent or guilty, were to be put to 
death by an unseen hand in a moment. 

This terrible stroke was not permitted to be 
given. There was a lord among those to be 
destroyed, who had a friend, some say a sister, 
among the plotters; and a letter was written by 
this friend, strongly advising this lord not to go 
to the parliament. 

The letter was a very dark, perplexing one. 
Something was said about a sudden blow that 
was to be struck, and nobody was to see the 
hand that gave it. Lord Montague, who received 
it, could not tell what to make of it, no name 
being given ; and he thought it best to shew it to 
King James and the council. 
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King James and one of the lords of the couDcfl 
were botli struck with the worda in the lettu 
about an unseen blow, and Lord Suffolk ««i 
ordered to make a very strict searcb in the vuilti 
and buildings near the parliaDient-house. 

There they fouad Guy Fawkes with adarklan 
tern id bis hand, and they soon discovered tbt 
barrels of gunpowder 

They found m Guy Fawkes s pocket, matdtet 
and flints for striking fire , and, when he nv 
there was no escape, he mentioned the names of 
some of the authors of the plot 




Several of them. were immediately taken, hut 
others concealed themselves about the country, 
and were not discovered for some time after 
wards Calesby and two others were killed in 
the attempt to take them prisoners, and Mine 
alniogt starved in their Gliding-places. 



^pere 
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You would have supposed that this plot was 
»nfined to desperate, ignorant, wicked men ; but 
ere certainly was one man, at least, among 
ose concerned in it, who on all other occasions 
id proved himself a noble, knightly, generous 
laracter, but was so carried away by bigotry 
id false religion as to think this shocking deed 
dLS an act of praise- worthy zeal. 
This man was called Sir Everard Digby. He 
ed, however, deeply penitent, and convinced of 
e wickedness of the intended act. 
You remember the name of Danes: — of those 
vaders of England who gave Alfred the Great 
much trouble. And I have told you that 
.mes*s wife was a Dane, daughter of the King of 
enmark. 

Some years after the coronation, the queen's 
ther and mother came to see her, and were very 
andly entertained. 

The Danish king was a lover of good cheer, 
d while he stayed in England, which was a 
)iith, there was nothing but drinking, feasting, 
veiling, hunting, and such like; so much so, 
at the more sober English were quite ashamed. 
King James's eldest son was named Henry, 
e had been early placed under the care of the 
strl of Mar and his lady, both very worthy 
tople, and when he was six years old had a 
iumed tutor; afterwards, the king, who was a 
km! scholar, superintended his education, and 
»ared no pains to give him instruction. 
Henry was a very clever, animated, spirited 
>y, and, better than all this, appears to have 
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had a devout mind. He could not endure the 
habit of profane swearing, which was so commoii 
with his father and the court, and on one occa- 
sion exclaimed, ''All the pleasure in the world is 
not worth an oath/' 

He was of a very honest, upright mind, and 
very quick-sighted; so much so, that he sooa 
discerned the bad character of one of his father's 
favourites, the Earl of Rochester, and could 
hardly repress his indignation at seeing his pro- 
motion. 

But this fine promising youth was suddenly 
taken ill of a putrid fever, of which he died, 
to the great grief of the whole nation, just as he 
had attained his nineteenth year. 

And now his brother Charles was made Prince 
of Wales, and, besides these two princes. King 
James had a daughter, married to a German 
potentate. 

King James was himself a zealous Protestant, 
and there was nothing he relished better than 
arguing with the different religious parties of that 
time. We are indebted to him for our present 
translation of the Holy Scriptures ; and the large 
circulation of the Bible in his reign, was the 
greatest blessing he conferred on his subjects. 

But there were many of the Protestants whose 
religious views differed much from those of the 
king, — who thought the Church still retained too 
many of the ceremonies of the Romish Church, 
and who did not like the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer so well as prayers uttered by 
their own ministers in their own chapels. 
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These men were in those times generally called 
Puritans. They were a severe, but devout set 
of men, thoroughly in earnest in their principles, 
for the most part, and greatly scandalized at the 
habits of profane swearing and irreverent jest- 
ing common to the king and some of his favou- 
rites. 

They were inclined to be too scrupulous and 
precise in small matters; but they were often 
highly conscientious, and were grieved more espe- 
cially to find that the king had some thoughts of 
marrying his son Charles to the sister of the King 
of Spain, who was a Papist. 

And this grief was not confined to the Puritans 
only, for many of the sober Protestant church- 
people were shocked at the dangers of this mar- 
riage. 

They knew that the Spanish court would inter- 
fere in the religion and politics of England ; and 
that the princess sent to be the wife of Charles 
must have Catholic priests and attendants of her 
own, and that her children would probably be 
early brought up to follow this religion. 

Therefore, when King James called a parlia- 
ment, they begged and entreated him to take 
care what he was doing, and to let the prince 
be married to one of his own religion. 

James was extremely angry at this interference 
of his parliament. He, unfortunately, thought 
that it would be doing himself and his son a dis- 
honour if Charles were to marry any but the 
daughter of one of the principal sovereigns of 
Europe, and as they were all Catholic, his love 
E \ 
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of Protestantism was obliged to give way to his 
vanity. 

His behaviour to the parliament, which had 
on this occasion given him the best and soundest 
counsel, was most tyrannical and unjust. He 
committed several of the members to prison ; he 
tore with his own hand a paper, (which the House 
of Commons had drawn up protesting aglunst 
his proceedings,) and then he dissolved the par- 
liament. 

And now came sad proceedings. As the king 
had dismissed the parliament, he could not get 
any money in the usual way, and thus he ¥rss 
tempted to extort it from his subjects in an un- 
lawful manner. 

This indeed he had too often done before; 
being* a very bad manager of his cash, he had 
often been in distress for it. 

The king's grand favourite, during all the lat- 
ter years of his life, was one Greorge Villiers, a 
very handsome youth, whom he had loaded 
with honours, and at last made Duke of Bucking- 
ham. 

This man was ambitious and crafty, and seeing 
that the king was growing infirm, and falling 
into bad health, be determined to do all in his 
power to make himself of consequence to Prince 
Charles, so that whenever the father died, the 
son might continue to befriend him. 

He thought it would assist him in his designs 
if he made himself useful and important in the 
affair of the princess marriage; and one day he 
suddenly proposed to the young roan to go over 
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without any previous notice to Spain and settle 
the matter for themselves on the spot. 

The prince was pleased with the idea, and 
hoth he and Buckingham so earnestly importuned 
the king, that he consented, though not a little 
alarmed at the scheme ; for he had sense to see, 
that when the Spanish court had the young man 
in their power, they would perhaps persuade him 
to consent to their own terms. 

But all that James could say was over-ruled by 
his favourite Buckingham; a reluctant consent 
was gained, and the prince and the duke set off, 
disguised, that no one might know of their de- 
parture. 

When they reached Madrid, the capital of 
Spain, they went first to the English ambassador*s 
house. It was almost dark in the evening, and 
he was extremely surprised at their arrival. 

But the King of Spain was soon told of it, and 
he came to see the prince, and paid him a great 
many compliments. Charles suited the Spaniards 
very well, for he was grave and decent in his 
manners ; but they did not at all like the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was light and gay. 

Soon they began to discuss the conditions 
of the marriage; and then it proved, as James 
had foreseen, that one difficulty arose after ano- 
ther, and it seemed likely that the prince would 
be kept in Spain very much longer than he had 
ever intended. 

The Spanish court wished, in truth, to convert 
him to the Catholic faith, and they persisted in it 
that the young princess should not come to Eng- 
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land till the next spring, hoping to keep Charles 
there all that time. This, however, he positively 
refused. 

They gave up the point, and all was made 
ready for the marriage and departure on the 
twenty-ninth of August. Just at this moment, to 
the surprise of the court, the prince gave n<^ice 
in July that he must immediately return to Eng- 
land. 

It seemed an extraordinary thing, but the King 
of Spain behaved in a very dignified and propa 
manner; nor did he seem in the least to suspect 
that the prince could mean to break a treaty he 
had so often and earnestly pressed forward. 

It was therefore settled that the lady should 
follow in the spring, and Charles solemnly con- 
firmed by oath the different articles of the treaty: 
many presents were given on both sides; and 
when the Prince of Wales left Madrid, it was 
with the love and regard of all his Spanish 
friends. 

It is lamentable to find that all this was deceit; 
and that almost as soon as Charles was out of 
Spain, he expressed a dislike of the court and of 
the match, and sought pretexts for breaking it 
off. 

The fact is believed to be, that Buckingham 
had made himself odious to the Spaniards, and 
found that if his master married the Spanish 
king's sister, he should not gain the point he 
desired; therefore he used all his influence over 
Charles, and persuaded Vi\m V.o Xw^^aiB. q^ tha 
tnatch. 
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The English nation, however, having always 
been averse to this marriage, rejoiced so heartily 
at its being given up, that the perfidy of Buck- 
ingham and the prince were haixlly attended to; 
and the new parliament joyfully gave its judg- 
ment against continuing any treaty. 

But it was soon found that they were not at all 
nearer such a marriage for the prince as Pro- 
testants would like than before;* for now, another 
was proposed, and this was with the daughter of 
the French king, quite as strict a Catholic as the 
Spanish. 

This marriage, however. King James did not 
live to bring to a conclusion. His health, long 
declining, gave way, and he died in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, after reigning twenty-two 
years in England. 

These years had been peaceful, and in many 
respects prosperous. The nation had gone on 
increasing in wealth and luxury; commerce had 
been extended ; many voyages of discovery had 
been made; and books had been multiplied. 

Few new books of merit appeared in any fo- 
reign language, which were not soon translated 
into English. We have already mentioned the 
great work, the translation of the Bible. 

There were forty-seven translators employed, 
who were divided into six companies, each taking 
ft portion of the Scriptures ; and rules for their 
proceeding were drawn up by the king himself 
with great skill and prudence. 

They were nearly three "jeat* exu^^^^^^^^^*^ 
vork, and it did not appeax \\i iptvaX. \sjft>}\Aft'VV* 
E 8 ^ 
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You i/vill perhaps be surprised at hearing of so 
many different translations of the Bible ; but you 
must bear in mind that the great changes which 
the English language underwent in the space of 
only a single half century, were sufficient to make 
this something more necessary. 

From the time of James to our own period 
these alterations have not been of sufficient con- 
sequence to create any difficulty, though some of 
the words contained in this version are not now 
used in conversation or writing. 

It is always considered as a very able transla- 
tion, though not a faultless one, and the language 
is beautifully simple. 

The king did not shew himself to be possessed 
by a narrow spirit on this great occasion, for he 
called in the aid of the Puritans to assist the 
Churchmen. 

Though there was a great deal that was wrong 
in King James*s government, he had the happi- 
ness of being served by some very excellent men ; 
among others by the good Bishop Andrews, who 
was one of the most Christian characters of the 
time. 

Before he was made a bishop, he was Dean of 
Westminster, and it fell to his lot to superintend 
Westminster school. Besides seeing to the studies 
of the boys, he was so fond of their company, 
that he seldom took a walk into the country with- 
out having two or three of them with him. 

He used to say, even to his dying day, that 

"to see the grass, the herbs, trees, cattle, the 

earth and all its creatures, was to him the great- 
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est recreation that could be;*' and he delighted 
to encourage the same tastes in these youths. 

Then, sometimes two or three times in a week, 
he would send for the upper scholars to his lodg- 
ings, and keep them several hours with him, 
helping them with their Greek and Hebrew ; and 
never was he heard to utter a sharp word towards 
them. 

He was kind to the poor, devout and charita- 
ble in the highest degree. This good man had 
King James raised to a bishopric, and never was 
one better bestowed : afterwards he was Bishop 
of Ely, and at last. Bishop of Winchester. 

There were also Hooker and Hall, two fine 
writers and excellent men, who were among King 
James's bishops ; and of private clergymen there 
were many of excellent renown, and of such fer- 
vent piety that no Puritans could possibly exceed 
them in sanctity of life and heart. 



THE SECOND STUART. 



CHARLES I. 1625—1648. 

I am now coming to a melancholy history, 
painful alike to read and to write ; but more espe- 
cially trying to those who undertake to relate it, 
because the same story has been told in such a 
different manner by very excellent men, that it is 
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really difficult to find where each is right or 
wrong. 

You will see by what was said of the Tudors, 
that the power of the kings of England was 
become very great indeed. A whispered word 
from the sovereign was sufficient, during the lat- 
ter part of Henry the Seventh*s and the whole of 
Henry the £ighth*s reign, to take away the life of 
the proudest noble in the land. 

No one was safe. Jurymen who had given a 
verdict according to their consciences, if that ver- 
dict did not please the king, were called up to 
the Star-chamber, (a very arbitrary court of jus- 
tice which had grown up under the Tudors into 
power almost unknown before,) and there they 
received sentence of death, or fine, or imprison- 
ment, without any means of appealing to a just 
and equal tribunal. 

In order to meet this overgrown power, which 
was highly dangerous, there was now no band of 
nobles, as in John's reign, strong and united 
enough to stand between the king and people 
when it was necessary. 

These nobles had been broken down, as we 
have seen in the Wars of the Roses, and by the 
extortions of Henry the Seventh; and, in truth, 
their fall must always be regarded as a blessing, 
since no country can have peace while there are 
in it a number of little princes ready to make 
war upon one another at all times, with their 
bands of followers. 

But neither can a country be happy when all 
depends upon the will of a single person, except 
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SO long as that person has virtue and wisdom 
enough to govern all its affairs with discretion, 
which, when we look at the vast difficulties of the 
work, it seems hardly reasonable to expect. 

It was therefore well for England, that at the 
time we mention, towards the close of the Tudor 
reigns, the gentry and people of respectable edu- 
cation and station, perceiving how the old no- 
bility failed to shield the nation from the too 
great power of the crown, began themselves to 
interpose, by means of the House of Commons. 

This they did in a bold and courageous manner 
throughout the reign of King James. Indeed, 
they had, even then, if not too high an opinion of 
their own importance, which was indeed great, 
yet rather too consequential and haughty a way of 
shewing it. 

And when Charles the First came to the 
throne, they went on exactly in the same spirit. 
They seemed to consider that the most important 
duty of a member of parliament was to assert 
parliamentary privileges. 

Charles, on the other hand, considered it his 
part to maintain the privileges of the crown ; and 
in defending these, he endeavoured to uphold and 
defend every usurped and tyrannical usage which 
had been built up by the Tudors, and which it 
was the grand aim of the parliament to overthrow. 

The king was free from the vices which had 
degraded the private character of Henry the 
Eighth, and several of those kings who had reign- 
ed here in England as they pleased, and with 
little check to their will and pleasure. 
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But, unfortunately, being bent upon kee{H]ig 
for the crown all the power which it had pos- 
sessed at a time when the other branches of the 
legislature were unable to cope with it, he was 
led, on several occasions, to be very insincere io 
his dealings with his people. He promised fairij, 
but evaded his promises whenever he could. 

You will remember how the Duke of Bucking- 
ham persuaded him to give up the Spanish 
match, and that not long afterwards another plu 
was formed for marrying him to the daughter of 
the King of France. 

This treaty proceeded with no intemiptioi 
firom the death of King James; and it was 
thought not a little unfeeling, that even the very 
morning after his father's decease, letters wefe 
dispatched about it, and that the marriage was 
celebrated by Charles's proxy in France, while 
the body was still lying in state before the fu- 
neral. 

Henrietta, the new queen, did not, however, 
come to England till five weeks afterwards, whea 
Charles met her at Dover, and conducted her to 
his palace at Whitehall. She was not much more 
than fifteen years of age, and very small in sta- 
ture. 

It was not at all with the good will of the 
parliament that their king was marrieil to a Ca- 
tholic princess; more particularly as there came 
with her a number of monks and a bishop, and a 
large train of attendants, all Catholics ; and Hen- 
rietta was particularly ordered by her mother to 
do all she possibly could to convert her husband. 
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ind bring back the English nation to the Romish 
aith. 

Scarcely, however, was she landed, than that 
Ireadful disorder, the Plague, broke out in Lon- 
Ion. The parliament sat, in consequence, at 
>xford ; and, while there, the accounts daily 
eceived of the ravages of this terrible scourge 
vere most shocking. 

In one week there died in London 5000 per- 
ons; in some families, master, and servants. 
Ad children, were all swept off; and such was 
he fear of infection, that people did not dare to 
eceive any money from their neighbours without 
irst putting it into a tub of water. 

After some little time, when the accounts were 
letter, and only 2500 died weekly, it is recorded 
hat a judge had to go to Westminster Hall from 
Buckinghamshire: and that on his way through 
»ndon he drove over streets which were all over- 
;rown with grass and empty of people, and he and 
lis company dined on the ground in Hyde Park 
•n such provisions as they brought with them. 

On the whole, the deaths were estimated at 
»0,000 in this fearful plague. 

In the next year, the disease having stayed its 
avages, it was proposed that the coronation of 
he king should take place ; but the queen would 
lOt be crowned, because the ceremony was per- 
brmed by a Protestant bishop. 

There was, at this time, very little harmony 
letween the king and queen, and it was plain 
bat Charles was quite out of patience with the 
^rench attendants, who ruled their mistress in 
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every things and were contmually putting her ipn 
measures very offensive to the English nation. 

Henrietta being young, and liking her om 
people and customs better than the E^lish, was 
much to be pitied ; but it was clear things ooald 
not go on thus, and one day the king being much 
provoked by these French ladies and gentlemei, 
turned them all away, and desired them to go 
back to France. 

They were very angry at this: they seceded 
and cried, and the little queen broke the windav 
in her passion ; but it was all in vain, the king 
insisted upon it they should go; at the same time 
he behaved very handsomely to them, giving 
them all money and their full wages, in retnn 
for which they got possession of all the queen*! 
wardrobe, except one old satin gown, which they 
returned her. 

Then, as they still were unwilling to leave 
England, the king sent to say it was his pleasure 
they should at once depart, and that if they did 
not, his yeomen had orders to turn them oat 
of Somerset House. 

You may suppose what a commotion all this 
change made in the queen*s household, when I 
tell you that the whole number of French ser- 
vants, and officers, and hangers on, was little 
short of three hundred in all. 

Not one of these would Charles ever allow to 
return again, except the queen*s physician; bnt 
he, at length, was prevailed on to admit fmrty-six 
persons in their stead. 

The queen was also to have a bishop and con* 
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fessor, and several other priests of her own per- 
suasion. From this time the king lived much 
more happily with his wife. 

The Jirst parliament which met the king on his 
accession to the throne, occasioned him great 
vexation, and not without some reason: it was 
certainly the Commons who had urged King 
James to a war with Spain, and now that money 
was required to carry it on they shewed them- 
selves very reluctant to give it. 

The king did not indeed ask it graciously ; and 
with regard to any concession from him, *' he 
wanted a way of giving," they said, *' to make 
it pleasant:*' thus they did not begin happily. 
ITie Commons saw at once that if they were ever 
to obtain those rights again which had by degrees 
been taken from them, they must fight for every 
inch of ground, and therefore they would not give 
much money at a time, in order that the king 
might be obliged to yield to some of their de- 
mands. 

But this proved the occasion of many evils: 
for the king, provoked with their conduct, dis- 
solved one parliament after another, and tried, 
at length, to do without them altogether, by rais- 
ing money in oppressive and illegal ways. 

The parliament were, for the most part, com- 
posed of well-educated, and very able, honour- 
able men ; the private characters of most of them 
were without reproach, and nothing could exceed 
the steady and manly dignity with which (lon^ 
before thej knew their owu po^ef^ \Xv«^ "^^- 
serted what they thought rigbt, 

F 4 
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Nay, there is every reason to believe, that thcj 
felt grieved to the heart at the king's proceed- 
ings, and would willingly have sacrificed much 
to set him right; but it was utterly imposabk 
to make him sensible that it was not rebellkm 
to contend for the just and chartered libertio 
of the people. 

Sometimes their members were sent to prisM* 
Sometimes the most cruel punishments were in- 
flicted on those who dared to write in fetvour of 
the people ; yet still, the parliaments, thougli 
differently chosen, went on in the same course. 

And when at length the quarrel became flo 
serious, that for eleven years no parliament at 
all was summoned in England, the people were 
rendered indignant by the manner in which mo- 
ney was extorted from them for the king*s neces- 
sities. 

Charles, if not during the whole of his life a 
highly religious man, was always decent, grave, 
and attentive to the forms of religion : he was 
also, as he grew older, a more and more cob- 
firmed Protestant. 

But one of his grand advisers. Archbishop 
Laud, gave great alarm to the people by his love 
of ceremonies, which they thought Popish, and 
by his severity towards the strict Puritans. 

A very large number of the people, partica- 
larly among the respectable well-educated classes, 
were Puritans; and during the first years of 
Charles's reign they asked for no more than they 
were well entitled to. But, afterwards, when 
particB ran high, they went from one thing to 
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another, till it was extremely difficult to know 
where they would stop. 

They were often very tyrannical in their prac- 
tices, and ridiculously precise in the smallest par- 
ticulars: for instance, they mostly adopted the 
liBishion of cutting their hair very close all round 
their head, so that they got the name of Round- 
heads; and if any one of their party wore his 
hair long, according to the usual custom of the 
times, they even seemed to doubt the religion of 
that person. 

Charles's party were called Cavaliers; and be- 
cause the Puritans were so precise, they were 
much inclined to go the other way. They prided 
themselves on their freedom and ease, used bold 
and often profane language, (though the king set 
them no such example,) and sported and revelled 
freely on the Sabbath. 

Of course, this is merely the general character 
of the parties, for some there were among the 
parliament men, who were far removed from bi- 
gotry or vulgarity, and some of the king's friends 
were sober, upright, and religious people, who 
followed him because they disapproved of the 
parliament's proceedings. 

At length, after reigning without a parliament 
for eleven years, the king found it necessary (in 
1639) to call one: this, however, he soon dis- 
solved in anger; but the next year another was 
called, and its members being afraid that he 
would very soon dismiss it again as he had 
dismissed the others, passed a bill declaring that 
it should not be dissolved without its own con* 
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sent: hence it was called the Long Parliament; 
and then it went busily to work, complaining of 
the mischief the king had done since the former 
parliament had been dismissed, and breaking 
down as fast as it could the oppressive Star- 
chamber, and other grievances. 

And then it accused Lord Strafford, Charles's 
favourite minister, of high treason, and sent him 
to prison to take his trial. This man resem- 
bled the king in love of power, and also in his 
pride, and some obstinacy of disposition ; but he 
was a more able and sagacious man, and would 
have saved Charles from some troubles had all 
his counsels been followed. 

However, he was brought to his trial, and 
though the king tried at jfirst to save him, yet 
when both the houses of parliament judged him 
guilty, and called on Charles to sign the bill 
declaring him so, he did it. 

This was an act for which one can hardly par- 
don him. Strafford was his most faithful, at- 
tached minister; and Charles had promised him, 
in a letter written during his trial, that *' upon 
the word of a king, he should not suffer in life, 
honour, or fortune." 

And Strafford, when he found all the people 
bent on his destruction, had nobly begged his 
master not to let the thought of this promise 
trouble him, but to pass the bill for the sake of 
peace. 

Yet the king yielded and gave him up to die, 
all the time knowing that the deeds of his mini- 
ster were scarcely to be separated from his own; 
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and when Strafford heard that it was indeed bo, 
he exclaimed, "Put oot ;our trust in princes, 
nor in the sons of men, for in them there is no 
salvation." 

The next day he was beheaded on Tower Hill. 

At last it came to open war between Charles 
and his parliament. The queen went abroad, 
and brought money aud fire-arms from Holland ; 
for the parliament, having possession of London, 
had all the guns and weapons in the Tower and 
Arsenal, and so began with great advantage. 

And now England was involved in a civil war 
again, and people thought the days of the Roses 
were to come once more; but the parliament 
did not for a long time go so far as to think 
of deposing the king. 

After the war had lasted some little time, 
Charles summoned a council of all those parlia- 
ment-men who were on his side, to meet at Ox- 
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ford, and refused to acknowledge any other par- 
liament than this. 

This Oxford assembly voted that the Lords 
and Commons remaining at Westminster, who 
had raised forces against the kin^, were guilty of 
high treason ; and also it sanctioned a loan of 
one hundred thousand pounds for the king's pre- 
sent necessities. 

But still, even this very parliament of the 
king's own selection, shewed itself somewhat 
doubtful of him, for its last act before the session 
closed was to petition his majesty that ** the pre- 
sent irregular levies of contributions, loans, and 
taxes, for the maintenance of his armies may not 
be drawn into precedent," with many other cau- 
tions ; so that Charles was by no means satisfied 
with it. 

The London parliament, meantime, had been 
going very far in religious matters. The Puritans 
were now divided into two great parties, the 
Presbyterians and the Independents. Of these, 
the Presbyterian was by far the most intole- 
rant. 

Popery itself could not be more tyrannical. 
The holders of this system of religious doctrine 
and discipline in England, had suffered them- 
selves and their country to be domineered over 
by the Scotch, who were bigoted adherents to it, 
and who made it a condition of their aiding the 
English against the king, that the London parlia- 
ment should subscribe to a covenant, renouncing 
the episcopal form of church government, which 
had hitherto prevailed in England, and that this 
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covenant should be imposed upon all classes, as 
far as possible. 

Very many of the clergymen of England, who, 
nevertheless, might be as sincerely desirous of 
reformation both in Church and State as any 
other people, refused to take this covenant, and 
were reduced to beggary by their honesty. 

English history has scarcely a more humbling 
page than this. Cranmer, no doubt, was a per- 
secutor as well as the Romish bigots of his time ; 
but the world was grown older now, and ought to 
have been wiser. 

Not long after this. Archbishop Laud, the same 
who had particularly provoked the nation by his 
cruelties towards the Puritans, and his Popish 
practices, was brought out of the prison where he 
had now lain nearly four years, untried ; and the 
Commons proceeded to hear evidence against him 
and bring up a bill impeaching him for treason. 

This was altogether a most cruel and harsh 
proceeding: the Commons were in such haste to 
condemn the bishop that they required the Lords 
to vote upon the bill against him without having 
heard the evidence ; and though the judges said 
none of Laud*s acts amounted to treason within 
any statute, they insisted upon his condemna- 
tion, and the poor old man was beheaded in the 
seventy-second year of his age, at a time when 
he could have done no hurt, and when there was 
no excuse for such an act of cruelty. 

The day after his death the Liturgy of the 
Church was abolished, and, besides that the Pres- 
byterian discipline was established instead, aa 
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ordinance was made to the effect, that there 
should be a fast one day in every week, and the 
money spared to the family by fasting should 
be paid in support of the common cause. 

The Independents made great efforts to resist 
the establishment of Presbyterianism. They were 
opposed to all attempts to oblige states or indivi- 
duals to conform to any doctrines or modes of 
worship not fully approved by their consciences. 

They said, ''that the Christian religion, as 
contained in Scripture, shall be held forth and 
recommended as the public profession of the na- 
tion; that none shall be compelled by penalties 
or otherwise to the public profession thus held 
forth, but that endeavours be used to win them 
to a sound doctrine, and the example of a good 
conversation,"* and that, further, "all who profess 
faith in God, by Jesus Christ, shall be protected 
in the exercise of their religion, provided this 
liberty be not extended to Popery or Prelacy,^* 

Oliver Cromwell, who afterwards became the 
most powerful man in England, was of the Inde- 
pendent party, and struggled against the tyran- 
nical Presbyterians at first with little success, but 
afterwards gained many to his side, though the 
parliament was still much opposed to him. 

However, he had the greatest power over the 
army, and by means of this he succeeded in get- 
ting quit of the greater part of those members 
who would not come into his designs. 

* Cromwell's Ordinance for the Government of the 
Commonwealth. 
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He was a bold, ambitious man; at first, per- 
haps, as desirous as many others of obtaining 
what was right and fair, and no more; but the 
times were now such that most men were of one 
party or other, and they seemed to forget the 
common good in their eagerness to advance the 
interests of these different divisions. 

Also, there was such a spirit of fanaticism 
abroad, that many persons really deemed they 
were acting for God in the midst of their injustice 
towards men. 

The king was now the prisoner of the parlia- 
ment, having lost all his army and most of his 
friends, and the queen having taken her flight 
also. It was a hard case ; for no where could he 
look for help. None of the neighbouring kings 
assisted him, and he was left to be tried and 
judged by his offended subjects without a voice 
being lifted up for him. 

There can be no doubt that he had deeply 
provoked them. Some of his letters which had 
fallen into the hands of the parliament, shewed 
that he had no real intention to keep the different 
treaties which had been proposed. He seemed 
to have settled it with himself that the circum- 
stances justified his making false promises which 
he might afterwards break. 

He stood before his judges with the firmness of 
a martyr, and throughout the whole of the busi- 
ness he behaved with great dignity and compo- 
sure. The charges that were brought against him 
were, that he had been a ** tyrant, because of his 
desire to reign as an arbitrary monarch ; a traitor^ 

d 
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a month afterwards, could uodertaJie to vindicsle 
the act which had sent an erring, mistaken man, 
into eternity, without the common forms of jus- 
tice, even though some might atill maintain the 
people's right to avenge themselves on a tyrauoi- 
cal king. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 1648—1660. 

I TOLD you that the other sovereigns of Eu- 
rope sat quietly by during the trial and execution 
of Charles the First, and that no one came forward 
to help him ; but as soon as he was gone they were 
willing to share in the spoils of the monarchy. 

For the Prime Minister of France, Cardinal 
Mazarin, bought the rich beds and hangings, 
and carpets, which had belonged to the late King 
of England, and furnished his own palace at 
Paris with them. 

And the King of Spain's ambassador bought 
the finest of his pictures, which were many of 
them very valuable, as Charles had great taste 
in painting ; and Queen Christina of Sweden was 
so kind as to buy the best of the medals, and 
some jewels, and also to purchase some pictures 
of the "parliament's agent. 

And the Archduke Leopold of Austria like- 
wise purchased with a large sum of money many 
A3 ^ 
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of the best pictures which had adorned the royal 
palaces. 

The parliament published a proclamation or- 
dering that no person should presume to call | 
Charles Stuart, son of the late Charles, king; 
also they said that it was found unnecessary and 
troublesome to have a king, and that all writs 
should henceforth run in the name of the Gnar- 
dians of English Liberties under the authority of 
parliament. 

The House of Lords was abolished ; but the 
peers might, if they pleased, be elected as knights 
or burgesses to sit in parliament. 

It was resolved to bring to trial several of Uie 
late king's friends and ministers, lest they should 
make a party for themselves in the kingdom; 
and, accordingly, five noblemen were brought 
before the judges, tried, and sentenced to die, 
but three only of Uiem suffered death. 

And it must be remarked that, when we con- 
sider what a total change was now wrought in 
the whole government of England, it is a won- 
derful thing that it should have been brought 
about with no more bloodshed than this. 

The Prince of Wales, whom his friends and 
party now called Charles the Second, was staying, 
meanwhile, at the Hague, with the Prince of 
Orange, who had married his sister. His mo- 
ther, Henrietta, was in France with his brother 
the Duke of York, and she wrote to him entreat- 
ing him to come to her as soon as possible, and 
not to swear in any counsellors till she could 
apesik with him. 
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But her son had no great mind to go to France, 
having been somewhat affronted by the indif- 
ference of the French to his calamities ; and as he 
was one who chose to act according to his own 
judgment, he did not wish to commit himself 
entirely to his mother's. 

At the same time he was in a state of great 
distress; for, though the Prince of Orange pro- 
vided him with all that was necessary for himself, 
he had not enough to support his followers for 
even a day, and most of them were so poor they 
had nothing to live upon. 

But while he and his friends were debating 
how they should act, there came some commis- 
sioners from the privy-council of Scotland, and 
also from the kiri( or church of that country, 
declaring that, as the late king had been removed 
by a violent death, contrary to their protest, there 
was left to them an heir and successor in Charles 
Stuart, second of that name. 

They acknowledged him therefore for their true 
and lawful king; '*but upon condition of his good 
behaviour and strict observance of the covenant, 
and entertaining no other persons about him but 
such as were godly men, and faithful to that 
obligation." 

It was not very agreeable to Charles the Se- 
cond to accept of a crown from the Scots under 
these conditions. But he was encompassed by 
difficulties. 

He could not stay where he was ; for the peo- 
ple of Holland extremely disliked his being there : 
they were unwilling to involve themselves by bmm 
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means in a war with the Commonweahh of lEog- 
land : and some of Charleses followers had bn^D 
into a house where there was a messenger come 
over from the parliament to Holland, and had 
murdered the messenger because, they said, " be 
came from the rebels of England." The Hol- 
landers were extremely angry at the transactioD, 
both because they feared it would raise a great 
commotion against them in England, and, also, 
because the man was one of their own country- 
men : they had a meeting of their parliament, or 
states-general, and moved, ** that it would be fit 
for the King of England to remove from thence." 

Which Charles being made aware of, he was 
beforehand with them, and announced his inten- 
tion of departing. 

It was then planned that he should pay bb 
mother a short visit, and afterwards go to Ire- 
land, where many of the people were on his side; 
and the Prince of Orange lent him twenty thoa- 
sand pounds, which would not do much more 
than enable him to pay his debts at the Hague 
and thfc necessary expences of the journey and 
voyage. 

The young king and his mother had, at first, 
a sorrowful meeting, and had much to say of the 
melancholy changes in their affairs: but the 
queen *s lamentations were soon changed into re- 
proaches of her son for the reserve of his beha- 
viour to her ; he did not choose to tell her all his 
plans, nor to give himself up wholly to her 
advice. 

It was not without reason that he was cautious; 
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r he well kaew that the queea, his mother, was 
very indiscreet aad so unpopular in England, 
at if he were thought to be governed by her it 
Mild ruin him there for ever: but there was, 
sides this, a natural harshness and wilfulness 
out him which made him yery ungracious, at 
nes, to those he ought to have conciliated. 
There were many mutual complaints of one 
other, anci it was with difficulty that the friends 
both kept them in tolerable temper. 
Meanwhile, news came from Ireland which 
>pped him in his plan of going there. Crom- 
i\\ had been sent over by the parliament to sub- 
le that country and bring it into obedience to 
e Commonwealth, and those who knew him had 
tie doubt he would succeed. 
It was now August, 1649, and as Charles dis- 
ced being in France, and the queen, his mother, 
18 disappointed in him, the difficulty was to 
low where he could best remain. All things 
nsidered, Jersey was decided upon, and there 
! stayed for a considerable time; the Scots 
nding to him every now and then, to know if he 
>uld sign the covenant, and give up all his fa- 
er*s evil counsellors, and come and be their 

Charles liked the proposal no better than he- 
re, and was unwilling to give up all chance of 
»verning in a. manner more agreeable to himself. 
ist at this time, also, a very daring Scotsman, 
Jled the Earl of Montrose, who had been a 
Sivalier during Charles the First's reign, and was 
bitter enemy to the Scotch Puritans, raised an 
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army iu HoHaad aad Germany, and invaded 
Scotland. 

But he was soon defeated, and executed at Edin- 
burgh. His enterprise, though a brave and gal- 
lant one, was inexcusable; for the Scots were 
already in treaty with Charles, and were only 
making such arrangements with him as they had 
a legal right to do. . 

And Charles admitted this ; for ne very soon 
afterwards went to Scotland on the terms they 
had {A'oposed to him. Before he was allowed to 
land, however, he signed the covenant, and all 
the Cavaliers in his train were separated from him. 

After this, the Scotch General Assembly pro- 
ceeded to require a declaration from him, " that 
he was humbled and afflicted for his father^s 
wicked measures; that he lamented the idolatry 
of his mother; that he would have no enemies 
but those of the covenant;'' and many more 
things which it was quite certain his heart did 
not accord in, and which, therefore, it was equal- 
ly wicked in the Scots to require, and in him to 
agree to. 

Indeed, one does not know which to blame 
most. Tkei/ must have seen that he was no con- 
vert at heart, and that no oaths will bind a man 
who is capable of taking them only to gain a 
kingdom. They might very fairly have required 
him to promise them liberty to form and main- 
tain their own religious government, but had no 
right to impose their views upon him. 

And Charles began, thus, a course of insince- 
rity and meanness. He was a very gay, dissolute 
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character, with httle, some said no sense of 
religioQ himself; and yet these good men thought 
it right to make him say, '* that he had attained a 
full persuasion of the righteousness of the cove- 
nant, and was resolved to cast himself and all his 
interests wholly upon God.*' 

He could not resolve rather to give up his 
kingdom than be a hypocrite and dissemblef. 

Meanwhile, Oliver Cromwell having succeeded 
in subduing Ireland, was approaching Scotland 
with an army ; for those who possessed the chief 
power in England, were determined to expel 
Charles from his father's dominions. 

When the Scots beheld them approach, they 
made preparation for battle; but, though their 
army was larger than Cromwell's, they were de- 
feated. 

Not long after, Charles, dissatisfied with the 
treatment of his Scotch subjects, and with their 
mode of conducting the war, and having no h<^ 
but from some bold measures, persuaded the 
Scotch generals and their soldiers to march with 
him at once into England, leaving behind him 
the successful army of Cromwell. 

Cromwell was surprised by this measure, and 
made haste to follow him, leaving part of his 
army behind : the parliament in London also im- 
mediately raised forces to check Charles's ad- 
vance; and he did not find himself joined as he 
expected by many Englishmen. 

As soon as Cromwell overtook him, which was 
near Worcester, he fell upon the young king and 
the Scotch army, and was again victorious. 
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This Battle of WorcesUr took place on tlie 
third of September, 1651, and is a very remark- 
able one, as it caused the flight of Charks the 
Secood and the full establisfament of tbe f^veni- 
ment without biro. Prom this time Eoglaod 
remained oioe Tears without a ting. 

There is Dothing in the History of wooderTuI 
Escapes more wonderful than that of Charles the 
Second after Ibis battle. The parliament imme- 
diately after it, oSered a remtrd of £1000 to 
whoever would betray bim; his enemies were nu- 
merous; and he was not well acquainted with the 
country. 




The first day he lodged in an oak tree in Bos- 
cobel Wood on the borders of Stafford sh ire : he 
saw several soldiers hot in pursuit of hira, ride 
by; but by good fortune, a gentleman who was 
attached to his party, was the only one who saw 
him; and this gentlemaD concealed himself also 
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in the tiiick boughs, and when night came they 
f(ot down. 

They had to nalk nine milea before they came 
to a poor cottage, the owner of which was known 
to this geatleman. Captain Careless. The king 
had suffered greatly from the Walk, bis feet being 
hurt by his heavy boots; and when they arrived 
at this place, the owner voulA give them only 
some buttermilk, and a lodging in tbe haymow. 

This poor man knew Captain Careless, but not ■ 
Charles ; and when Careless had seen him safely 
there, be thought it best to leave bim, and seek 
out some way of further escape, while Charles 
remained two days in the hayloft. 

At tbe end of that time. Captain Careless sent 
a man to conduct him to another house, above 
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twelve miles o(f ; and he changed clothes with hb 
landlord, who, though he did not know him, sup- 
posed he was some one of consequence. 

After great hardships and dangers, he was at 
length carried to the house of Mr. Lane, a de- 
voted Royalist. This place was in Staflford shire. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness of these peo- 
ple to him ; but, still, it was deemed necessary to 
get him out of the country as soon as possible, 
and for that purpose to take him nearer the sea 
coast. 

Mr. Lane had a relation living near Bristol, 
which was a very convenient station to send him 
to ; but then it was several days* journey, and 
they dreaded discovery. 

After consulting together, it was thought best 
that Mr. Lane's daughter should go on a visit to 
her relation, a Mrs. Norton, and that she should 
ride thither on horseback behind the king, who 
was furnished with proper clothes, &c. for the 
journey. 

All the ladies travelled on horseback at this 
time, and it seemed nothing extraordinary : there 
was also a servant in Mr. Lane*s livery with 
them. When they came to a house, Mrs. Lane 
always introduced him as a neighbour's son who 
had had an ague, and was recommended to try 
change of air. 

Nobody had the least suspicion of him; and 
they even rode quite through Bristol, where many 
people had formerly known him, with no remark; 
but when they got to Mr. Norton's house, it was 
a hoJiday, and there were people on the lawn 
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before the door, and the first man the king saw 
was a chaplain of his own. 

He went with the horses to the stable, and, 
meanwhile, Mrs. Lane told her cousin the same 
story about his ague, and begged a chamber 
might be got read}' for him. At dinner, the but- 
ler was sent up with something for William (as 
Charles was called) to eat, and while he was 
speaking to him, looking hard in his face, he 
suddenly fell on his knees. 

The king at first tried to turn it off, but find- 
ing himself discovered, asked him who he was, 
and found the butler was a man well knowb to 
bis father and himself; so he only charged him 
to be cautious. 

Then the chaplain, whom he had seen before, 
having heard about William*s ague, could not 
resist the desire to go up stairs and prescribe for 
him, and accordingly he did so, sat down by him 
and felt his pulse, but did not know him. 

These were some of his escapes; but, before a 
vessel could be found to take him over to France, 
be had to pass through many more such. On 
one occasion he went through a body of the par- 
liament's horse, close by Desborough, one of the 
chief of Cromweirs friends. 

He owed his life in a great measure to the 
poorest of the people, who would not betray him 
when they knew him, and also to some of the 
Catholic persuasion; in all not less than forty 
people were privy to his concealment and escape. 

Brighton was then a small poor fishiog-town, 
and at this mean place Charles was, at length, so 
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fortunate as to procure a little bark, which took 
him over to Normandy, from whence he soon 
made his way to his mother at Paris, after having 
been in Scotland and England one year and about 
three months. 

It cannot be said all this time that the English 
people at large were averse to a monarchy , sup- 
posing that the oppressions they had heretofore 
complained of were to be done away ; but the 
army and the more violent of the Puritans had 
force enough for the present to maintain a govern- 
ment of their own, and they knew well that in 
restoring the monarchy it was hardly possible 
but that some of them would be called to a severe 
account for the late execution of their king. 

There was not any one among this reigning 
party who could compare with Cromwell in 
ability. He was led on from one thing to ano- 
ther to feel his power. He was ambitious, no 
doubt; and he was aware that, unless he took 
some bold step which would place him above con- 
trol, he should not only be sacrificed himself, but 
the whole nation would be plunged into an- 
archy. 

So it was that he assumed the title of Protec- 
tor; and having done this, he proceeded to sum- 
mon a parliament. The number of members of 
this parliameut was four hundred. They were by 
no means obedient to his will, and discussed very 
freely the question of his right to assume the 
powers he had. 

At length, they voted that the dignity was 
merely an elective one, not to be transmitted to 
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his children ; and, as Cromwell was disappointed 
by this decision, he soon after dissolved them. 

Cromwell sood found, as most usurpers have 
found, that it is more difficult to keep power 
than to gain it. Plots were forming against him : 
the royal exiles had their friends in England; 
and several attempts were made to assassinate 
him. He thought it necessary to take bolder 
steps still. 

He gave up the idea of governing England by 
its old laws, and devised new ones. He divided 
the kingdom into districts, and placed one of his 
own military friends at the head of each, invest- 
ing him with powers to collect an arbitrary tax 
levied on all who had in any way sided with the 
king in the late wars, provided their estates were 
worth more than a hundred a year. 

As the late king had never done any thing 
more harsh or illegal than this, it was to be 
expected that many would rise up against him; 
and Cromwell had indeed many enemies, and he 
deserved to have them if ever the author of 
oppressive acts deserved a people*s indignation. 
Among other things, what must we think of the 
man who could send Englishmen to the West 
Indies as slaves,* merely because they were dis- 
affected to his government? 

Yet, by his abilities, and especially by his fo- 
reign policy, he procured more respect for his 



* See here a note in Mr. Hallara's Constitntional His- 
tory, vol 2y p. 368. No less than fifty gentlemen were 
sold for slaves at Barbadoes. 

B 3 ^ A 
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country during his short reign (for though not 
a king he had all the powers of one) than it had 
possessed since the days of Elizabeth. He was 
courted and feared by all the sovereigns in Eu- 
rope ; and, had his son possessed his talents, he 
. would probably have continued in the same sta- 
tion. 

It should also be said, that Cromweirs influ- 
ence was most valuable to foreign Protestants: 
wherever they were oppressed by the Catholics, 
he succoured them, and generally succeeded in 
procuring better terms for them. 

Cromweirs designs, good or bad, were, how- 
ever, early cut off; a short and sudden illness 
ended his days in his fifty- ninth year, after about 
seven years of nearly supreme power. 

His son Richard, who was allowed without any 
immediate opposition to succeed to the protec- 
torate, was an amiable, peaceable young man, 
whose character and wishes would have disposed 
him to retirement; but when his father died, se- 
veral of his most experienced friends and coun- 
sellors came round him, and some, who had for a 
time kept aloof, thought they could not now do 
better for their country than maintain the govern- 
ment as it was, since they found Richard Cromwell 
ready to listen to any suggestions for the benefit 
of the people. 

They considered this as a far less dangerous 

course than that of calling back the Stuarts ; hot 

it proved that their power was not equal to their 

^wishes. The army was not willing to submit to 

^Htauig' man who knevi uoVXivck^ q^ vi^\ ; and se- 
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veral of Cromweirs officers revolted against the 
government, and obliged the young protector to 
dissolve the parliament, soon after which he him- 
self resigned . 

There was one man in the army, of great repu- 
tation, who was yet in some degree suspected of 
an attachment to the royalist party, and this was 
General Monk. It was true, he had steadily ad- 
hered to the parliament; but, still, the royalists 
had always some hopes of him, on account of his 
early connexions, and also because he was a mo- 
derate man in religion. 

There is no reason to suppose he had any 
thought of restoring the Stuarts so long as young 
Richard Cromwell was protector; but after he 
had retired, his thoughts turned to them. He 
did not like the proceedings of the men who 
remained behind, but he did not immediately 
declare himself; and though he had a fine army 
under his command, he remained in London for 
some weeks, only sounding the opinions of dif- 
ferent people and parties. 

He behaved during this time with the greatest 
possible dissimulation : neither party knew on 
which side he was; but, after a time, it was 
found that he had determined on seconding the 
wishes of those who desired Charleses return. 

They who desired it were certainly very many. 
A vast number of the people, tired of the uncer- 
tainties of the government, and disliking the 
power of the army, were heartily wishing for the 
old form of king, lords, and commons. 

The parliament had, they well kw^Hi^ ^ 
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Hmw irr^t security against past evils. The Star- 
^iMmber was done away with. The Bill of Rights 
>ii«» Ihe law of the land. They were not now, as 
ui Ihe beginning of Charles the First*s reign, ex- 
cused to the evils which these reforms had reme- 
died. 

These considerations satisfied many of the mo- 
derate men; and as to the Cavaliers, they were 
too happy to have the old order of things re- 
stored. 

Such of the people as were of a lively temper, 
not inclined to Puritanism, were also sure to be 
on Charles's side ; and these were indeed so vio- 
lent in their joy at the prospect of having a merry 
and pleasure-loving king among them, that their 
voices drowned those of the Puritans, who were 
far from easy at the thought of the change. 

On the whole. General Monk found the people 
more disposed than might have been looked for 
to receive the king; and this being the case, he 
would not lose time, but sent to advise his ad- 
dressing a letter to the parliament, which the 
king did, promising indemnity to all offenders, 
except some, hereafter to be specified, and to 
govern strictly according to the laws and customs 
of the kingdom. 

The parliament willingly received this letter, 
and sent a reply full of compliments: they seemed 
to have passed at once from distrust to the most 
unbounded confidence; but it must be remem- 
bered that this parliament was a newly chosen 
one, and that the people who selected its mem- 
bera were decided\]| mcY\x\tA \o \\\^ ^^Uiration. 
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Thus the civil war and the period of the Com- 
monwealth came to an end ; and Charles the 
Second was placed on his father*s throne on the 
twenty-ninth of May 1660, being then thirty 
years of age. 

You may feel some curiosity to know what 
became of young Richard Cromwell. He was 
not molested after Charles the Second*s return, 
but thought it better to travel for a while. 

On one occasion, when he was in France, he 
was introduced under a feigned name to a great 
man of the country, who talked with him about 
English affairs, and at last broke out into praises 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

" But as for that poor, pitiful fellow, Richard," 
said he, ''what is become of him? How could 
he be such a blockhead as to make no better 
account of all his father*s successes ? " 

Richard probably held his tongue, and kept his 
secret; but he does not seem to have regretted 
his high station/ His quiet life was lengthened 
to an extreme old age ; till the latter end of 
Queen Anne's reign ; and he seems to have gain- 
ed much of the peaceable renown of f the good 
Lord Clifford:' 

THE RESTORATION. 



THE THIRD STUART.— CHARLES THE 
SECOND. 1660—1686. 



I have already told you of the prodigious j 
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of the Cavaliers at the return of the king. He 
seemed so welcome to the nation, that, as it was 
said by himself, ''the wonder was why he had 
not come before, since all seemed now so delighted 
to see him.*' 

But some there were who went nlently to their 
homes, and uttered no words, but waited to see 
how things would proceed ; and some were shock- 
ed at the thought of the risk the nation wai 
about to run in taking back the exiles, withoat 
making stricter conditions that all the best pro- 
visions of the Long Parliament should continae 
in force. 

Some too there were who dreaded that religious 
men would now be oppressed, and that the king, 
and the Duke of York, his brother, who had lived 
so long in Catholic countries, would be more at- 
tached to that religion than to the Protestant. 

There was a man in those days who was now 
old and blind, but who had been one of the most 
useful and active friends of the people. 

He was a learned, liberal, noble-minded maa, 
and in his younger time, when his education in 
England was finished, had gone over to Italy, to 
see Rome and Naples. 

He was enjoying the sight of all the fine build- 
ings and libraries, and the beautiful country, 
when news came to him that his countrymen 
were struggling to gain back those liberties of 
which they had been deprived by the Tudors and 
their successors. 

Just at that time, this young traveller was 
reckoaing on a still longer and more interesting 
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journey ; but when he heard what was going on 
in Elngland, he could not indulge himself abroad ; 
and he came home to help, as far as he could, by 
his writings, in the cause he esteemed right. 

And, besides this, he gave up his whole estate 
to the use of the parliament ; and all he had in 
return was the office of Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well, and a present of a thousand pounds for a 
work called, " A Defence of the People of Eng- 
land." 

-He entirely lost his eyesight in consequence of 
his diligence in preparing this work : his enemies 
then taunted him, and said it was a judgment 
upon him. 

But Milton (for that was his name) replied, 
*' that he neither repined nor repented ; that he 
had not found God was angry ; that with regard 
to this calamity, He it was who comforted and 
upheld him." 

When Charles the Second returned, great ef- 
forts were made to ruin Milton; but he escaped, 
and was afterwards pardoned. He retired how- 
ever to a private life, and there it was that he 
began and finished the poem of Paradise Lost. 
Being blind, he could not write it down, but used 
to call his daughters when he had made a good 
many lines, and they wrote what he told them. 

When he had sent out this wonderful work, the 
finest poem in our own, or any other language, it 
brought him in only fifteen pounds. But Milton 
did not murmur either at that, or any thing else. 
It did not matter much to him that he was not 
read or admired by the gay witlings of the 
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whofie poetry was as different as possible horn 
his. 

For his mind seemed to be in heaven hr move 
than on earth. He was brought up among tbe 
Puritans, yet never was sour or morose: he coold 
not bear the tyrannical endeavour to bind tbe 
consciences of his fellow-creatures, and wanted 
all to be free. 

This man was one of those I have mentioned, 
who said nothing but thought much, when tbdr 
noisy countrymen called back Charles Stnait. 
There may have been but one Milton ; but there 
were many who, like him, felt apprehensive of 
evil days to come. 

Nor were their fears vain. All were to suffer 
in turn from Charles the Second, though in him- 
self he was neither malignant nor tyrannical; bat 
he was unfeeling, profligate, and had no belief is 
the sincerity or virtue of any human being. 

He was clever and shrewd, and acted with t 
good deal of prudence towards the nation at first, 
and paid some regard to the Puritan party as well 
as the Cavaliers; but the latter having gained t 
large majority in the parliament, proceeded with 
great hardship towards the former. 

You remember that the Long Parliament in the 
civil war took away the Book of Common Prayer, 
and required the clergy to sign the covenant, or 
lose their livings, and that many did lose them; 
but that one-fifth of the profits of these livings 
was settled on them for their lives, that they might 
not starve. 

But the Cavaliers were not so tender as this. 
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It was required that all the clergy who were 
in possession of livings when Charles returned, 
should be again ordained, (if they had not al- 
ready been ordained by a bishop,) should abjure 
the covenant, and express their assent to every 
thing in the Book of Coromon Prayer, by a cer- 
tain day, or else give up the whole of their 
livings. 

Accordingly, about two thousand ministers of 
religion, who could not conscientiously do what 
was required, gave up, in one day, all their means 
of living, and, in consequence, underwent the 
greatest hardships. 

But this was not enough ; for the next year the 
Cavalier parliament passed an act declaring that 
wherever jfive persons above those of one house- 
hold assembled in a religious congregation, every 
one above the five was liable to pay five pounds, 
or be imprisoned three months, and higher fines 
and transportation were to follow a second and 
third offence. 

So that no congregation of worshipers could 
meet but in a church, and under the control of 
the Episcopacy. Afterwards, the poor ministers 
who had tried to evade this act, even once, were 
forbidden to come within five miles of that 
place. 

These men could not be accused of any dis- 
loyalty. On the contrary, there were none who 
prayed more heartily at all their meetings for the 
king and the government; but the parliament 
and the leading ministers of the day seemed to 
have set it down as a certainty that they must be 
c h 
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disaffected, and went about to punish them be- 
forehand. 

One would have thought, after all the distress 
Charles had suffered in his younger days, that he 
would have been somewhat the more thoughfiil 
and provident a king; but perhaps there never 
was a monarch on the English throne so shame- 
fully profuse, or who neglected the payment of 
his just debts with so little remorse. 

He was a splendid dresser, and he lavidied 
stores of wealth on banquets, and horses, and 
women. There was no regard to decency at his 
court. Drinking, swearing, gaming^, and rioting, 
filled up the Sabbath evenings; and when the 
plague broke out worse than ever, in London, the 
king and his courtiers were in such haste to have 
their jovial meetings again, that they ordered a 
General Thanksgiving to be offered up for the 
disappearance of the disease, when it was well 
known not to be over. 

Another calamity followed close on the plague, 
and this was the great fire in London of 1666, 
which broke out in a baker*s shop near the 
bridge, and spread so rapidly as to bum down 
in its course no less than thirteen thousand 
houses. 

The streets of London were at this time very 
narrow; the houses chiefly of wood : it was'a dry 
season too, and a strong east wind prevailed, so 
that no efforts could save the closer part of the 
city ; and the only way by which the flames could 
at length be stopped, was by blowing up houses 
in various directions with gunpowder, so as to 
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leave intervals between the flames and oUier 
dwellings. 

The king and his brother were, on this occa- 
non, \ery kind and active in assisting the people; 
and as several thousand citizens were turned, 
adrift into the fields without clothing or food, 
they exerted themselves to provide them shelter 
and necessaries. 

It is remarkable (hat only six lives were lost in 
this fire; though the plague had lately swept 
away as many as sixty-eight thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-six persons. 

The Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, eighty-six 
parish churches, six chapels, the Royal Ex- 
change, Guildhall, the Custom House, and many 
other buildings, were destroyed ; also, four stone 
bridges. 

But it was soon found that this great apparent 
calamity was likely to prove a blessing to the 
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coantry. The city was rebuilt in a more airy and 
healthy maDoer. Brick and stone were chiefly 
used ; and, besides that fires became much less 
frequent, the plague has scarce ever appeared 
since in England. 

One great man who was employed by the king 
in beautifying London after these disasters was 
Sir Christopher Wren. When Englishmen look at 
St. PauKs Cathedral, they ought to know and 
remember the name of the architect who built 
that noble pile. 

They ought also to know that Sir Christopher 
Wren not only designed and erected St. Paul's, 
but also that some of the finest among the other 
churches in London are his work. 

St. Stephen's, Walbrook, St. James's in Picca- 
dilly, and St. Andrew's in Holborn, are among 
these; also the spire of St. Dunstan's in tbeElast 
. He also designed the Monument, and a great 
part of Greenwich Hospital and Hampton Court 
Palace. 

The first stone of St. Paul's was laid by Wren 
in 1663, and the work was pronounced by him to 
be fully complete in 1711. He died in 1723, 
having lived during the last five years in perfect 
retirement, only being carried once a year to see 
his great work. 

When we recollect in how many struggles the 
nation was involved during the life-time of this 
man, who first began his quiet laborious career in 
the stormy times of Charles the First, it seens 
wonderful that he should have been enabled to 
do so much. 
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The difficulties of his undertakiDg were greatly 
increased by the violent spirit of party; yet, he 
worked on, rearing these noble monuments, and 
never abated in zeal or spirit, till he was actually 
turned out of his office by the intrigues of some 
Germans at the court of GeorgCi the First. 

I have not before told you, that on the Resto- 
ration, the religion of the Church of Elngland was 
again introduced in Scotland. 

This was a most ill-judged and unfortunate 
measure. The Scots had for many years been 
devoted to their own form of church government, 
and could not bear Episcopacy: nothing, there- 
fore, could be more arbitrary than to impose it 
upon them, against the will of their parliaments; 
and it was found impossible to make the mini- 
sters conform, or the people go to hear the new 
teachers. 

Yet the government, determined to carry its 
point, passed several severe laws ; among others, 
citizens were to forfeit a fourth part of their pro- 
perty, if they did not attend their parish church, 
and were liable to any corporal punishment the 
privy council might appoint. 

A son was put to death for aiding in the escape 
of his father, a woman for refusing to give up her 
husband to justice. 

At length, after several years' endurance, the 
people were driven into insurrection: after this, 
more and more executions took place, till the 
court was tired of blood, and sent orders to stop 
the proceedings; but two of the bishops would 
not allow these orders to be known till they had 
c 3 ^ 
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takeu away the life of a young preacher, whoa 
they first put to the torture. 

He died io the midst of his sufferiDgs, exdaim- 
ing, "Farewell, sun and moon! Farewell, world 
and time! Farewell, weak and frail body! Wel- 
come, God, my Father! Welcome, Christ, mj 
Redeemer! Welcome, glory and eternal life! 
Welcome, death !" 

One would think it impossible that so tyraniii- 
cal a government could be borne by a me peo- 
ple; and what is still further striking in the 
history of those times, is the meanness and trea- 
chery of the king and his brother. 

It is now a certain well-known fact, that the 
King of France paid Charles and his brother, and 
several of their friends, large sums of money, ii 
order that they might not be obliged to call par- 
liaments. It was the interest of Louis, the French 
king, to keep Charles on the throne. He had 
certain designs on the Protestant states of Eun^ 
which he knew would fall to the ground if the 
people of England prevailed. 

Consequently, he kept an ambassador in Lob- 
don during the whole of this and the next reigi, 
for the sake of secret correspondence with Charles; 
and while the king affected to attend to the par- 
liament's advice, and to be jealous of the Popish 
designs of the French king, he was all the while 
in a secret league with him. 

By little and little these plots were suspected, 

and then made known to some patriotic leaders 

in the House of Commons, who were very in- 

dignant at the kind's du^Vxcxl^^ and who felt 
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le disgrace of their king being a pensioner of 
ranee. 

But they were so much alarmed at the thought 
r the Duke of York, Charles's brother, succeed- 
ig to him, as Charles himself had no children 
)r his queen, that they would not vote him the 
loney he wanted till they had prepared a bill oo 
le subject. 

This bill went further than at first was thought 
h They had not at first proposed to do more 
lan to provide against a Catholic bringing in 
opery; but it came more and more into the 
linds of the Protestants that they should run the 
reatest danger in having a Catholic king at all. 
hey thought most of passing over the duke, and 
taking his daughters, who were both Protestants 
id married to Protestant princes, his successors. 

The bill was called the Exclusion Bill/ because 

proposed to exclude the Duke of York ; but it 
ever passed the House of Lords : and when it 
as a second time introduced into the House of 
Commons, the king in great anger dismissed the 
arliament, and resolved never to call another. 

And when he was thus free of parliaments, he 
ugned in a very arbitrary manner, bringing some 
f the noblemen who had opposed him to trial 
>r treason ; among others. Lord William Russell, 
ne of the noblest and most virtuous characters 
iigland ever possessed. 

Two years afterwards, Charles the Second died, 
fter a short illness ; and was succeeded without 
nmediate open opposition by his brother James, 
)ake of York. 
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THE FOURTH STUART. 



JAMES II. 1685—1688. 

The brother of Charles the Second who now 
came to the English throne, was a sincere Catho- 
lic, and he never disguised this, or wished to 
appear different from what he was. 

He had married for his first wife, the daughter 
of Lord Clarendon, and had by her two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Anne. These daughters were 
well and carefully educated; and though both 
father and mother were Catholics, while they, as 
heirs to the English throne, were brought up by 
Protestant teachers, they lived in great peace 
and harmony so long as they remained under the 
same roof. 

When these daughters grew up, the people of 
England were of course anxious concerning their 
marriages, as they felt it to be of great conse- 
quence that they should marry Protestant princes. 

Mary, therefore, was married to William, 
Prince of Orange; and Anne, some years after- 
wards, to George, Prince of Denmark. 

But, meanwhile, James the Second married 

again, his first wife being dead, and had a son, 

who being brought up a Catholic was however 

never called by any other name than that of *' the 

Pretender^ to the E.u%\\^\i XJatow^. 
The Princess Mary, vj\vo\\«Am^\w^^^^\\\tf3t 
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of Orange, went to Holland with her husband; 
but Anne remained living in London with Prince 
George, and had several children, though only 
one of them survived his infancy. 

Two years after Anne's marriage, her uncle 
Charles the Second died, and her father came to 
the throne. 

You know that the nation had expressed great 
dread of his bringing in Popery, and had even 
wished to exclude him from the throne on that 
account. 

But during the last years of Charles the Se- 
cond's life, when he reigned without a parliament, 
he had so far got the mastery over the people 
that they submitted to James without any dif- 
ficulty, and his first parliament 'was a very com- 
plying one. 

They trusted every thing to the king's word, 
and gave him all the money he asked for. 

Not long afterwards, the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was a natural son of the late king, took 
occasion to build some hopes for himself on the 
knowledge of the dread the nation entertained for 
Popery, and landing in Dorsetshire with some 
soldiers, a good many of the common people 
joined Jiim. 

They were very soon however defeated, and 
Monmouth, being taken prisoner, was beheaded ;> 
but this invasion, and the knowledge of some of 
the people having joined the rebels, were made 
the excuse for a most terrible and severe enc^iut^. 

A vast number of peopVe vjete ^>\\.\vNsi ^\nsks^ 
merely on suspicion; and a &ava^^ ^"^v^ ^^\xvi2^ 
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judge, named Jefferies, being sent down to try 
them, behaved in such a violent manner towards 
the juries, that they often gave a verdict of guilty 
iu order to escape themselves out of his hands. 

Ladies of rank and fortune yirere executed in 
the most cruel manner. One venerable old lady 
was burned alive, merely for having given shelter 
to a rebel. 

It would be a wearying business to mention 
half the cruel and oppressive acts which marked 
the four years of Jameses reign. 

Though the nation was certainly disposed, to 
be too bitter and intolerant towards Catholics, it 
was a happy thing that the bare idea of the Pro- 
testant religion being in danger, had so strong an 
influence with them; had it not been so, it is 
probable our civil and religious liberties would 
have been entirely lost at this time. 

But these were saved for us through the king*s 
zeal for Popery, and the nation*s zeal against it. 
He roused up a spirit which was too strong for 
him ; and the people, who had allowed him to set 
their other laws at defiance, broke loose at once 
when he sent seven bishops to the Tower for 
refusing to read an act of indulgence to the 
Catholics. 

At this time the king's daughter, Anne, writing 

to her sister Mary in Holland, said, << Things are 

come to that pass now, that, if they go on much 

longer, I believe no Protestant will be able to 

/iVe." 

And she added, '*\ wxi \«s^n^ v» >dsA^xs^ 

&ny tiling rather tVian cWw%^ tk^ \j^v^wi\ \«:\, 
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if it should come to that, I bad rather live on 
alms than change." 

This shews she was a sincere Protestant, 
though at one time King James was much in- 
clined to hope he should convert her to the Ca- 
tholic faith. 

Soon after the affair of the bishops, and ader 
the birth of a son to King James, the nation being 
thoroughly convinced that a Popish king was 
likely to overthrow all their Protestant insdtu- 
tions and liberties, began to turn with great 
anxiety to the Prince of Orange; and sevenj of 
the chief men in the kingdom wrote to entreat 
him to come over to England and save tbem from 
their perilous Mtuatjon. 

William, the Prince of Orange, was an upright, 
prudent, brave, and honest man. He had aa.^«d 
his own country from ruin, a.n4 tvoi* \v« "w^a-^es*-^ 
to tarn to England, behaVm^ \v«>-«tv«t ■w'^^ ***■ 
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utmost regard to the laws, and wishing for no 
more power than these would fairly give him. 

James was extremely alarmed when he found 
that one loud cry for William was sounding from 
one part of England to another. He had been 
completely deceived by the complying temper of 
his parliament with regard to the measures of his 
government, and seems to have thought that a 
little more firmness only was necessary to change 
the English from a Protestant to a Catholic 
nation. 

He turned pale and trembled. He tried to 
undo all he had been doing : to restore the cities 
their charters, to replace the churchmen he had 
turned out of their livings, and even to caress the 
bishops. 

But these measures came too late : all saw 
that he was heart and soul a Stuart as to govern- 
ment, with the additional evil of being a bigot in 
Popery. 

The prince, meanwhile, published a declara- 
tion, in which he gave an account of the oppres- 
sions of England, and said, that, by the request 
of most of the people of rank and consequence, 
he was coming over with an armed fo^ce out of 
necessity, lest the king should attack him; but 
that his aim was to see a free and legal parlia- 
ment assembled once more to provide for the 
safety and happiness of the realm. 

The prince soon followed his declaration, and 
landed at Torbay on the fifth of November 1688. 
The people pressed to welcome him ; and a peti- 
tion for a free patUameut was signed by twenty- 
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four bishops and peers of great distinction, and 
presented to the king. 

At first the king called together his array, and 
marched to meet his son-in-law. But so many of 
the soldiers and officers deserted to the prince, 
that he took the alarm, and returned to London. 

And when he reached London, a more bitter 
mortification awaited him. Then he learned that 
his favourite daughter, the Princess Anne, and 
her husband, had fied from him, and were gone 
over 10 bis enemies. 

At this news, James's fortitude wholly deserted 
bim. "God bless me!" said he, bursting into 
tears, " my own children have forsaken me!" 

James had not been a bad or unkind father, 
and had reckoned on the affection of his daugh- 
ters: but they had, I have told you, been sepa- 
rated from their parent in religious faith and 
feeling from their earliest childhood, and wid.«K^- 
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ly had they imbibed the hatred of Popery, that 
it even conquered, in a measure, their natural 
feeling for him. 

Anne, indeed, never lost her reverence for him; 
for years afterwards we find her entertaining 
scruples about reigning instead of her brother: 
but Mary seems to have been fully decided to 
think only of her husband, and as far as possible 
forget her unhappy father. 

James, when he found himself thus deserted, 
fled in a panic from London, and remained con- 
cealed in a ship on the river; afterwards he 
appeared again on shore, and made some at- 
tempts to gain over a party ; but finding it all in 
vain, he yielded to his queen*s advice, and made 
his escape to France. 

The Prince of Orange was now the choice of 
the nation, as he had been the heir of the throne 
before the birth of James*s son ; but he was not 
satisfied with the idea of coming in by conquest, 
or by the invitation of a party. Still further, he 
wished the government to be settled at once upon 
a good and right footing. 

For this purpose it was thought best, as there 
was now no parliament sitting, and the parlia- 
ment chosen in this reign had not been a free and 
legal one, to call together all those gentlemen 
who had sat in any of the parliaments of Charles 
the Second *s reign, and also the Lord Mayor of 
London, the aldermen, and fifty of the common 
council. 

Ninety of the peers and bishops had, before 
this, addressed the prince, requesting him t^ 
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summon such a convention, and they declined 
reading a letter which their late king had sent 
them. 

When this convention met, they voted that 
King James the Second had broken the laws, and 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, had de- 
serted the government, and the throne was there- 
fore become vacant. They then settled the crown 
on William and Mary; and after their death upon 
Anne: in case neither of them had children, it 
was afterwards settled that the kingdom should 
go to the Electress of Hanover, and her children. 

Thus was this great revolution brought about 
without strife or bloodshed ; and James the 
Second ceased to be king. 

WILLIAM AND MARY. 1688—1694. 
WILLIAM, ALONE. 1694—1701. 

No wiser nor more able and just man had sat 
on the throne of England since the days of Alfred 
than William the Third. But yet, after the first 
fervours of joy at his coming to England had 
subsided, he was not so popular a king as might 
have been expected. 

One of the reasons for this was a coldness in 
his manner; another was his being a foreigner, 
and having a great affection for his native sub- 
jects and country. He was a remarkably upright 
and honest man, and it hurt him to find that the 
English had so much the habit of mistrusting 
their kings, that they did not give him credit for 
his honourable intentions. 
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He was particularly distasteful to his Scotch 
subjects, wlio retained m spite of all their suffer 
ings, a strong interest in tbeir old line of Stuart 
kings. 

James the Second after a time made a des 
perate attempt in Ireland to reseat himself on the 
throne; and William was obliged to go thither 
and fight against his father in law After gain 
ing a great victory called the Battle of the 
Boyne, nc succeeded in (irmly establishing him 
self, and James was obliged t) return to France, 
where he died in the year 1700 




Meantime, Qaeen Mar; and her sister Anne 
did not very cordially agree. Anne had had a 
friend in her earliest youth, called Sarah Jen- 
nings, who was about three years older than ber- 
self: this friend was a very clever, high-spirited, 
violeat girl, while \nne siM tv^iet, gentle, and 
weak. 
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In all their youthful sports, Sarah Jennings 
was the real mistress, anid Anne only the affec- 
tionate friend, who, being of this easy dispo- 
sition, loved her companion the more, perhaps, 
because she had a high sense of her spirit and 
talent. 

As they grew up, their attachment seemed but 
to increase. They were almost always toge- 
ther : afterwards, Sarah Jennings married Captain 
Churchill, who was also engaged in the service of 
the court, and was made a peer after Anne*s 
father came to the throne. 

Lord and Lady Churchill were among the most 
violent opponents of Popery, and though Lord 
Churchill owed every thing to King James, he 
was one of the first to desert him; and it was 
generally thought that Anne*s friend had per- 
suaded her to leave London at the time when her 
father was so distressed by her departure. 

When William and Mary came to the throne. 
Lord Churchill was made Earl of Marlborough; 
and his wife (the former Sarah Jennings) re- 
mained as intimate as ever with Anne, and wholly 
ruled her. 

She persuaded Anne to demand of her brother 
and sister a settlement of seventy thousand 
pounds a year, which William and Mary both 
thought very unreasonable; and, after a great 
deal of quarreling, she agreed to take fifty thou- 
sand. 

The Countess of Marlborough was much blam- 
ed for having spirited up the Princess Anne to 
make this demand ; and the king and queen were 
D 3 ^ 
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SO angry as to deprive Lord Marlborough of aU 
his offices, and banish his lady from the court. 

Anne would not let her friend go without her; 
but at once removed with her husband and chil- 
dren from the palace: and Lady Marlborough 
kept up the quarrel between the sisters, who were 
both naturally of kind and peaceable dispositions. 
Mary was a cleverer woman than Anne, and very 
exemplary in her duties. 

She never was on friendly terms with her sister 
again, though she sent her a forgiving message 
upon her death-bed; and Anne afterwards went 
as usual to court. 

From this time Anne was heir to the throne; 
but, before King William's death, she had the 
grief of losing her own son, by Prince George of 
Denmark, the last born of six children, who died 
in his eleventh year, in consequence of over-heat- 
ing himself when dancing on his birthday. 

No trial of Anne's ever occasioned her so much 
sorrow as this. Her son was a very amiable, 
promising boy, the delight of every heart; and in 
losing him she seemed to lose again all her other 
children. She never could mention him without 
bursting into tears, for years afterwards. 

The nation, too, grieved; for the loss was 
great in every point of view. It may be some- 
times necessary, but it is never agreeable or de- 
sirable to have to seek one*s monarch in a foreign 
land ; and this was what the people believed they 
must do now that their own native prince was no 
more. 

James the Second, however, the father of Anne 
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and Mary, still lived in France; and the Catho- 
lics, of whom there were a good many still in Eng- 
land, and those who were attached to James and 
his family, were in hopes that, after the death of 
Anne's son, the crown would again revert to her 
father. 

She appears to have written to her father, 
James, informing him of her son*s death, and very 
respectfully asking whether he would object to 
her accepting the throne if it pleased Providence 
to remove King William ; telling him at the same 
time what had been the decision of the English 
Houses of Parliament. 

James answered this letter, desiring her on no 
account whatever, as she valued her duty to him 
and Heaven, to seat herself on the English throne, 
which he told her would interfere with the rights 
of his son, her brother, who was afterwards 
called, the Pretender, 

How Anne might have acted if her father had 
lived, I cannot pretend to say; but a few months 
afterwards he died in France, and not long after- 
wards King William, whose health had been long 
declining, expired, in the fifty-second year of his 
his age: and Anne was immediately proclaimed 
Queen of England, March 1702. 
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THE LAST STUART. 



ANNE. 1702-1714. 

Had Anne refused the crown, England would 
immediately have been involved in a civil war. 
One party would have called over the Electress 
of Hanover, and made her queen, and another 
(the Catholics) would have set up the Pretender, 
Anne^s brother. 

There were at this time, two great parties in 
England, and you can hardly understand what 
follows without knowing something of them. 

One party was that which brought about the 
Revolution of 1688. They maintained that the 
Protestant religion being the religion of the state, 
no Roman Catholic could lawfully be placed at 
the head of it ; that the King of England ruled 
under the influence of certain laws, and that if he 
broke those laws, the people were justified in 
dethroning him and choosing another. 

They said that James the Second had forfeited 
his right to the throne, both by being a Catholic 
and by certain illegal acts ; and that as the par- 
liament had chosen another monarch, and fixed 
the succession, he and his family had no longer 
any right of interference. This party was called 
the Whig party. 

The other party was called the Tory party: 
they maintained that the power given to a sove- 
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reign was derived only from God, and not from 
man ; they deemed the will of the king still more 
binding than the law of the land, in every thing 
but religion; that however wicked he might be, 
it was criminal to depose him, except when the 
religion of the state was endangered. 

They thought the family of James the Second 
had a divine right to reign. They were most of 
them Protestants, but they liked the Catholics 
better than the Dissenters. The great difference 
between the parties however was, that the one 
(the Tories) were constantly endeavouring to bring 
back the banished family, while the Whigs vdsh- 
ed the succession to remain as parliament had 
settled it. 

It was very natural that a woman like Anne, 
who was of an affectionate disposition, and not 
strong minded, should wish first to favour those 
she loved; and she would have liked her hus- 
band to be proclaimed king, but the nation over- 
ruled her in this. 

George of Denmark was any thing but ambi- 
tious himself, and was as willing as possible to 
remain merely the first subject of the crown : all 
the queen's favours therefore were at her own 
disposal, and she showered them upon the Marl- 
borough family. 

The Earl was made Captain -General of the 
English armies. His lady was Mistress of the 
Robes, and Keeper of the Privy Purse, and her 
daughters and their husbands were also promoted 
to offices of honour and trust. 

Nearly all these people were of the Whig party. 
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After all these arrangements were made, the 
queen was crowned ; and her husband very quiet- 
ly and contentedly walked in the procession as 
first prince of the blood. 

It is singular that Anne, who was herself very 
quiet and pacific, should have been engaged in 
one long war during her whole reign: she was not 
expensive in her own habits, and yet more English 
money was lavished in her reign than had ever 
been spent in an equal time before in England. 

This was owing in a great measure to her claim 
to the throne being a disputed one. The King of 
France, Louis the Fourteenth, who was the most 
powerful monarch of the day, was on the side of 
her brother, the Pretender; and, besides this, he 
was a man of such vast ambition, that nearly all 
the powers in Europe were obliged to unite for 
their common defence against him. 

Anne was scarcely come to the throne, when 
she declared her intention to join these allies 
against Louis ; and all the Whig party approved 
of this war, fearing the power of Louis, and his 
success in forcing the son of James the Second 
upon them. 

Lord Marlborough proved one of the greatest 
generals England has ever seen ; and, after having 
done his duty well, one season, was made a duke, 
so that Sarah Jennings was now Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

Meantime, the queen made herself very popu- 
lar at home. She gave a hundred thousand 
pounds a year out of Wt oh<w ^o\\xx^^,\ft \Saft. «ftr- 
vicc of the state ; and a\\e %feV\^ ^'Wi ^ 5»^3s\^ 
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sum to be divided among the poorer clergy, 
which sum is called even now, ''Queen Anne's 
bounty,*' 

You have heard that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth there were a great many very cele- 
brated writers, as well as statesmen and generals; 
so it was also in the reign of Queen Anne. There 
was then indeed no poet at all equal to Shak- 
speare ; but there were some very witty, clever, 
able writers, who exercised a great deal of in- 
fluence. 

One of these was Sir Richard Steele, who pub- 
lished a paper, called the Tatler, which used to 
be printed in London, and published by break- 
fast-time in the morning. 

It was quite a new thing in England, and was 
thought a great deal of; and it certainly did a 
great deal of good, sometimes by severely re- 
marking on the vices of the time, and sometimes 
laughing at its follies. ^ 

After it, followed another work, called the 
Spectator, which was published every day except 
Sunday ; Saturday's paper being generally a reli- 
gious one. Mr. Addison, another great writer of 
the day, conducted this : he was the author of 
several beautiful hymns; one of them, ''The 
spacious firmament on high," another, "The 
Lord my pasture shall prepare." The Spectator 
went on till there were six hundred and thirty-five 
papers, which in old-fashioned libraries are gene- 
rally to be found, bound up in eight volumes. 

Some of these papers \n \\i^ ^^cV»Xss^ "«^<^ 
beautiful sermons, and aome oi V\\^\ii n^x"^ ^v^^xv.- 
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ing: they give a very curious and faithful idea of 
the manuera of the people of Queen Anne's reign ; 
and while you are reading, you aeem almost to 
see before you the ladies in their large hooped 
petticoats, and their flame-coloured hoods; and 
the gentlemen in their great periwigs and red- 
heeled shoes. 




Addison savs of the ladies of those days, 
" They let the nair of their heads grow to a great 
length ; but tie it up in little knots, and cover it 
from being seen : while the men buy up an enor- 
mous bush of hair, which covers their heads, and 
hangs down in a large Heece behind their I»cks, 
with which they walk up and down the streets, 

and are as pioud of W a& Ki U was of their own 

growth. 

Tbere never was ^ ^vmt "w^t* ^m^oki. -«i»% 
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more violent than in the reign of Queen Anne. 
As a woman was on the throne, I suppose other 
women thought they had a particular right to 
meddle with the affairs of the court and the na- 
tion ; and the Duchess of Marlborough set them 
a very bad example from her great violence of 
temper and spirit. 

I must tell you one funny story told by Addi- 
son in the Spectator, which took great pains to 
bring the women to a feeling of the harm they 
were doing by indulging themselves in saying all 
sorts of spiteful things, the Whigs of the Tories, 
and the Tories of the Whigs. 

At that day, among a lady*s ornaments were 
reckoned little black patches on her face. These 
patches put on here and there we should now 
think very ugly, unsightly things ; but it was the 
fashion then, and almost every lady was patched. 

Well : in the Spectator there is a story of the 
two rival parties of ladies going to the Opera; 
the Whig ladies with patches only on the left side 
of their faces, the Tories with them only on the 
right, to shew which party they belonged to. 

Most unfortunately one of the Whig ladies had 
a mole on the Tory side of her face, which was 
very provoking, because it looked like a patch, 
and made her suspected by the Whigs; and one 
of the Tory ladies having a pimple on the Whig 
side, was obliged to put on a patch there, which 
made her look like a Whig. 

It was quite shocking to see and V\fi:^\ \kv^ V'^vX:^ 

and spiteful spirit of tVie viottv^w ^V. ^^ ^'»^- 

Instead of using their "inftuenee VoWvol^^^^^"^^' 

B ^ 
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bands to a peaceable Christian temper of mind, 
tfae; did nothing but excite them to quarrel. 

I shall not tell j^ou much about the wan in 
Queen Anne's time, for I do not at all like war; 
and though I believe diia waa very necessary in 
order to humble the French king, who woald else 
have probably done England great mischief, it 
was melancholy to think of the slaoghter and 
desolation in those countries where the armies 
met and fought. 

Marlborough, who was not only a most excel- 
lent general, but a very humane man, was so 
shocked at the miseries of the people around bin 
that he could hardly bear to contemplate it. 
Besides that, in one battle alone, as many as 
twatty-Jioe thovtgaxd men were left dead on the 
field, he says, that " half the people in the vil- 
lages were dead, and the rest looked as if tbey 
were come out of their graves." 
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I ought to tell you that the battle just men- 
tioned was the famous Battle of BlenfaeJiD. In 
gratitude to Marlborough for his services in this 
battle, parliament built him a moat beautiful 
palace, called Blenheim, at Woodstock in Oxford- 
shire, uear where the rojal palace used to stand 
which Queen Elizabeth inhabited. 

It is still one of the grandest nobleman's seats 
in England, and is surrounded by a very fine 
park and beautiful gardens. 

Now, you .may suppose that Sarah Jennings 
was in the height of her glory. Indeed she was ; 




and well would it have been for her, bad she 
known how to wear her honours with half the 
meekness of her excellent husband. 

But there never was a women of a more turbu- 
lent ungovernable temper. Her behaviour to her 
husband, her children, and servants, had, for a 
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long time, been most violent and trying; but it 
might have been expected that deference for her 
royal mistress would be some restraint upon her, 
and prevent her giving way to such outrageous 
passions as she shewed to her equals. 

However it was not so; and as it happened 
that the duchess favoured the Whig party, and 
the queen the Tory party, here was a constant 
subject of dispute between them. But Anne was 
no match for her Mistress of the Robes in talents 
nor in talk. She feared her, though she had 
ceased in a great measure to love ner, and this 
fear^ for some time, enabled the duchess to retain 
her hold at court. 

I have told you that, after the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots and of Elizabeth of England, 
James the First was king of both countries, and 
that from this time they have never had more 
than one king at a time ruling over them. But, 
up to the year 1706, about the middle of Queen 
Anne*s reign, Scotland had a parliament of her 
own. 

Now, however, it was thought better to unite 
the two kingdoms, and have but one parliament 
for all; and it was agreed that Scotland should 
send members to England, sixteen lords to the 
House of Lords, and forty-five gentlemen to the 
House of Commons. 

And this was called the Union (with Scotland,) 
and from this time the two kingdoms have been 
called Great Britain. 

It happened about the year 1707, that the 
Puchess of Marlborough having a poor relation, 
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a woman %vho was greatly in want of some means 
of livelihood, had introduced her to the queen, 
who made her Woman of the Bedchamber. 

This woman*s name was Abigail Hill; but she 
became soon after Mrs. Masham, on her marriage 
with Masham, one of the court pages. Though 
she owed every thing to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, yet such was her ingratitude and per- 
fidy, that she very soon took pains to supplant 
the duchess in her royal mistress's favour. 

She was % low-minded, vulgar woman^ and 
merely gained Anne's affection by flattery, and by 
hearing all her complaints against the duchess. 
She was also in the confidence of two of the prin- 
cipal Tory lords, who made use of her to weaken 
Queen Anne's attachment to those among her ser- 
vants who were Whigs, and particularly to the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

It is always a dangerous thing to select as a 
favourite friend one who has neither strength of 
mind nor principle; but to a queen it is a fatal 
error : and Queen Anne became much less worthy 
of respect when under the power of Mrs. Masham^ 
than when in that of Sarah Jennings, who, in 
spite of her violent temper, had an honourable 
mind and some very just views, and whose friends 
were certainly the flower of Anne's court. 

Of course, when the duchess found that the 
person whom she had recommended to the queen 
was thus treacherously supplanting her, her in- 
dignation was violent. She demanded of the 
queen that Mrs. Masham should be dismissed; 
and when Anne refused, upbraided and perse- 
E 3 ^ 
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cuted her with reproaches and sad appeals to 
their former friendship. 

There were continual petty quarrels between 
them. On one occasion, when the queen went to 
St. Paul's, sumptuously dressed, the duchess, as 
Mistress of the Robes, was in the same carriage 
with her; and while all the people were shouting 
and huzzaing, and the queen striving to look 
gracious and return their greetings pleasantly, the 
duchess tormented her the whole way with her 
complaints, because her majesty ha^ not chosen to 
wear her jewels as she had meant them to be worn. 

She attributed this to Mrs. Masham's inter- 
ference; and soon after the queen's return to the 
palace, requesting an interview with her, was so 
violent, that her loud voice was heard in the next 
chamber reproaching the queen; and after this 
they were more estranged than ever. 

Meantime the Duke of Marlborough constantly 
tried to soften matters, but in vain. He prevailed 
on his wife to absent herself wholly from court 
for a time, and he told her " he had always ob- 
served that in disputes between former friends, 
all reproaches, though ever so reasonable, served 
no purpose but to widen the breach." 

It is possible the duchess would have remained 
for a longer time at a distance from the queen, 
which was what her husband chiefly recommend- 
ed, had it not been for an unforeseen event, 
which brought back her feeling of affection for 
her royal mistress, and made her anxious to be 
with her for Anne's own sake. 

The queen's husband, Prince George of Den- 
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mark, was, as I have told you, much beloved by 
Anne, and it was with deep grief that she saw him 
seized with a violent illness in the autumn of 1709. 

She watched over him with the tenderest care : 
no wife could have more devotedly attended a 
husband. She sat up with him the last six 
nights, and saw him close his eyes in death with 
extreme sorrow. 

Sarah, Duchess oJF Marlborough, was not in 
London at the time the prince was seized with 
this illness. §he was at Windsor, residing at the 
lodge, which Anne, in their days of friendship, 
had given her, ^*for her life,'^ But, as soon as 
she heard of her mistresses distress, she sent a 
note, offering her services, but not forgetting 
to allude to her majesty's late "ill-usage" of her. 

This, however, was not enough: she ordered 
her carriage at midnight, and reached the palace 
next morning, sending another note to the queen, 
who was watching by her husband's sick-bed, 
requesting admission. 

Anne was taken by surprise: she consented, 
but received her coolly. However, the duchess, 
who certainly was very strongly attached to her, 
would not be repelled. She stayed by her mis- 
tress's side; she helped her to the utmost of her 
power; and when the prince was no more, she 
tenderly led her away from the chambers of 
death. 

Then, when she had conducted her into her 
own private closet, she knelt down at her feet 
and tried to soothe her, using the most affection- 
ate expressions. If she could have overcome her 
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own temper, if she could have regained her place 
in her mistresses heart, it would have been hx' 
better for Anne. 

But the queen could not, even at this moment, 
forget or forgive her. She only endured her; 
and giving her watch into the duchess's hand, 
she desired her to retire till a certain time had 
passed, and to " send Mrs, Masham in." 

The fiery duchess could not bear this: she 
could not bring herself to ^nd in the favourite 
woman, as desired ; and when the time had pass- 
ed, she returned, merely saying, ''Your majesty 
may send for Mrs. Masham, at St. James's, when 
and how you please." 

Mrs. Masham was sent for, and nothing more 
could be done. 

The duchess should now have retired and have 
given up all further attempts to regain her for- 
mer station ; but she would not be at rest. She 
sent the queen a long Ibt of her own merits and 
services : she sent her, too, a volume of sermons, 
and ''the Whole Duty of Man," with the page 
doubled down at the chapter on friendship. 

It would not do: the queen had made up her 
mind to dismiss the Duke of Mariborough and 
her Whig ministers ; and a very short time after 
this incident, her determination was made pubiie. 

The duchess, meanwhile, had gone into die 
country, and she was trying to keep herself quiet, 
when the news reached her, coupled with a report 
that she was herself accused of having spoken 
disrespectfully of the queen. 

This was too much for her to bear. She came 
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posting up to town in a fury, drove to Kensington 
Palace, and forced herself into the queen's pre- 
sence, desiring to know who had dared to ificcuse 
her of saying any thing disrespectful of her ma- 
jesty. 

The queen kept her temper, only replying that 
she should make no answer. The duchess still 
persisting, her majesty moved towards the door, 
repeating, '' I shall make no answer to any thing 
you say." 

The duchess wept with mixed anger and sor- 
row, but went on with the same story ; the queen 
again saying, ** You shall have no answer:*' — 
and then the duchess violently exclaimed, *' You 
will certainly suffer for your cruelty in this world 
or the next." — "That is my business," said the 
queen, leaving the room, and shutting the door. 

Yet the poor humbled duchess was not satis- 
fied: she sat down in the adjoining gallery, to 
wipe away her tears and recover her composure; 
and then returning to the door of the queen's 
closet, she said she would not go '^ any more to 
the Lodge at Windsor, if the queen would not be 
easy to see her." The queen told her she might 
do as she pleased; and the duchess left the 
palace: and Sarah Jennings and Queen Anne 
never met again. 

In the mean time the Duke of Marlborough and 
all his Whig friends were dismissed from the 
queen's counsels. It is probable that their fall 
was entirely owing to Anne's dislike to her former 
friend ; for, unfortunately, the duchess was so 
accustomed to rule over all the heads of that 
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party, that Anne found it impossiUc to dismiss 
her without dismisidng tkem. 

She found that the duchess would not rerign 
her offices about her person, and therefore mMC 
up her mind to remove her. She sent to demaBd 
the gold key which the duchess carried aa His- 
tress of the Robes, and which she ought to hate 
given up loug before, of her own accord. 




Worst of alt, the duchess seut her husband, tiw 
great general, the conqueror of Europe, to beg 
for a short delay, only a few weeks. The queen's 
only reply was to desire that the key might he 
sent iu three days. Marlborough still impoV' 
tuned her, and then she told biro he should bav 
but two days. That night the duchess sent hii 
back with the key. 

When there was no further hope of any reco 
dilation, the duke and ducheas went abrtmd, a 
had no more to do with the reign of Queen An 
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The duke bore his disgrace with dignity and mild- 
ness; but not so the duchess. 

She had a little portrait of Anne, set round 
with diamonds, which was one of Anne*s first 
presents to her; and she was spiteful enough to 
take it out of the frame and give it to an old 
woman who dealt about the court in fans, toys, 
old china^ &:c. telling her she might sell it for 
any thing she could get, which was ten pounds. 

After Anne's death she published part of the 
private and confidential letters which the queen 
had written her. She lived for thirty years after 
the death of her royal mistress; and a little be- 
fore she died, was known to complain that all the 
people in the world were so disagreeable, sbtfiiad 
never found any thing to love. 

But I must go on with Queen Anne. You 
remember that she had a brother, and that her 
father, James the Second, had forbidden her to 
wear the English crown, or stand in the way of 
his rights. 

Now her mind misgave her very much respect- 
ing her own conduct in having accepted the 
throne ; and as she grew older, she became more 
and more uneasy. She did not like the family 
who were destined by the parliament to succeed 
her, and believed her brother was the real heir. 

But she had not courage to give up her crown 
while living ; and continued to trifle with her con- 
science, though all the time avowing to her inti- 
mate friends her belief that her brother ought to 
have it. 

Some say that she seriously proposed at one 
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time jiekliog it ap to her brother; bot on con- 
suiting BisfaKop WiUdiis, he told her that if she 
did, ^ would be in the Tower in a month, and 
dead in three months; and, upon this, Anne 
dropped all thoughts of so doing. 

The war between England and France was 
finished, and peace was concluded in 1713; and 
from this time to the dose of the qiieen*s life 
there was peace in England. 

She had a secret intenriew with her brother, 
the Pretender; but it was not possible for her, 
however well disposed to him, now to alter the 
succession in his favour. 

In 1714, Anne's health rapidly declined. She 
did, however, outlive the Electress Sophia of Han- 
over, who was the successor appointed by par- 
liament; but this did not make any difference as 
to the claims of the Pretender, since the Elec- 
tres8*s son, afterwards George the First, was now 
the heir. 

The poor queen's latter days were greatly dis- 
turbed by disputes among her ministers, who 
could not agree upon their measures; and, at 
length, after a very fatiguing day and night of 
consultation among them, at which she was oblig- 
ed to be present, she was seized with apoplexy, 
aad died on the first of August, 1714, in her 
fiftieth year, having reigned twelve years and 
four months. 
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THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
GEORGE I. 1714—1727. 




HISTORIANS have called Queen Anne the la^ 
Stuart. Yet George the First, though of more 
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nation as were before well-disposed towards the 
Stuarts, were the less inclined to like the Hano- 
verian monarch, when they saw him unable to 
express himself fluently in their native tongue, 
and little acquainted with them or their interests. 

It was just after this rebellion had been sup- 
pressed, and when the people were far from being 
satisfied with the government, that Sir Robert 
Walpole and the king^s other ministers thought 
that if the parliament were dissolved, another 
would be chosen which would be more favourable 
to the Stuarts. 

They therefore devised a bill for making that 
and future parliaments to be of seven years' dura- 
tion, unless dissolved by the king's pleasure, or 
on occasion of his death. 

This was a very bold measure; as the parlia- 
ment which made the change had only been 
chosen for three years. 

It was perhaps necessary at that period, when 
the nation was in danger of a foreign invasion, 
and there was great reason to fear a new parlia- 
ment would not have done its duty so well as the 
old. 

But many good men have since lamented the 
change, and have thought it would be very desi- 
rable to return to the former plan of a new parlia- 
ment every three years. 

On the other hand, some consider that this 
measure rendered the parliament far more inde- 
pendent of the influence of the lords than it was 
before. 

The son of George tJh^ First, who took the title 
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This led him to disregard the mischief he was 
doing by bribing at elections, and afterwards 
bribing members of parliament to vote with him. 
So long as he could carry his point he was not 
scrupulous in this matter. 

And yet, in spite of this great blemish, he was 
a very valuable minister, and had many fine 
qualities. 

Both George the First and his son felt his 
value most strongly; and it was remarkable that 
though they hardly agreed in any thing else, they 
did in affection for him. 

It is a curious circumstance, that our first 
George could scarcely speak any English, nor his 
minister any French; they were therefore obliged 
to transact all their business in Latin. 

Neither were particularly ready in that lan- 
guage either; so that Walpole used to say, that, 
during the reign of George the First, he go- 
verned the kingdom by means of bad Latin. 

The death of George the First was sudden. 
He had left England on a visit to Hanover, on 
the ^hird of June, 1727, but was taken ill on the 
journey, and died upon the tenth instant, just 
before reaching Osnaburgh. 

His unfortunate wife died just seven months 
before him: her name was Sophia of Zell. She 
was confined for no less than thirty-two years in 
a castle of her husband's, as is generally believed 
very innocent of any crime, though George might 
and probably did believe her unworthy of his 
affection. 

Her son, George the Second, doated upon her^ 
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and was firmly persuaded of her innocence ; but 
he was never allowed to see her, though he once 
went to the castle where she was confined for that 
purpose. 

His wife, also^ the future Queen Caroline, be- 
lieved her to be an injured and guiltless woman. 

Whether it were so or not, no one can hear of 
her long captivity, and of her earnest protesta- 
tions of innocence, knowing, at the same time, 
that she had no fair trial, without feeling the 
strongest indignation at the cruelty and tyranny 
of her husband. 

Compared to conduct like this, even that of 
Henry the Eighth may be regarded as merciful.* 

GEORGE n. 1727—1760. 

The Prince of Wales, now George the Second, 
was the only son of his father by Sophia of Zell, 
and was forty-four years of age when he came to 
the throne. 

He was, as we have said, more liked than his 
father, in consequence of his better acquaintance 
with the English; and yet was he not by any 
means a popular monarch. 

He was reserved, and cautious, and cold in his 
manners, yet both violent and obstinate in his 
temper ; but he had the great advantage of good 
sense, and a quicker perception of what was right, 
than his father appears to have had. 

* See the accoiint of Sophia of Zell, in Coxe's Memoln 
of Sir Robert Walpole, \o\. u. ^« 260, 8to. edition. 
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of Prince of Wales, was married to a German 
princess, a very superior woman, who made her- 
self popular among the English. 

Both she and her hushand were far more be* 
loved among the people than George the First 
was, and there was some jealousy in consequence 
of this between the father and son. 

Busy and mischievous people increased this 
till it became a quarrel ; and the friends of the 
king were always the enemies of the prince. 

It was altogether a very disagreeable time in 
our national history ; and the gi*eatest distress was 
occasioned throughout the country by a vast spe- 
culation, called afterwards, the South Sea Bubble. 

I know that I cannot explain what this was, in 
such a manner as that one who does not under- 
stand the way in which great commercial business 
is carried on, can enter into my meaning. 

I shall not therefore say more than that a 
scheme was formed by a man of the name of 
Blunt, into which he persuaded a great many 
people to enter, under the notion that they would 
gain a great deal of money thereby. 

These, in their turn, persuaded others, and 
many persons embarked their whole property in 
the South Sea Scheme, and lost every farthing 
they possessed. 

Nothing could exceed the eagerness to run into 
this scheme, and the despair and misery when it 
was found to be all a bubble. 

However, though many were utterly ruined, the 
panic after a time passed away, and the nation 
returned to tranquillity. 
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But it was astonishing to see the effect which 
this affair had upon the nation at large. It 
seemed as if the spirit of gambling had taken 
entire possession of the people for a time. 

On the faith of what they were to get by this 
South Sea Scheme, people indulged themselves in 
every luxury and extravagance; and there was a 
general complaint among all sober-minded per- 
sons of the prodigious increase of vice and ir- 
religion. 

The king had an able, powerful minister at this 
time, named Sir Robert Walpole. He was a man 
of strong sense, great courage, and desired the 
good of his country. 

But, finding the court and government io a 
lamentable state of corruption, he persuaded bim- 
self that it would be impossible for him to pre- 
serve power unless he also bribed people to serve 
his purposes. 

There is this difference between bribery in a 
minister and in a mere court servant, that the 
minister has it in his power to do far more ex- 
tensive mischief. 

He can make his influence felt over the whole 
country; and when once people are accustomed [ 
to be paid for their votes, the practice will be 
transmitted from father to son, and it will be 
looked on at length as no sin to take or give t 
bribe. 

Sir Robert Walpole thought much of preserf- 
ing the House of Hanover on the throne ; and he 
also found it very necessary to struggle against 
the arts of the km^'?^ mistresses and creatures. 
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He would not suffer his favourites to govern 
him ; and the sure way for them to lose their 
influence over him, was to interfere with public 
matters. 

He was, however, extremely covetous and nar- 
now. This disposition was shewn in a remarkable 
instance of meanness, not to say dishonesty, when 
he cam^ to the throne. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury gave him the 
will of his father, George the First, soon after his 
death. He thrust it into his bosom, walked out, 
and never brought it forward : it happened, how- 
ever, that there was another copy in possession of 
one of the late king*s mistresses, and she, know- 
ing it contained a legacy of £50,000 to her 
daughter, consulted an attorney. 

He applied to the king, and, dreading to have 
the will (which doubtless contained other legacies) 
brought forward, his majesty paid the money, 
which else, in all probability, he would never 
have done. 

He had the highest opinion of his Queen Caro- 
line, who was a worthy and also a clever and 
very intelligent woman. 

She used to enjoy the company of men of 
learning, and particularly liked to converse with 
divines, as she was well read in her Bible, 
and extremely interested in all religious ques- 
tions. 

She was sincerely devout and earnest in the 
performance of her religious duties, and in her 
last severe sufferings shewed a patience and sub- 
mission which impressed all hearts. 

B ^ 
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She was also a good mother, and took great 
pains with the education of her children. 

Sir Robert Walpoie was a still greater favourite 
with George the Second than with his father; 
and, though many great and able men appeared 
during this reign, he managed to keep nearly 
supreme power in his own hands till almost the 
close of it. 

He was not, if we may judge by the many riots 
which took place during his ministry, a favourite 
with the common people; they disliked some of 
his'^acts very much. 

The brutal manner in which these riots were 
conducted called for much temper and judgment 
in dealing with them. 

Highway robbery was then so common, that 
travelling without a number of attendants and 
arms was hardly safe; and so low were morals, 
that many young gentlemen of respectable family 
were known to have joined in the schemes of 
robbers. 

A man of the name of Wilson, who had been a 
daring culprit, was sentenced to be hanged at 
Edinburgh ; and, after the execution, the mob 
threw stones at a Captain Porteous, who was 
appointed to superintend it. 

Porteous hastily ordered his soldiers to fire, 
when five people were killed and several wounded. 

As he had fired without any orders from the 
magistrates. Captain Porteous was, in his turn, 
tried for murder, and was condemned to death. 

But as it was found that stones of considerable 
size had been thTown at him and bis men, and 
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the jury could not agree about the terms of the 
verdict. Queen CaroliDC, who was regent in the 
absence of her husband in Hanover, sent a respite 
for six weeks, for the purpose of giving time to 
enquire into the case. 

The mob, being greatly enraged at this delay, 
which they thought was the aaiiie thing as a par- 
don, determined to take the law into their own 
bauds; and, accordiugly, they rose suddenly in 
the night, seized the city gates, drove out the 
magistrates, and proceeded to break open the 
prison where Porteous was confined. 




Nothing could exceed the determination of 
these people. It was a long time before they 
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could make any impression on the gate of the 
prison ; but, at length, one of them set it on fire, 
and as soon as they got admission, they released 
all the prisoners except Porteous. 

This unhappy man they dragged away with 
them, and having broken into a shop, they took 
out a coil of ropes, and hung him close to the 
usual place of execution. 

They then dispersed quietly, and by the next 
morning Edinburgh was as peaceable as usual: 
no efforts could reach these offenders; so well 
was the secret kept, that no one was ever able 
to bring them to justice, though several were im- 
prisoned on suspicion of being concerned in the 
business, and large rewards were offered. 

Neither George the First, nor his son, were in 
themselves encouragers of painting or poetry ; but 
Queen Caroline's influence led the latter to pa- 
tronize these arts more than by his own taste he 
would have been inclined to do: and the reign of 
George the Second was distinguished by many 
eminent writers and artists. 

Among the painters we must mention Hogarth, 
whose pictures are real histories, and shew in a 
very striking way the manners of his time. 

For instance, in his four pictures entitled, 
'* The Four Times of the Day," he shews us Lon- 
don as it then appeared, together with the dresses 
and humours of the period. 

He also published series of pictures, in which 
he endeavoured to shew the progress of Industry 
and of Idleness in the History of two Apprentices, 
^ae an idle youth who falls into vice and poverty, 
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e other industrious, and receiviDg tbe reward of 
s industry. 

These last pictures, twelve in number, were 
adiy welcomed by the more sober LoDdon citi- 
ns, who used to hauj; them up io their parlours 
lessons to their children and servauts. 
Another series of Hogarth's pictures was his 
Four Stages of Cruelty," in which a savage bay, 
lo begins his career by being cruel to animals, 
mes at last to coramit a shocking murder. 

B 3 6 , 
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He also described the progress of an Election 
for a Member of Parliament, in four different 
pictures, abounding in wit and nature. 

In drawing these pictures he frequently intro- 
duced real likenesses of celebrated characters of 
the day. 

It is remarkable that the Prince of Wales, the 
eldest son of George the Second, whose name was 
Frederic, was on no better terms with his father 
than George the Second had himself been on 
with George the First. 

Prince Frederic was born in 1707, and he had 
lived at Hanover till he was twenty-one years of 
age, which was by no means agreeable to the 
Egglish, who, of course, wished their future kiog 
to grow up among them. 

The king long refused to send for his son, 
being, it was thought, apprehensive lest some of 
the discontented party, who disliked Sir Robert 
Walpole's government, might tamper with him 
and persuade him to join them. 

In the mean time, the young prince fell in love 
with his cousin, the Princess of Prussia ; but, un- 
fortunately, the King of England and the King 
of Prussia could not agree ; and George the Se- 
cond sent hastily for his son, and commanded 
him to think no more of the lady. 

The prince came, as his father desired : he 
proved, however, not so submissive to the king*s 
future commands; for when, after a little time, 
it was proposed that he should marry the Prin- 
cess of Saxe Gotha, he warmly remonstrated on 
the cruelty of being ordered to connect himself 
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with a stranger, when his heart was already given 
to the Princess of Prussia. 

Many difficulties occurred ; but, at length, the 
young man's resolution was conquered, and he 
married as his father desired : nor did he repent 
of this, for his wife was a' pleasing and beautiful 
woman, and he was happy with her. 

Still there were constant occasions of difference 
between himself and the king. Their tastes were 
entirely opposite: the prince loved the fine arts, 
and of course sought the society of men of letters, 
most of whom were of the party opposed to the 
king and his minister. 

The prince and his friends also complained 
that the king did not allow him a handsome 
income; and as his majesty refused to increase 
it, the matter was brought before parliament, 
which made the disagreement public, and part of 
the nation sided with the father, while the other 
part went with the son. 

At length, so high did the quarrel run, that 
the king ordered the prince to leave the royal 
palace at St. James*s with all his family; and 
when he had accordingly removed, his majesty 
forbade all persons who paid their court to his 
son from being admitted to visit himself. 

The quarrel to which I have alluded, took place 
in 1737 ; and in that year the nation sustained a 
loss in Queen Caroline. She died on the twen- 
tieth of November, after some severe suffering. 

The king's grief at her loss was extreme : on 
no other occasion was he known to have shewn 
much feeling; but he could not for a length of^ 
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time after her death see Sir Robert Walpole with- 
out bursting into tears. 

She had earnestly recommended the king on 
her death-bed never to part with this minister, to 
whom she was much attached. 

She sent her blessing to the piince and a mes- 
sage of forgiveness, and said she would have seen 
him, but that she feared it would only distress 
and irritate the king. 

She was, perhaps, too severe towards this son : 
and many persons thought that she did not do 
all that was in her power to reconcile him to his 
father: but it is very difficult, at this period, to 
find out the exact truth ; and it is probable there 
were many meddling persons who misrepresented 
the prince's conduct to her. 

The year after her death, (1738,) the Princess 
of Wales had a son, who was baptized by the name 
of George, being afterwards our King George the 
Third. This event however made no difference 
in the treatment which the prince received from 
his father. He still remained in banishment from 
the court; and he constantly voted against Sir 
Robert Walpole's measures. 

The next year (1739) was remarkable for the 
beginning of a war with Spain, the occa^on of 
which was in a great measure the cruelties and 
depredations committed by Spanish merchants 
resident in South America upon English merchant- 
vessels. 

It was found that many English vessels on 
these coasts had been plundered, and the Ekiglish 
crewB sent to work m lUe Spanish mines. 
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After several attempts to negociate, war was 
declared, aod a brave English sailor of the oame 
of George Anton was sent with a fleet of ships, 
to protect the English on the American coasts, 
and to attack the Spaniards. 

Commodore Anson left England in September 
1740, and sailed towards Cape Horn. He and 
the brave crews of his fleet underwent many 
hardships; and, at length, onlj' the vessel in 
whicb he himself siuled was left. Bat in this 
ship, and with a very diseased crew, he made 
some valuable prizes, and returned to England 
after an absence of three years and nine months. 




Ansou brought some fine fruits and flowers to 
England from the islands of the South Sea: 
among these, the fine apricot which is called the 
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Anson apricot, in memory of him, and which 
grew on the island of Juan Fernandez. 

The son of James the Second, who had made 
an attempt to excite rebellion in Scotland and 
England in the reign of George the First, was 
now too old to engage personally in such plots; 
but his grandson, Charles Edward, who was call- 
ed the Young Pretender, felt the strongest am- 
bition to mount the throne of his father. 

He had no great expectation of support from 
France ; but he was deceived by the reports of 
several adventurers in Scotland, who persuaded 
him that if he were but seen in Scotland, num- 
bers would flock to his standard. 

King George was at this time in Germany, 
and the Duke of Cumberland, who commanded 
the English forces, was in Flanders, which af- 
forded a favourable opportunity for the enterprise. 

The Scots who live in the more mountainous 
northern parts of Scotland are called High- 
landers; and these people were a bold race of 
men, passionately attached to their country and 
the old line of kings, while they held the Hano- 
verian government in detestation. 

They had also great reason to complain of the 
manner in which they had lately been treated by 
the English : a regiment of Highlanders had been 
formed for the defence of Great Britain generally, 
but under a promise that the men should not be 
sent abroad. 

This promise was not kept : the poor men were 
embarked, in spite of all their remonstrances, for 
Fiaoders; and others, finding how their comrades 
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had been deceived, took the liberty of setting out 
for Scotland, instead of following them into the 
vessels. 

The poor creatures were ignorant of the roads, 
and their dress and dialect made it impossible to 
disguise themselves; they were therefore very 
soon overtaken by a body of horse sent after 
them, and were brought back to London, where 
they were regularly tried for desertion, and three 
were shot, while the rest were sent to work in the 
plantations. 

The fate of these Highlanders was a most piti- 
able one. They seem to have had no idea that they 
were doing any thing wrong in deserting. They 
said they had promised to act as soldiers to King 
George, provided they were not sent abroad ; and 
as soon as they found this promise broken they 
thought themselves at liberty to return. 

To punish people so ignorant of the rules of 
warlike discipline, after having committed an act 
of deception towards them, was generally thought, 
by those who thought at all, a cruel act. 

These men too were of some consequence in 
their own country, and their relations and friends 
vowed revenge against the English government. 
To this, in a great measure, may be attributed 
the eager welcome they gave to the Young 'Pre- 
tender. 

Charles Edward landed in Scotland early in 
the month of August, 1745, with a very small 
number of friends and followers; but in a few 
days he was joined by as many as twelve hundred 
men, and these gained several advantages over 
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the English troops, \vhich they used very gene- 
rously. 

At first, the English government would not he 
persuaded that there was any real danger from 
this conspiracy; but it was soon found to be a 
more serious thing: and a reward of £30,000 
was offered to any person who would apprehend 
the Pretender. The Pretender, in his turn, 
offered the like reward for the head of King 
George. 

The king was sent for, and soon returned from 
Germany ; and preparations were made to con- 
quer the Highlanders and Charles Edward. The 
bulk of the English nation was steadily loyal to 
the House of Hanover. 

Meantime, however, the Pretender's army was 
greatly increased, and he had actually taken 
Edinburgh, and his father proclaimed king, and 
himself regent. 

Not all the Highland chiefs however were at- 
tached to the Stuarts. Some were in the interest 
of King George : and the Duke of Argylc, who 
possessed great power in Scotland, exerted him- 
self to bring back the people to their allegiance. 
In fact, it was soon found, that even in Scotland 
the Pretender's friends had much less influence 
than he and his father had supposed. 

Had Charles Edward however confined him- 
self to that kingdom, he might have maintained 
a very long and perhaps successful struggle. But 
having resolved to ^U^ek the King of England in 
bia own country, Vve ^w^\\e^ wv Vwi t-^:^-^^ ^ad 
when within a ViuwAte^ xsivV^ ^l V»\Asw^ ^^ 
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obliged to retreat with great loss and disadvaii' 
tage. 

His HighlaDd soldiers behaved with wonderful 
gentleness and humanity towards all their cap- 
tives, and to the people of the towns through 
which they passed; and it was a disgreiceful fact, 
that these barbarians, aa they were called, proved 
themselves, on this occasion, far superior to the 
English in every noble and generous quality. 

They committed no outrage ; they were re- 
strained from all acts of cruelty ; they carried off 
all their sick. It was plain they must now be 
conquered ; yet still they remained faithful to 
Charles Edward. 
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losses, the whole Highland army was completely 
beatea at the battle of Culloden, which took place 
on the twelfth of April, 1746, and Charles him- 
self was obliged to fly alone from the field. 

He wandered about for five months, during all 
which time he was constantly in danger of cap- 
ture : often surrounded by the English troops, 
sometimes escaping in female attire, and obliged 
to depend on the fidelity of the poorest of the 
people. Yet though £30,000 were offered for 
his head, not one of these poor creatures betrayed 
him, and at length they enabled him to escape to 
France. 

No words can be too strong for the occasion, 
when the cruelty of the English towards the High- 
landers is our subject. Perhaps there is not such 
another blot on our national history as this. 

The only crime of these poor people was in fol- 
lowing their leaders to support an unfortunate 
prince whose claims to reign in Scotland seemed 
to them perhaps pretty strong; yet they were 
dealt with in the most ferocious manner. 

Women and children, after being subjected to 
every barbarity, were turned out to starve, half- 
naked, upon the barren heaths. Every habita- 
tion belonging to some of the hostile clans was 
destroyed, all the cattle and provisions carried 
off, the men hunted like wild beasts on the 
mountains. 

In a few days there was not a dwelling, nor a 
human being, nor an animal, to be seen in the 
compass of fifty miles : all was ruin and silence. 

This was dreadful retribution. The headioi 
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the people, meanwhile, were not spared; and it 
must be owned they deserved severity far more 
than their poor clansmen. Several of them 
perished on the scaffold. Many were fined and 
banished. 

So ended the last attempt of the Stuarts to 
reign in Great Britain. The old Pretender, son 
of James the Second, did not, however, die until 
the year 1765, in the fifth year of the reign of 
George the Third. 

The quarrels between George the Second and 
his son were terminated by the death of the lat- 
ter in 1751. Frederic's eldest son then succeed- 
ed to the title of Prince of Wales, and, at the 
death of his grandfather in 1760, was proclaimed 
king by the title of George the Third. 



GEORGE III. 1760—1820. 

I have not entered into any particulars of the 
wars of George the Second's reign, because our 
history is of England and its people, and there 
is little to interest in accounts of battles fought 
to extend our dominion in different parts of the 
world. 

It is enough here just to say, that the English 
arms obtained very great honour during the latter 
part of this reign, and were every where trium- 
phant. 

At this time our American settlements were 
under English government : there was no thought 
then of their being separated from the mother 
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country ; consequently, whenever they wanted aid 
and defence, they applied to England for it. 
Thus it was that we were drawn into a very terri- 
ble war with the French in America. 

But when George the Third came to the throne, 
a grand dispute arose between the American 
colonies and the English government. The king 
and ministry of Great Britain insisted upon hav- 
ing a right to tax all British subjects, in whatever 
part of the globe they might reside, just the same 
as the English were taxed in England. 

The Americans would not agree to this. They 
had a sort of parliament of their own, chosen 
among themselves, and they thought it very un- 
just, that, because their fathers were Englishmen, 
they should be for ever compelled to pay tribute 
to English sovereigns. They declared that such 
taxes should not be imposed upon them without 
their own consent. 

Our government however persisted ; and in 
consequence of this obstinacy the thirteen United 
States revolted, and formed themselves into an 
independent government. 

Then a long and bloody war took place ; the 
first regular battle between the Americans and 
English being fought in June 1775; and it was 
not till July 1784 that peace was again esta- 
blished between them ; the Americans having com- 
pletely succeeded in proving both their power 
and fitness to be independent of the mother 
country. 
I shall only futtYvex ^^^ , vJt^^V ^«^ Vw^ ^^sba 
on increasing Tap\A\^ "^^ «Xxew^ ^\A i\^Sw^ ^«. 
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since, and that we have found them our valuable 
allies in peace, and our most formidable foes in 
war. 

This contest was a very injurious one to the 
English nation. It greatly impoverished the peo- 
ple, and led to the loss of thousands of valuable 
lives. It was never a popular war in England; 
but the king was extremely reluctant to sub- 
mit to peace, or allow the colonies to be inde- 
pendent. 

George the Third had chiefly been brought up 
by his mother, a princess of the House of Saxe 
Gotha, who, though a clever and sensible woman, 
entertained some ideas which were not suitable to 
the kind of government which England enjoys. 

She was accustomed in her father's little court, 
to see his subjects treated like servants: he was 
the master and magistrate over them. And when 
she found that her father-in-law, George the 
Second, was obliged to consult his parliament 
and ministers on every public occasion, she hardly 
allowed it to be a real monarchy. 

Hence, she laboured to persuade her son to be 
his own minister, and to keep as much power as 
possible. '' George, be king," she often said to 
him, and he endeavoured to obey her. 

He was only a boy of thirteen on the death of 
his father, the Prince of Wales, and, consequent- 
ly, was easily governed by those around him. 
Though his governor and tutor were excellent 
men, and, had they been allowed, would have 
guided him right, they were soon wearied of 
their office by finding that his mother surrounded 
c 3 ^ 
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him with associates whom they could not ap- 
prove of. 

The principal of these was the Earl of Bute, t 
man of no ability, and of bad political principles; 
who misled the young prince in every possible 
way, and to whose wrong counsels may in a great 
measure be imputed his worst errors. 

Another unfortunate circumstance was, that he 
was thwarted in his attachment to a lady. of tk 
English court. 

He had been told by his father, when only a 
child, that if he pleased he should have an Eng- 
lish wife when he grew up; and though the law 
was against one of the royal family marrying a 
subject, it is probable, had his wishes been made 
known to parliament and the nation, the difficulty 
would have been overcome. 

The Earl of Bute however and his mother 
were warmly opposed to the idea, and prevailed 
with him to give it entirely up, without taking 
the sense of the nation on the question at all ; and 
the prince yielded. 

He afterwards married the Princess Charlotte 
of Strelitz Mecklenburg; and this connexioB 
proved more to his happiness than could ha?e 
been expected after his first disappointment. 

The new queen was blameless in her conduct 
as a wife, and she and her husband HvchI for 
many years in harmony; but she did not agree 
with the king*s eldest sister, who afterwards mar- 
ried the Duke of Brunswick: and it was sup- 
jqp ed to. be in consequence of this, that Queen 
Ktelotte always dl&lvked this lady's daughter 



I 
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, many years after, she became the wife of 
on, George the Fourth, 
was during the continuance of the American 
namely, in 1780, that the peace of the city 
)ndon was disturbed by some of the worst 
ever known to have taken place there, 
ithing could shew more strongly the evils of 
ance and bigotry in a nation than these riots, 
occasion of them was as follows, 
bill had been passed in parliament for the 
of Roman Catholics. Ever since the reigns 
3 Stuarts, the nation had retained so great a 
lest Popery should ever be again the ruling 
3n, that very severe laws had been passed 
st Catholics. 

3ish priests were visited with the severest 
ties; the heirs of Catholics, if educated 
d, were to forfeit their estates; and there 
^veral other most oppressive statutes aimed 
: followers of the ancient religion. 
N that Protestantism was firmly established, 
ned but just that these rigorous laws should 
^tened ; and that if a Catholic were a good 
;t, he should no longer be treated like a 

liament, therefore, abolished the worst of 
statutes. But some bigoted men, out of 
took it into their heads that the Protestant 
n was endangered by this act of clemency; 
oe of them. Lord George Gordon, a man of 
enthusiasm, and alike violent and weak, 
t upon him on all occasions to excite the 
lensions of the ignorant multitude, and 
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make them believe that Popery was going to be 
brought in ; thereby inflaming them in the most 
desperate manner, both against the Catholics and 
those who advocated their cause. 

Lord George Gordon had probably no inteotioi 
of leading the people to deeds such as followed; 
but he who inflames the passions of an ignorant 
mob cannot be called innocent of their after acts. < 

On the second of June, 1780, Lord George ! 
Gordon carried up a petition to parliament, sign- \ 
ed by an immense number of persons, memben j 
of an association, calling itself the Protestant 
Association. He was not content with taking it 
himself, but chose to be accompanied by 20,000 
persons, all wearing blue cockades: these all sta- 
tioned themselves round the houses of parliament. 

While the petition (which, of course, was 
against the late act of relief to Catholics) was 
under discussion, Lord George often went out to 
tell the people what was going on, and who were 
its principal opponents. It was soon thrown 
out, one hundred and ninety-two members being 
against it, and only six for receiving it. 

At first the people had been tolerably quiet; 
but they soon became inflamed by what thej 
heard of their want of success, and urged one 
another to attack different members of the houses 
as they passed through the streets. They then 
demolished two Roman Catholic chapels, and 
dispersed for the time; but two days after. Loo- 
denjpresented a most dreadful scene of outrage. 

Thirty-six fires might be seen burning at one 
time. Catholic chapels and private dwellings 
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vere destroyed by the mob aod pillaged, and 
Dsny lives lost. Lord and Lady Maosfield's 
louse, among others, with all the valuable library 
ind fuioiture were wholly consumed, aad they 
hemselves only escaped by a. back door with the 
itmost difficulty. 

The mob then went to Newgate, broke it open, 
ind set the prisoners at liberty. The goTemment 
loon however summoned troops from all quarters; 
md the people being wholly undisciplined, were 
rasily dispersed. And ao ended the famous 
' No Popery" rints. 

As for Lord Oeoi^e Gordon, he was sent to 
he Tower, and afterwards tried for high treason ; 
)ut it did not appear to the jury that his crime 
iDswered that description, though no doubt he 
lad been guilty of exciting the people to these 
excesses, and ne was acquitted of the capital 
;harge. 
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And now occurred some events in France, which 
are so closely connected with English history that 
they cannot be passed over; though, in order to 
make them intelligible, I must go back a little 
way, and give an account of the state of France 
before the Revolution, as it is called. 

The French had been for a number of years 
an exceedingly oppressed people. The middle 
and lower orders were worn out by the exactions 
of their rulers. I will mention one of these in 
particular. 

In earlier times the number of Nobles in France 
was not large : there were not more than between 
two and three hundred families of the old nobility 
in the best days of that country. 

But as the court grew more corrupt, it became 
a practice to sell the honours of nobility, and also 
to attach its privileges to a great many employ- 
ments in the state; so that only a few years be- 
fore the time of which I am writing, it was reck- i 
oned that there were four thousand employments 
purchasable, all of which gave the privileges of 
nobility to those who held them. 

When we come to enquire what those privileges 
were, we shall soon see how much reason the 
ignoble part of the people had to complain. 

All the nobles were exempt from the payment 
of taxes ; and the more there were to share this 
exemption, the heavier was the burden of the 
people, who had still to raise the same sums for 
taxes, though lYve t\c\\ct i^e.tsons did not help 
them in paying. x 

The king was euT\e\ie^ V3 ^^\\i%>o5\^% ^\\&r 
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bility ; the nobles were enriched by being freed 
from payment of taxes, and by many other privi- 
leges, such as having the power to call for the 
services of the peasantry as freely as if the latter 
were slaves ; but the people were grievously bur- 
dened. 

They might have supported two or three hun- 
dred families in freedom from payment of the taxes 
to the state ; but when the number amounted to 
thirty thousand it became too heavy to endure. 

You may easily conceive the added grievance, 
when you know that, besides the purchase of em- 
ployments conferring nobility, the sons of these 
men of rank being too proud to enter into trade, 
or law, or medicine, all stations of rank in the 
army or the church were reserved for them. 

Thus, however meritorious the ignoble class 
might be, they could not rise but by becoming 
noble; they -were cut off from all other honour- 
able distinctions : and the consequence was, that, 
as they became intelligent and refined, their 
hatred towards the nobles, whom they regarded 
as drones, only eating up the stores of the hive, 
grew stronger and more settled. 

This was one of the grievances the nation com- 
plained of; another was, that the king had the 
power to tax his subjects on his own sole autho- 
rity. 

The parliament of Paris was composed entirely 
of nobles; and till the middle of George the 
Third's reign, whatever taxes were ^i:o^Q?5ftsk^>5wfc. 
nobles were always exempt fcoxsv ^^ ^-vj^^^^^sX^ 
them. 
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At length, the government bein^ much dis- 
tressed for money from the extreme difficulty d 
raising the taxes, a new kind of parliamcDt or 
convention was summoned at Versailles on tk 
twenty-second of February, 1787; and there w» 
an attempt made to impose a general and equal 
land-tax. ' 

But the nobles prevailed, and shook the bur- 
den once more off them. At length, after mudi 
quarreling, it was agreed that there should be a 
grand meeting of the States-general, an assembly 
which had never been summoned in France sioce 
the year 1614 : it was composed of three bodies, 
the nobles, the clergy, and deputies from the 
people. 

The latter, a thousand in number, soon proved 
themselves too strong for the other parties; and, 
at length, the three were blended in one, called 
the National Assembly, which became in the eod 
the representative of the people wholly, by de- 
grees doing away with all the distinctions of 
nobility, and even of royalty itself. 

While these events were taking place, the King 
of England and his people looked on, surprised, 
not knowing what would next ensue. 

The king, indeed, and those who were of the 
Tory party, were always inclined to look with 
dread on the attempts of the people to obtain a 
more just distribution of public burdens: and it 
could not be denied that there was great danger 
from a passionate, ill-disciplined nation, long 
oppressed and suffering, breaking loose from its 
fetters all at once, awd bumiu^ with anger against 
those who had kepl\l V[^^*o^^^'^^• 
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Others, however, who looked on both sides of 
:he questioD, rejoiced in the Freoah Revolution, 
IS it was called, and hoped the wisest and beat of 
^he leaders in it would be able to conduct every 
hiag to a happy issue. 

But the lower ordera of the French people, who 
lad been hardened by loDg oppression, and de- 
tased by ignorance, now began to assume more 
ind more power. 




One of their first acta was to pull down the 
Bastille, a gloomy prison in Paris, where many 
.Tuetties had been committed, and they now t4>ok 
ivery occasion to assemble in large bodies carry- 
ng terror wherever they went. 
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They were led on by men of some talent and 
influence, who managed their violence so as to 
obtain advantages for themselves; and the friends 
of good government in England, who had at first 
rejoiced in the French Revolution, began to trem- 
ble and recall their approbation. 

Though I have hitherto said so little of foreign 
nations, it is impossible to give you any idea of 
the state of England and its people in the reiga 
of George the Third, without taking the French 
Revolution into the account. 

The English nation was, for a length of time, 
influenced in a remarkable degree by this event, 
the Tories, with whom were a great part of 
the lower and higher orders of the people, being 
warmly opposed to the revolution, and rendered 
particularly hostile to any free expression of sen- 
timents by their dread of what was passing in 
France, and the Whigs too much inclined to 
palliate and make excuses for the wicked things 
which were done in the name of liberty. — 

Thus these two great parties were violently op- 
posed to each other. The leader of the Tory 
party in the House of Commons was Mr. Pitt, tbe 
leader of the Whigs, Mr. Fox. 

When we look back at what passed a number 
of years ago, it is not difiicult to understand why 
very good men have differed extremely on some 
great political question : and we can often see 
pretty clearly where each was right and each 
wrong. 

It would have been very strange indeed, if 
liufflane and religious men had not been greatly 
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shocked when they found what wicked actions 
were perpetrated at this time in France; and in 
their zeal to prevent any inroads of the same 
spirit here, nothing was more natural than that 
they should become suspicious of any of their own 
countrymen who were friends to the chief agents 
of this great revolution abroad. 

But they did not draw the distinction between 
rejoicing at the overthrow of a bad form of go- 
vernment and rejoicing at these wicked deeds. 
They communicated their fears to ignorant and 
violent men, and these thought they had a right 
to abuse and ill-treat every one who was a friend 
to the French Revolution. 

Thus at Birmingham, in the year 1791, a furious 
mob of people, little better than those low French 
whom they so much dreaded, attacked the houses 
and chapels of several Dissenters, and particular- 
ly of Dr. Priestley, (who was a man of the greatest 
private worth and extraordinary talents,) merely 
because he was known to be a Dissenter and a 
Whig. 

They burned his chapel and house to the 
ground ; and all the noble library and fine philo- 
sophical instruments which he had been for many 
years gathering together, were destroyed at once 
by these misguided creatures. 

The magistrates scarcely interfered to stop the 
progress of the havock that was going on ; and 
Dr. Priestley and several others were obliged to 
fly for their lives. Nor could Dr. Priestley bear 
to remain in England after this usage : so he took 
his departure in his old age for America, where 
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several other individuals went also; and there 
they found a distant grave. 

Good men on the Whig side were much afraid 
at this time that, out of mere apprehension of 
danger, the Tories, who were in power, would 
draw the reigns of government here so tight, that 
there would be little liberty left in England ; and 
as for any reforms of abuses, it was in vain to 
propose them, for whoever did so was regarded 
as an enemy to his country. 

Yet, in that sad time, there were many nohie 
and dauntless spirits, who, through evil and good 
report, pleaded that every thing really bad in our 
government should be cleared away, lest, if abuses 
were left to accumulate, there might come a time 
when the people would attack them as violently 
as the French had done. 

Among other things, they desired to see all 
British subjects left free to worship God accord- 
ing to their own consciences; and they contended 
that it was great oppression not to allow a good 
citizen to serve in any office of state, without com- 
pelling him to go to church, or take the Sacra- 
ment there, when he was perhaps a Dissenter. 

Year after year they asked for this simple act 
of justice; but they were met only by refusals or 
taunts: and it was not till so late as 1828 that 
the Test Act, which thus endeavoured to keep a 
Dissenter from performing useful and honourable 
service to his country, was repealed : so long 
did fear prevent a government from withdraw- 
ing an oppressive law which could only make it 
odious. 
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Very hard battles were 
fought also between the 
Whigs and Tories on seve- 
ral other questions; and 
there wasone subject which 
occasioned much division, 
and which wa^ not so much 
a party question as a ques- 
tion of interest: this was 
the African Slave-Trade, 

For a long time previous 
to this, England had been 
di^aced by partaking in 
the shameful traffic in Af- 
rican men and women who 
were sold in the West In- 
dies as slaves to the best 
bidder. 

English ships and cap- 
tains used to go to the 
coast of Africa, to pick up 
these poor creatures, and 
carry theni to the West 
Indies. 

Here they were obliged 
to work, and often died 
miaerably, or lived very 
unhappily. 

It was in the year 1786, 
that the subject was first 
brought before parliament. 

Many excellent men, as 
Granville Sharp, and Tho- 
D 3 
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mas Clarkson, had laboured before this, to open 
the e3?es of their countrymen to the guilt of 
the traffic; but among the merchants who made 
much money by it, it was very difficult to obtaii 
even a hearing. 

However, Mr. Wilberforce (who was the par- 
liamentary leader on this question, though many 
others worked in the cause with equal diligence) 
was not deterred, but year after year he brought 
forward the subject. 

He was not openly opposed at any time by the 
ministry, whether Tory or Whig; but the aboli- 
tion of the Slave-Trade was carried at last by Mr. 
Fox*s ministry in the year 1806. 

Slavery, however, was not abolished, though 
the Slave-Trade was ended. It was reserved for 
another Whig ministry in the reign of William 
the Fourth to put an end to this. 

The French Revolution, meantime, became more 
fruitful in wicked deeds every year. I mentioned 
that the order with which at first it had been coa* 
ducted, was very much impaired by the lower 
people, who had completely overpowered the more 
moderate men. 

The unfortunate king, Louis the Sixteenth, 
had no other wish than to see his subjects happy 
and at peace. He was, like our Henry the Sixth, 
of an amiable, gentle temper, and had not that 
obstinate love of power, or that want of sincerity, 
which was complained of in Charles the First* 

He granted with readiness, and there is no 
reason to doubt with good faith, the wishes of the 
]>eople in the beginning of the revolution; but 
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when foreign powers interfered, and especially 
when the Prussians and Austrians marched a 
large army against Paris avowedly to ts^e his' 
part against his people, it furnished the excuse' 
which violent men wanted, to attack the person of 
the king, under the pretence of providing for the 
public safety. 

The mob, commanded by some ferocious lead- 
ers, attacked the royal palace on the night of 
August the tenth, 1792. Happily, the king and 
queen had notice of their approach, and escaped 
to the Hall of the Assembly then sitting. But 
the faithful Swiss Guards, and a number of gen- 
tlemen attached to the royal family, were nearly 
all massacred by the mob, who penetrated to 
every part of the palace, furious at the escape of 
the king and queen. 

It seemed as if one universal spirit of madness 
had seized the Parisians. Meantime, the Austrian 
army advanced, and it was well known that 
no mercy would be shewn to the RevolutionistSi 
The heads of the people ordered all suspected 
persons to be put under confinement ; and all citi- 
zens, capable of bearing arms, were commanded 
to hold themselves in readiness at a moment's 
warning. 

The people exclaimed they were ready, but 
they must purge the nation of the traitors within 
before they defended it from without; and upon 
this determination they went from prison to prison : 
gave a sort of mock trial to the numerous prison- 
ers confined there, (most of whom were merely 
imprisoned because they were not so violently 
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opposed to monarchy as the rest,) and in the 
course of two days executed no less a nuniher 
than 1085: among these were many priests and 
some women, particularly a friend of the queen*s, 
the beautiful Princess de Lamballe. 

The Prussian and Austrian armies were check- 
ed by the General of the French ; and their com- 
mander retreated, taking a more humble tone 
towards the Revolutionists. 

On the next meeting of the National Conven- 
tion, it was agreed that royalty should be abolish- 
ed, that the common titles of respect, Monsieur and 
Madame, (Sir and Madam,) should also be laid 
aside, and that the people should only be called 
citizens. All their elegant customs were abolish- 
ed : every thing was to be slovenly, coarse, vulgar, 
and uncivil. 

After this, they were not likely to be stayed by 
any kind of restraint. They had thrown off reli- 
gion as something quite needless; and now they 
proceeded to try and condemn their guiltless 
king. 

He was regularly brought to the bar of his sub- 
jects on the eleventh of December, 1792, and was 
publicly executed on the scaffold, January 21, 
1793. 

The French ambassador was immediately or- 
dered by the English court to quit London, and a 
message from the king informed both Houses of 
Parliament shortly afterwards, that the National 
Convention had Aed%.Te.d war with England. 

The people of GteaX. ^\\V»vcl >««& ^»Lt^\iLx 
eager for this v/at. 3>x«X. \xv^\%ti?^<\«^^Me»^^^ ^ 
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f^rench had taken deep root; and they considered 
tbemselves bound to attack a nation which had, 
CIS it was said, shewn itself hostile to every sacred 
Qnd social principle. 

The Whig party however represeated that a 
large number of the French were as averse to the 
wicked actions which had lately been committed, 
as the English could be; that the question of the 
king's death was, in fact, carried by not a large 
majority even of the Convention ; and that, though 
for the present these bad counsels had prevailed, 
there was danger that by going to war we should 
retard the settlement of the government. 

They said, people were very much mistaken, if 
they thought a few months would be sufficient to 
conquer the French, (Mr. Pitt, having confidently 
said, they would not be able to maintain a war 
more than six months.) The probability was, 
that it would be a very long, expensive contest, 
which, instead of checking human misery and 
crime, would extend them prodigiously. 

Whatever may be thought of the necessity of 
the measure, the event proved, that this last view 
of the case was right. 

In fact, no sooner did the French turn their 
minds to foreign war, than it became plain that 
the resources of the nation were much more vast 
than our minister, Mr. Pitt, had expected. It 
was then found, not only that there were generals 
and armies ready to oppose ours, but that the 
wealth of the country, in spite of all the violent 
interruptions to trade, was much greater than 
Englishmen had suspected. 
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During the long war of twenty-five years which 
ensued, Great Britain put forth also wonderful 
strength, having sometimes to sustain a contest 
with all the great nations of the Continent; and, 
could our minds have heen satisfied with the 
thought of being at enmity with so many of our 
fellow-creatures, there would have been enough 
to make us proud of the courage and success of 
our countrymen. 

But, besides the uncomfortable feeling of being 
shut up in one^s own little island, without inter- 
course with other nations except in the way of 
combat, the commerce and condition of the peo- 
ple of England suffered very much in this war. 

In order to maintain it, an immense debt was 
incurred ; money was borrowed which will proba- 
bly never be repaid ; and a vast number of ex- 
pences were created, which never would have 
been thought of had we been in a state of peace. 

Heavy taxes were laid on, many of which have 
not to this hour been taken off", because there are 
still war debts to pay. 

The prices of some commodities which were 
prodigiously raised in war, suddenly fell at the 
return of peace, and occasioned the ruin of whole 
classes. 

In short, war is so terrible a state, and attend- 
ed with such a multitude of crimes and evils, that 
it may well be doubted whether a good man of 
that time was not right when he said, " There 
never yet was a good waY, woy a bad peace *^^ 
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During the course of this war, there arose in 
France that very extraordinary man, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who, by great talent and ambition, 
managed to get the whole French nation into his 
power, and was elected emperor. 

He ruled the people with very despotic sway: 
indeed, had he not been a most resolute and even 
tyrannical man, he probably would soon have 
been overthrown ; and it was better for the 
French to be under some government, however 
harsh, than to remain in the state of anarchy 
which had lasted so long. 

Fortunately for them, Bonaparte, though a 
selfish, warlike, ambitious man, was too clever 
not to see the importance of giving them good 
laws ; and he formed a code, and raised up many 
institutions, which improved the people, and made 
them more fit for a better state of things. 

He conquered Italy, and wherever he went he 
managed to secure the best of every thing for 
Paris. All the finest pictures aud statues were 
sent to adorn his capital. He was proud of ga- 
thering together every thing splendid. 

He made the grandest roads over the most 
difficult mountain -passes ; he erected splendid 
buildings; all his works were magnificent. 

But, with all his conquests, he never could sub- 
due England. That little strait which divides us 
from France was never passed by his troops, 
though they conquered nearly half the world 
besides. 

At length, this proud emperor pushed his con- 
quests too far : he raised up enemies, who united 
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their arms, and obtained a graod victoij om 
him ; upon which, he sent in a renunciation of tbe 
sovereignty of France for himself and hia hein, 
and retired to the Island of Elba. 

Then the Emperors of Russia and of Austrti, 
the Prussians, and English, who had joined to- 
gether in this war, sent for the nearest relation of 
the former king, Louis the Sixteenth, who mi 
living in exile in Euglaod, and they made bin 
King of the French, under tbe title of Louis tbe 
Eighteenth. 




The French received him quietly; not thil 
they were much rejoiced at the return of thor oU 
race of kings, but they had become tired ei 
Bonaparte's ambition ; and, as they had now ob- 
tained a better government, free from the aboK! 
which eusted WtoR tbft tevolotion, they wen 



^ 
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well pleased to make at least a trial of a limited 
nioDarchy. 

When the allied sovereigns had seated him on 
the throne, the^ came over, all but the Emperor 
of Austria, to England, to pay a visit to our 
island . 

It was in the summer of the year 1814: a time 
that must always be remarkable as having been 
the commencement of a state of peace, after a 
long war; and also as having seen the grand 
spectacle of two monarchs (one of tbem the 
Emperor Alexander of Rusa a the most powerful 
in Europe) v siting a brother monarch in friend 
ship 




But George the Third though alive was un 
able to welcome hia guests for the four years 
before this time be bad laboured under the af 
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fliction of mental derangement; and as he was 
incapable of performing any of the functions of a 
king, parliament had made his eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, regent. 

From one end of the kingdom to another, 
there was only one burst of joy at the conclusioQ 
of war. People could hardly believe it possible 
that they might now again enjoy the pleasure of 
intercourse with their fellow-creatures. 

The French and English, in particular, wlio 
had long been taught to look upon one another 
as natural enemies, were almost surprised to fiod 
in how friendly a manner they could meet. 

The English tried to remember that their neigh- 
bours no longer held out to them hands embru- 
ed in their brother*s blood. Many of the oM 
Revolutionists were either dead or softened by 
time; and though the habits of* the two nations 
will always probably differ, it has been found 
very possible for them to be mutual blessings to 
one another. 

But the peace which began in 1814 was not 
suffered to last without an interruption. I told 
you that Bonaparte had renounced the sove- 
reignty of France: but he had not been sincere 
in this ; he had merely taken shelter for a time in 
the little Island of Elba, and was watching for an 
opportunity of return. 

He had many friends in France, particularly 
among the soldiery, who had been accustomed to 
follow him to victory, and were not well pleased 
at the thoughts of having a peaceful government. 

He landed again in France in February 1816, 
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and was soon joined by some regiments of sol* 
diers. The king, however, still remained at Paris, 
when he received the astounding intelligence that 
Marshal Ney, on whom he chiefly relied, was 
gone over to Bonaparte with all his troops. 

Upon this, Louis dared no longer remain. He 
fled from the capital, and Bonaparte returned to 
his former palace without having had occasion to 
fire a single musket. 

Great was the astonishment in England when 
it was found that the French had sent away their 
king and received back their emperor in so sud- 
den a manner. But all the allied monarch s came 
to the resolution that they would not sufl^er this 
ambitious man to rule again over France. 

They said, truly, that he had broken the con- 
ditions on which alone he had been allowed his 
life and liberty ; that he had shewn himself the 
destroyer of European tranquillity, and must now 
be dealt with as a criminal. 

He, on his part, complained of them, and not 
wholly without justice. They resisted the pay- 
ment of his pension, which had been agreed upon 
in the treaty. They divided his private property 
and that of his family. Such a want of honesty, 
though it was towards an enemy, was not to be 
excused, and furnished one pretext for retaliation. 

Bonaparte, then, came back. His journey to 
Paris, as we have said, was beyond all example, 
under such circumstances, prosperous. Every 
soldier sent against him joined his force; and in 
twenty days he was again on the throne of 
France, without having spilled a drop of blood. 
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The most formidable pTeparations were imnM- 
diately made by tbe allied sovereigns against bim. 
The Duke of Welliugton went over to Belgium to 
take the command of tbe armies, which were 
chiefly British and Prussiao, the Russians aad 
AustnaDS not having yet arrived. 




It was on the twelfth of June, 1815, that Bona- 
parte left Paris in order to make an atlat^ on 
this army beTore it received the important help of 
the other allied troops; and on the eigbteentb, 
was fought the terrible aad deciuve battle of 
Waterloo, when the French were completely de- 
feated, and Bonaparte was obliged to ny. 

This was bis final ruin. He tried for several 
succeeding days to make his escape from dif- 
ferent ports of France; but all beiog narrowly 
guarded, he determined to throw himself apoa 
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the prol«ctioi) of England, and, accordingly, sur- 
rendered himself and his suite to Captain Mait- 
land of the Bellerophon man of war. 




He imagined, by this measure, that he should 
be regarded solely as an English prisoner; but it 
was considered that it belonged alike to all tbe 
allied aovereigns to decide on his doom : and they 
decreed that he should be kept under the strictest 
guard, and conveyed as a state prisoner to the 
Island of St. Helena, where all hopes of escape 
would be vain. 

Thus ended the public history of this remark- 
able man. He lived in his appointed place of 
banishment for nearly sin years afterwards; un- 
happy always, and deeply disappointed timt his 
appeal to the English had brought him no better 
doom. 

E 3 * 
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In the year 1816, the Prince Regent*s daugh- 
ter, the Princess Charlotte, who was the heiress 
of the British throne, was married to Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Cobourg. 

This princess was popular, and the marriage 
was approved by her people, and raised many 
hopes of a reign that might bring blessings upon 
the nation. But the prospect was soon over- 
clouded ; for, to the inexpressible grief of all, she 
died the following year, after giving birth to a 
dead son. 

No event, not immediately affecting the per- 
sonal happiness of individuals, ever was met by 
deeper concern than this. Every one was a 
mourner in heart as well as in dress, and it was 
long the theme of every tongue. 

The prince who had thus fallen from domestic 
happiness and the hope of future dignity , boie 
his fate with resignation, but with keen feeling. 
He has since become King of Belgium. 

Towards the close of the year 1818, the aged 
queen also died ; and on the twenty-ninth of 
January, 1820, King George the Third breathed 
his last at Windsor, in the eighty-second year of 
his age, and the sixtieth of his reign, the last 
eight years of which had been passed in a state 
of entire seclusion and incapacity. 

George the Third and his queen had, in all, 
fifteen children, most of whom grew up to matu- 
rity. 

The eldest son, who was regent for nine years 
during his father's life-time, became now king 
uader the title of George the Fourth. 
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GEORGE IV. 1820—1830. 

The long reign of the father, left the son 
advanced in life when he came to the throne. 

He was fifty- eight years of age when George 
the Third died, and ten more finished his own 
career. 

He was always a dissipated man, and, unfor- 
tunately, having no affection for his wife, (the 
daughter of the Duchess of Brunswick, his fa- 
ther's sister,) he never enjoyed any domestic hap- 
piness. 

They had one only daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, (of whose death we have spoken ;) and 
after her birth, her father and mother had scarce- 
ly any intercourse. 

The old king was still kind to his daughter-in- 
law; but the queen extremely disliked her, the 
more so, because some letters which the princess 
had written to her father's family at Brunswick, 
fell into her hands, and there, unfortunately, the 
princess had spoken very freely of her mother-in- 
law and sisters in England. 

She felt the great difference between the Eng- 
lish court and that she had left: she felt she 
could not love those who surrounded her; more 
especially there were two or three women whom 
her husband had himself placed near her, whom 
she knew to be of bad character: and these 
things made her very unhappy. 

During all the rest of this unfortunate woman's 
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life, there was no peace for her. She was ac- 
cused by her husband of the most abandoned 
wickedness, and was brought to a public tri^l 
before the House of Lords, when he came to the 
throne. 

The English people were very indignant at this: 
they felt that, even supposing Queen Caroline 
had been guilty of any misdeeds, her husband, 
who had early abandoned her, and even placed 
bad companions in her dwelling, was the last 
person who ought to have been her accuser. 

Their feelings with respect to him amounted 
at this time almost to detestation ; and, perhaps, 
there never, in modern times, has been a monarch 
more generally unpopular than George the Fourth 
during the two years which immediately succeed- 
ed his accession to the throne. 

Prince Leopold, the widowed husband of Queen 
Caroline's child, visited her. So also did one 
of the king's own brothers, the Duke of Sussex. 
Several also of the most respectable of the nobi- 
lity came forward, and, braving the royal indig- 
nation, ventured to pay her the respect due as 
they conceived to a queen. 

However, the coronation of her husband took 
place, and no room, even as a spectator, was 
reserved for her. She went to the door of West- 
minster Abbey, and the doors were closed against 
her. 

She seems to have sunk under this last effort 
aad disappointment, Xmti^ Vak^n ill a few days 
after. Her mind was c«\«\ w;^^ ^-^^^V^^^^^'^ 
ier bodily sufferings viexe laicwVft. '^V^ ^>r\^\s^- 
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testing her innocence to the last, and forgiving 
Ler persecutors. 

She was buried at Brunswick; and the cir- 
cumstances of her funeral will long be remem- 
bered by Englishmen. The people, who had 
been for some time in a state of violent ferment 
on her behalf, would not suffer her body to leave 
the land without testifying their indignation at 
the disrespectful manner in which she had been 
treated. 

They congregated in crowds, and obliged the 
funeral procession to pass through London, in- 
stead of through by-ways, which had been pro- 
posed by the government. 

A desperate contest took place while they were 
trying to carry this point, and blood even was 
shed. 

They, however, succeeded; and the body was 
accompanied by tens of thousands of spectators 
through the city, and afterwards embarked at 
Harwich. 

In all the enthusiasm of public feeling on this 
occasion, there was much mixture of mere party- 
spirit; but no one could forget that it was the 
king himself who had aroused indignation by his 
attack upon a defenceless woman whom he had 
placed in a situation of danger and neglect. 

He was himself doubtless an unhappy man, 
and deserving of great pity ; but as he could not 
but feel that he was unfit to be a guide and help 
to such a woman as the queen, the people said, 
justly, that he should have been the more tender 
and forbearing towards her. 
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The king's next brother, and the heir of the 
throne, was the Duke of York ; but this prince 
fell into bad health, and died before him. 

The next in order was the Duke of Clarence, 
who, upon the decease of George the Fourth in 
1830, succeeded to the throne under the title of 
William the Fourth. 

During the nineteen years in which George 
the Fourth held sway as regent and as king, the 
English people, though opposed to the character* 
and principles of his government, made very de- 
cided progress in obtaining useful measures. 

Few periods have been more remarkable; but 
many of the improvements I am about to mention 
were begun before King George the Third was 
disqualified from attending to his royal duties, 
and may properly be said to belong to his reign 
rather than that of his son. 

The state of peace however to which the nation 
returned after a long war, hastened the course of 
these improvements so much, that many changes 
which were slow in their beginning, made a most 
rapid advance in the regency and reign of George 
the Fourth. 

There never was a period since the time of the 
Reformation, when societies for the diffusion of 
religious and general knowledge made such pro- 
gress. 

The Bible-Society alone is one of the greatest 

wonders the world has ever known. Its large 

fuada and extenswe oouwe^lous^ the number of 

translations of tbe ^m^lxw^^ \\. V^ %r»Jv. owt, 

and, still moxe» i\\em\\\\:\V\v^<^Q^^«V^^^^^^^^ 
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been circulated by its means, are truly astonish- 

The different Book-Societies, some for religious 
publications only, some for subjects of temporal 
interest, have brought libraries of cheap and use- 
ful volumes to almost every small town in the 
kingdom. 

Sunday and daily schools have also multiplied 
very much, and churches and Dissenting places 
of worship are vastly increased. 

Scarcely any one need be without common 
instruction in reading and writing ; nor need any 
one who is desirous of possessing a Bible and 
Testament be without one. How different from 
the days of Henry the Eighth ! 

With regard to the common conveniences of 
life and the improvement of manufactures, &c. 
so much has been done since the beginning of the 
reign of Greorge the First, that it is impossible to 
give an account of it without running into very 
great length indeed. 

The great discovery of the time has been the 
steam-engine. By applying steam to a vast num- 
ber of different purposes, we can obtain goods 
much cheaper and better, and when they are 
made, can convey them by means of the same 
power to other countries. 

Cotton and woollen clothing can now be made 
in vast quantities for far less expence ; books also 
are printed by steam. Steam is employed at 
sea; and the consequence is, that farming^pro- 
duce, and mannfactures, and people, are carried 
from one part of these dominions to another, 
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Thirlj' years ago, the old sailing-vesseb naed to 
be four or five days in comina; and going to or 
from Liverpool or Dublin. Now the steam-boaU 
make this passage In fourteen hours. 

And now the people of Ireland find it answer 
to send millions of eg^s and a great deal of 
poultry to the English markets, and the Englidi 
in return send back hardware and many other 
commodities. 

For two or three shillings, a tradesman can go 
in three or four hours by steam-packet from Lon- 
don, Liverpool, or Bristol, to many different 
country places which he could not before reach 
without much espence of time and monej. This 
is surely gpod for his health, and must add a 
great deal to Va enjo^wient. 



ENGLAND 

Steam faas beea 
more receatly st 11 
applied to land 
communications 
By the Liverpool 
8Dd Manchester 
Railway, carnages 
full of people and 
goods are convey 
ed at the rate of 
thirty mdes m a 
bout ao hour and 
half, at a very 
small expence for 
each person or for 
commodities 

It would seem as 
if nothing can be 
wanting to an Ed g 
lishman's bod ly | 
comforts if he has 
but health and 
a decent compe 
tence : and with 
regard even to ." 
health, it should f 
not be forgotten g^ 
that constant dis 
GOveries and im 
provements are taking place n the management 
of disorders 

That dreadful disease the small pox though 
still a scoui^e and often fatal is very much less 
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severe than it used to be; partly because it is 
treated more skilfully, partly because of the dis- 
covery of iooculation, and still more of vaccina- 
tion. 

When people meet with terrible accidents, such 
as breaking limbs, or when they are obliged to 
submit to operations, these operations are now 
far better performed. They are not so painful, 
and far safer; because surgeons understand bet- 
ter how to manage them. 

If people have the misfortune to lose their eye- 
sight, theirs is very often a case that admits of 
remedy; a very slight degree of pain and some 
patience and resolution, are often all that are 
absolutely necessary in their cure by the hands 
of a skilful surgeon. There are hospitals for all 
diseases, and able operators always to be found. 

Then, when we look round, an Englishman's 
clothing is cheap and good, often beautiful; his 
house is well built and well lighted ; the roads by 
which he travels are as smooth as a gravel- walk; 
fine bridges cross every stream of any importance; 
the coaches, and caravans, and carts go swifUy, 
and in general safely. 

At his fireside an Englishman has his tea 
brought him from China; his sugar from the 
West Indies; his knives and forks are well and 
serviceably made; his beautifully printed Bible 
may be bought for a few shillings; he may have j 
his magazine containing news of all the world for 
a penny per week, and even the poorest cottager 
has articles of furniture which would have been 
thought luxuries m Qxk^^u Elizabeth's time. 
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But still it is true that many subjects of the 
King of Great Britain are unable to enjoy any of 
these comforts. The vast numbers of the people, 
and the impossibility of employing all, the bad 
management of some, the waste of money in some 
cases, and the great difficulty of reducing taxa- 
tion after a very long expensive war; all these 
circumstances and many others, have left the 
English, and still more the Irish, in a very un- 
equal and sometimes destitute state. 

There never was a time when more noble acts 
of benevolence were performed ; no one who looks 
into the lists of subscribers to charities, but must 
see that the rich of our day are not niggardly; 
but still this great inequality exists. 

Large sums of money are raised every year to 
pay poor-rates, yet, poverty not only exists, but 
increases; nor would the poor be better, nor so 
well off, if the rich were to give up all their pri- 
vate fortunes, and throw them into one common 
stock; for it is these private fortunes turned into 
the pursuits of trade which increase the quantity 
of our commodities, which enable money to go 
further by rendering necessaries cheaper, and fur- 
nish employment and support to millions. 

If we were enabled to give to every individual 
man in the kingdom the sum of £200, the chan- 
ces, for instance, are a hundred to one that he 
would not lay it out to advantage for himself or 
his children. 

He would probably soon spend it, and his more 
frugal good managing neighbour would still be 
the rich man, and he the poor man ; or even sup- 
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posing he were to put it out into trade, so smalt 
a capital would not produce proportionate retuTDS 
to a larger sum. 

The labour and skill of some men must pro- 
bably be their capital aa long aa the world lasts: 
but it is to be hoped that their returns will be 
more certain, and that the time will come when 
every working-man, however poor, will be able to 
gain a mainteaance, and a sufficiency for old age. 

During the reign of George the Fourth, some 
great improvements were made in the laws and la 
the mode of executing them also. 

Some of our most severe statutes were rendered 
milder, and many crimes were prevented, or ren- 
dered more easy of detection in London and lis 
suburbs, by the establishment of a new police, 
instead of the old watch. 

The manage- 
ment of prisons 
was also improv- 
ed, and, to the 
great joy of many 
wise and good 
men, the statutes 
which prevented 
Dissenters from 
belonging to cor- 
porations, Ac.were 
repealed. 

Another mea- 
sure also was car- 
ried in this reign 
of great vmpot- 
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tance, and this was 
the emaDcipation of | 

the Catholics. Ca- 
tholics are now per- 
mitted to sit ID par- 
liament, and to fill 
many offices of state 
Irom which they 
had been excluded 
before. 

It had long ap- 
peared hard that 
the Catholics and 
Dissenters, if good 
and lova) subjects, "'■' Psimaoi. 

should be disgraced merely on account of their 
religious opinions; and great were the rejoicings 
when these measures were carried. 

We come now to the times of 




WILUAM IV, 1830—1837, 

Who rendered himself much beloved by his 
subjects for the readiness with which be at once 
turned his attention to everjf measure which might 
promote their good. 

Instead of opposing the general feeling of the 
necessity of reforming the abuses which had crept 
into most departments of state allairs, he declared 
himself ready to go along with it, and this has in 
general rendered bis reign popular, and himself 
beloved. 

Sometimes the people have been unreasonable, 
F 3 "& 
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and sometimes the nobility aod gentry, wl 
George the Third's loDg reign bad every 
their own way, have been too tenacious; ba 
the whole, the last years of England and ita 
pie have been prosperoua. 

A bill for the reformation of our parliame 
representation has been passed ; slavery has 
abolished in tbe Colonies, and a system ol 
prenticeship baa been substituted. 

Much has been done to beautify tbe diS 
cities of Great Britun ; new squares, new w^ 
are constantly opened in London ; new gw 
also are laid out there for the people, ami 
are permitted to go into the parks from wt 
they used to be excluded. 




Zathlid Canlmi. BrfntV Ptrk. 



A beautiful bridge has been built and <tf 
instead of old London Bridge; and peopk 
admitted more freeV^ to %ee the British Mua 
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which contains such a multitude of curious a 
interesting objects. 




Peace continues; and, though "plenty" for all 
haa not yet come in its train, it is to t« hoped the 
condition of the people is in the way of improve- 
ment. 

The pains that have been taken to instruct 
them, and point out their duty and their interest, 
must have »ome effect, though not all that might 
be wished. 

In the midst of much wickedness they liave 
many examples of excellence ; they have the clear 
instructions of the Bible, and the power very 
generally of reading it. 

They also are in the way to learn that if they 
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would have the means of livuig they mast neither 
6e improvident nor slothful ; that they must apply 
Christian principles to their own conduct, and 
not expect that at all events their country is 
hound to maintain themselves, and a helpless ill- 
brought-up offspring, in idleness and vice. 

The rich too are learning to make greater sa- 
crifices to the poor; to be less sel6sh; they think 
more of them and their wants. They feel it their 
duty to distribute their money, and any employ- 
ment they have to give, in a judicious manner, so 
as that it will do the most good. 

In elder times it was the custom to give money 
or food to all who asked ; to dress the wounds of 
the sick when they applied at the gates of the 
monasteries ; and ladies of rank often performed 
all the offices which nurses and physicians per- 
form now. 

But there were evils attending this : the poorer 
classes learned to be entirely dependent. There 
was no self-respect; no shame in being a beggar; 
no industrious habits were formed; but whole 
generations lived upon alms without performing* 
one service for their race in return. 

Now, greater pains are taken by all who wish 
to serve their fellow-creatures, in thinking upon 
the best modes of doing so : less may be done by 
the hands, but there is more consideration, and 
not, it is to be hoped, less benevolence at heart. 

This is not so popular a course ; for many people 

would rather be maintained without any return 

for what is given them : but in proportion as 

good principles aud fedva^s spread, we shall see 
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that they will be glad to be helped in a way 
which shall increase their virtues rather than 
their faults. 

I have mentioned, in numbering up some of the 
improvements of the last forty or fifty years, what 
a great deal has been done for the assistance of 
such of the people as wish for instruction, both 
in religious and mere temporal matters. 

It has been said, that Bibles are circulated in 
immense numbers, and useful books made cheap 
and easy of access; besides which, schools and 
places of worship have multiplied greatly. 

When we see however what a quantity of igno- 
rance and wickedness there is in the world, we 
are sometimes startled and tempted to ask whether 
all these means have really done much good. 

There can be no doubt they have: but piety 
and goodness are quiet, and are little heard of; 
while vice is always abroad. 

But the grand conclusion I have come to, when- 
ever i think much upon these things, is, that 
people are never really helped but when their 
wills are disposed to desire help. 

A plentiful feast may be spread on our table ; 
but we only benefit by it, on condition that we 
stretch out our hands and take what is offered, 
and put it to our mouths, that we may eat and 
live. 

So Bibles and ministers, and schools and books, 
are placed within our reach ; but we shall not be 
the better, if we do not attend to them: nor 
then, if our wills do not receive the truth, and 
let it govern our lives. 
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When I look back to the first days of the peo- 
ple of England, and trace their progress till now, 
I still see and feel the same thing, that the peo- 
ple are not the better for all that has been done 
for them, if their hearts are not turned to the 
Giver of Good. 

I look back at the pious Alfred, and think how 
he improved his few talents. He lived in a time 
of darkness and discomfort; but his heart was 
right before God : his clear eye saw his duty, and 
his mind strengthened even while he practised it. 

And let every Englishman, poor or rich, think 
of him too! a sinner, but penitent; a sufferer, 
but patient; surrounded by ignorance, yet striv- 
ing for knowledge; without common comforts, 
but endeavouring to multiply them. 

All that he did, and all that he was, was 
owing to his own ardent desire of improvement : 
if we too desire it, all the means offered us will 
be helps and comforts to us. If we do not, we 
shall still remain unimproved in the midst of all 
our advantages; poor, in the midst of abundance. 
* * * * •'* « « « 

William the Fourth died on the twenty-sixth of 
June, 1837, and was succeeded by our present 
queen 



VICTORIA, 

Daughter of the Duke of Kent, who was the 
brother next in a^e to ^\V\\Ma the Fourth. Thb 
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young princess was carefully educated by a good 
mother, and has come to the throne accompanied 
by the hopes and willing affections of her people. 
May her reign be prosperous and happy ! 



THE END. 



HOiri^TON AND SON, PRINTERS, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
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